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■ NOTE TO THE FIEST AMERICAN EDITION. 

P Mo English book on education has hecn oCtener called For than this 
'SnilDB Ihe past Ave fears; hut as the original edition was eihaosted and 
me pnbllshera did not replace It, copies have been wholly unattainable. 
Accordingly, I liave re-prlnted It at Col. Parker's desire and rroni a copy 
lent me by him, following the English edition exactly, even to the paging, 
bot reducing tbe pdoe to flM per copy. It Is not, however, stereotypw] 
and only one thousand copies liave been printed. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 

The publisher confesses that he lacked faith when Col. Parker a-iked 
him to reprint a hook like this for American leathers, and the original 
edition of a thousand copies viaa publlsiied more as a favor to Col. Parker 
than in tho hope that it would ever be sold. 

But s general awakening to the necessity of pedagogical reading, and 
especially the establishment of Teacliers' Keadlng Circles all over the 
country, with Usis of books to he read by every member has aroused an 
nnprecedented call for standard works on leaching. In nearly every such 
list this work has been one of the Itrst aelected,— as, lor Instance, In New 
York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Illinois, and other Slates. To meet this 
demand the present edition has been prepared. By the use of more 
open type the number ol pages Is increased from 330 to 400, and the hook 
w be f upplled in any quanUtJes ordered. 



■^MEFACE TO THE AMEKICAN EDITIOlf. 



I Tentnre to present an extract from the Quiijoy 
^epoit oE 1878 and '79. "Tlie principles of instmction 
3lat I ana trying to make the foundation of all tlie 
teaching in Quincy werg long since discovered and 
estatlislied. With a few ejtceptioDH in minor points, 
all the eminent writers upon philosophical teaching, 
from Bacon to Spencer, have explained these principles 
and urged their application in practice. There has been 
no famous teacher for the last two hundred years who 
does not owe his fame to the application of them. 
* * * * It may be asked, 'If these principles are 
so simple, and supported by such high authority, why 
are they not well known to the thousands of intelligent 
teachers in this state?' I will answer indirectly by 
stating a fact. Until within a short time the best 
standard works upon education were not to be found 
Q the richly loaded sheives of the book-dealer in our 

1 Athens." 

Happily a change baa taken place in the educational 
grorld within the last few years. 

" I sell twenty-five books on education now to one I 
tAd five years ago," is the report of one of the most i 
minent bookgellers in Boston. 




y PKEFAOE TO THE AUKKICAN EDITION. 

All the English pedagogical works taken together 
I vould make but a comparatively small library, and of 
this small number very few indeed pretend to discuss at 
any length the fundamental principles of teaching. 

MethodB and details of methods form the stock in 
trade of most pedagogical writers. Tliese books do 
Tery little except to pei'petuate a useless uuending strife 
over methods that differ because the motives that 
determine them differ. The only books that radically 
help are those which discuss profoundly the principles 
and ideals of education. 

When i was a young teacher with some aspirations 
for a situation in Boston, that distinguished educator, 
J. T>. Philbrick, then Superintendent of the Boston 
Schools, told me that there was a Science of Education 
founded upon mental lawe, and that the way to tme 
success in teaching could only be found by a close study 
of that science. 

I took his excellent advice, obtained a list of the best 
works on pedagogics and sent to England for them, as 
they could not be bought in this country. 

At the head of the list stood Tate's Philosophy of 
Education. In re-reading the book I recognize the fact 
thai it has given me more substantial aid in teaching 
than any other English work I ever studied. It may be 
[ that there are better hooks, but just at that time it was 
tht book for me. 
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PBBFACB TO THE AMHEICAN EDmOM. 

Its author was a fit'iu, undaunted believer id tbe New 
'Education. No one can tell what the so-called New 
Education really is, from tbe very fact that many if not 
moat of its principles and resulting luethods have yet 
to be discovered. We stand on the border-land of dis- 
covery in education. 

If it is inipo.saible to present any adequate idea of 
the New Education, the position of its disciples may be 
easily defined. They haliev« that there it an immente margin 
betmeen the known and the unknown in education, Tbe un- 
believers, on the other band, hold that, with some possi- 
ble exceptions, tbe march of progress in education has 
id with them. 

The followers of the New Education count in their 
ranks every great thinker and writer upon education 
from Socrates to Horace Mann, "who point to higher 
worlds and lead the way." Thought that penetrates 
hidden forces in nature and expresses itself in wood, 
iron and steel, has within eighty years revolutionized 
the civilized world; is it then too much to hope 
that when the same mental energy is turned upon tbe 
evolution of thought and thought power, still more 

'onderful changes will be made' 

The New Education simph means the thinking, 

loughtful teacher who bis an ideal founded upon the 
It possibilities of hum m Ae^ elopment, an ideal far 



VI PEBPACE TO THE AMBBICAN EDITION. 

beyond himself, and outside the reach of methods he 
now uses. 

The stationary followers of the Old Education have 
an ideal they can easily reach, and, having done so, the 
smile of perfect pedantic satisfaction freezes up on 
their faces, a striking manifestation of the utter com- 
placency to be found in limited ideals. 

Very few teachers can read this book without receiv- 
ing fresh inspiration for the highest work ever given by 
the Creator of the human soul to his creatures; the 
work of guiding the child's being towards a realization 
of the possibilities of growth into goodness and power. 

Francis W. Parker. 
Cook County Normal School^ Feb. 13, 1884. 




This work is the result of the labour and reflection of 
many years; it, in fact, emboiJiea tlie experience of my 
life as a practical educator. It contains an exposition 
of all the leading prineiplea upon which my other works 
on education have been written; and in order to under- 
stand, fully, the drift and pui-pose of the one, the 
teacher must study the expositions and principles of the 
other. Wherever I have adopted the ideas of others, 
I have always, to the best of my recollection, made a 
dne acknowledgement of the obligation. 

I am not acquainted with any work which really 
treats of the philosophy of education in connection 
with the practice of it. Oar books on education are 
either too purely speculative, or too exclusively eia>^ 
pii-ical, and, so called, practical. | 

My most earnest desire is, that this work may be the^ 
means of directing the atteution of the practical edu- 
cator to the philosophy of education, and to the 
development of those systems and methods which are 
best calculated to establish in our schools a thoroughly 
, Bound and enlightened education. 

T. TATE, 



Otkr MM Worts on TeacUog. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price hy the same publisher. 
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Ab man is not only a pliyaical, bnt also a tfainking and 
itnble beiog, su therefore education, in its com- 
|)rehen8ive senfle, may be viewe<1 in three anpects — that 
is, in relation to onr physicial, intellectual, and moral 
nature. I here propose to consider the last two depart- 
ments of education; to determine, if possible, the best 
methods whereby our nature may be educated intellect- 
nally and morally. The end of all education should be, 
to promote man's happiness, not only during his present 
transitory existence, but throughout the eternity which 
is to follow. 

The principal means of education in this country are — 
school instruction, books, public lectures and discourses, 
and exhibitions of works of science und art. But the 
oSfficiency of all the popular ' means of education are 
ipdent upon, and in fact inseparably connected with, 
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the primary inBtruction oS the schoolroom. The treas- 
ureB of our literature and Rcienee aro inaccessible to him 
who has not heen taught the first nidiraentB of language. 
Hence it ip, that the brilHaut productiouH of the poetic 
genius, or the gigantic creations of the science of any 
particular age, afford us no data for estimating the state 
of education among the mass of the people of that age. 
On this subject John Forster eloquently observes: — 
"Long after the brilliant show of talent, and the creation 
of literary supplies tor the national use, in the early part 
of the last century, the deplorable mental condition of 
the people remained in no very great degree altered. To 
pass from beholding that bright and sumptuous display 
in order to see what there was corresponding to it in the 
subsequent state of the popular cultivation, is like going 
out from some magnificent apaitmeut, with its lustres, 
music, refections, and assemblage of elegant personages, 
to be beset by beggers in the gloom and cold of a winter 
night." 

The schoolmaster must begin the work of education. 
The subject of method, therefore, should bo treated 
' chiefly in relation to the work of the schoolmaster. 

Education is a ScrBNCB as well ab an Aht, 

Practical teachers, as well as the public generally, 

had, until recently, regarded education more as an art 

than as a science, consisting merely of a few arbitrary 

and empirical rules which may be modified or altered 

to suit the tastes and attainments of the teacher, or to 

answer the opinions and circumstances of the managers 

r of suhools. This unfortunate prejudice has, no doubt, 

[ had its origin, to a great extent, in the fact that the 




greater portion of the teachers were unfit for their office. 
Few minds were capable of viewing education apart 
from its miserable and unworthy representatives, or diB- 
sociating it from the operation of the schools which came 
within the sphere of their own immediate obeervation. 

Twenty years ago, anybody was considered good 
enongh for a schoolmaster. If a tradesman failed in 
business, he was tliought to be learned enough for a 
schoolmaster; a feeble, sickly youth, who was not con- 
sidered strong enongh to practise any regular trade, was 
thought to be sufficiently qualified to undertake the 
duties of school keeping; if a mechanic happened to get 
a limb fractured he would, as a matter of course, save 
himself from starvation by opening a school; when a 
man who had seen better days applied to the parish 
officers for out-door relief, ihey gravely debated the 
question whether it was more expedient to send him to 
the quary to break stones, or to confer upon him the 
office of parish schoolmaster.* Such was the low esti- 
mate formed of the qualifications requisite for a school- 
master. This state of things, doubtless, tended to re- 
tard the (jrogress of education both as a science and an 
art, for tbe odium attached to the office, as well as the 
insufficiency of the remuneration, prevented properly 
qualified persons from undertaking the duties. But 
within the last fifteen years, a. change in public opinion 
has been gradually taking place : the working and 
middle-classes have been led to see the value of a sound 
elementary education, and thereby lo estimate more 

• in Uie towua ol Newcastle anil Uatesliead, twentr-Uve years ago, tvro 
schooliiiaaters liad wooden legs,— aaa had a cork leg, two went upon 
crutcbea, two were little better Ilian deforjned ilwarCa, and uot a [e<r 
were "sUckitiulDlstera" and brokeD-down tr 
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highly the difficulties and importance of the duties of 
the oommon schoolmaster. This salutary change is in 
a greQt measure due to the government schemes of edu- 
cation. I confidently hope that the day is not distant 
when the force of public opinion will elevate education 
into the rank of a recognized science- 
Elementary education has two great ends; 1. To de- 
velop the intellectual and moral faculties; or, in otber 
words, to develop the faculties of the perfect man; 
2, To communicate to the pupil that sort of knowledge 
which is most likely to he useful to him in the sphere 
of life which Providence has assigned him. 

The science of education must be based upon the 
nature of the being to be educated; that is to say, upon 
the laws which govern the development of the intellectual 
and moral faculties. These laws may be determined as 
well by observation as by psychological analysis, ; 

Every faculty of our nature has its proper period and 
peculiar mode of development. 

Now the philosophical educator will always suit his 
methods of instruction to the age of his pupils, or rather 
,to the state of the intellectual and moral development 
of the faculties of his pupils; and he will also administer 
to them that intellectual aliment, both as to kind and 
degree, which is best calcalated to promote the gi-owth 
of the faculties at their different stages of development. 
Method, and the principles of method, therefore, neces- 
sarily become to him distinct and all-important matters 
of inquiry. 

A good teacher, before laying down any plans for 
the management of his school, makes himself acquuuted 
with the tempers, hahils, capabilities, and attainments of 
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hie pupils. He then asks himself the two great ques- 
tioDS; — What shall I leach? How shall I teach? He 
is well aware that these questions cannot be satisfao- 
torily answered without a thorough knowledge of the 
nature of the beings whom he has to teach, as well as a 
comprehensive acquaintatice with the various methods 
whereby instruction may be communicated. 

All artificial and unnatural methods of instruction, 
violating the laws of mind, necessarily demand the use 
of nnhealthfu! stimulants. There ia always a want of 
organization in schools where the plans and methods of 
the master are framed without any regard to the con- 
struction of the human mind, or the peculiar tempers, 
tastes, and capabilities of the pupils: such masters 
always blame their pupils for the failures of their system, 
but never seem to be aware that the excellence of a 
system depends upon its adaptation to the intellectual 
and moral conditions of these pupils. A teacher who is 
ignorant of human nature, is tike an engineer who 
sets to work to erect a bridge before he has made him- 
self acquainted with the properties of the material em- 
ployed in the structure; when his work is completed, 
he finds, perhaps, that the material ia ruptured hy the 
pressure, or by the expansion due to heat; it ia true, 
he might console himself with the reflection that his 
plan would have been excellent if it had not been for 
the peculiar properties of the material. A wise en- 
gineer would first make himself acquainted with the 
nature and properties of his materid, and then, knowing 
the difficulties which be would have to encounter, he 
would provide against them accordingly. In like manner 
the teacher who is thoroughly acquainted witU tli«> 1%.'^% 
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regulating tbe juvenile mind, suits his mothods of io- 
struotion to the soul whicli he has to rear, and, fully 
foreseeing tbe difficulties which he has to encounter, 
lays his plana accordingly, — he ia quite prepaied to 
supply strength to what may he weak, aud to introduce 
a self-corrective agency to meet any ebullitions of temper 
or waywardness of dispositiou. 

Our ignorance of mental philosophy has hitherto led 
us into various erroneous methods and systems of edu- 
cation. The teacher showed an ignorance of the tastes 
and capabilities of the infant iiiiud, when he overtasked 
juvenile pupils with the dull, dry detail of techniciil 
learning, in tbe place of communicating to tliem that 
kind of knowledge which is best calculated to foster the 
development of their perceptive and observing faculties. 

Teachers, in their ignorance, at one time beheved that 
the first object of primary instruction is to cultivate the 
verbal memory of their pupils, when, in fact, the verbal 
memory ia one of the few faculties of our nature whicl) 
need no cultivation. This erroneous opinioti lud to the 
adoption of the task syatem. In accordance with this 
aystem^ little boys bad to commit to memory frightful 
eolumns of spelling, long paragraphs of geography, ab- 
stract grammatical dehnitioas, declensions of nouns, and 
conjugations of verbs. The debasing system of rewards 
and punishments formed a necessary adjunct to this un- 
natural system of instruction. 

In this system the cultivation of the reasoning powers 
was entirely disregaWded, and the aids of philosophical 
memory, or the faculty of association, were never called 
I requifiition. 

Tbe BaiDB erroneous opinion of human nature led to 
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tliB adoption of the rale and rote system of instruction, 
whereby the pupil had to work out results by formulaa- 
and dogmas rather tbnn by tbe inflependenl and health- 
ful exercise of Ihb own re as on ing powers, Forexamplp, 
in the teaching of arithmetic and practi(tal geometry, 
the pupil wa8 requireil to work oat his problems by a 
rule appealing to his raemoi^ and simple apprehension, 
rather than by the exercise of liis own reasoning powers. 

These unnatural methods of instruction have given 
rise to our debasing systems of discipline. Under a 
proper system of teaching, children rarely require any 
other motive to attention than the pleasure which the 
acquidtiou of knowledge affords thenj ; but what 
natural motive can induce a child to study what is above 
his capacity, or to commit to memory what he cannot 
comprehend? hence the teacher's only resource was to 
act upou the vanity or upon the fear of his pupils. 

The art of education consists in the practice of its 
principles. It stands in the same relation to the science 
of education, that any other art does to tbe scientific 
principlei^ of that art, A man may be thoroughly aC' 
quainted with the principles of any particular art, with- 
out being an adept in the practice of it ; in order to 
become this, be must practise the art until be has ac- 
quired the requisite amount o£ tact and skill. At tbe 
same time, it must be observed, that tbe bighest amount 
of skill can only be obtained by a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of the art, combined with the constant 
application of these principles. Thus, for example, a 
man may be thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of architectural construction, a nd yet he may not be able 
to frame a duor or to build a shed. In like manner a 
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man may be iutlmately acquainted with all the leading 
principles of educatiou, and yet, at the same time, he 
may not be able lo give efficient instruction to a olass of 
little boys. It is a lamentable error to suppose that if 
H man has knowletlgc he must necessarily posBCBBthe art 
of communicating that knowledge. In orderthat a man 
may become a good teacher, he must not only be thor- 
ongbly acquainted with the various branches of element- 
ary education, and intimately acquainted with the great 
leading scientific principles of education, but he must 
also acquire that tact and skill in the management of 
nnmbers and classes, and that fluency of diction, power 
of illustration, and facility of availing himself of con- 
tingent circumstances, which can only be attained by 
long practice and patient study. 

The art of education, without a due regard to its sci- 
ence, degenerates into empiricism ; and the science, 
without the practice of the art, beooraes little better 
than a code of barren abstractions without the vital 
principle of development. 

The philosophy of education should go hand in hand 
with the practice of it ; — every step of advance taken 
by the one, should be followed by a corresponding pro- 
gress of the other ; philosophy should suggest plans 
and theories, art should test them and try them ; phil- 
osophy should build up a etracture of general principles 
and rules ; art should supply the facts — the materials — 
by whioh, and upon which, the structure should be 
reared. 

Division of the Subject. 

The philosophy of education may be divided into five 
pEolis: — 
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1. On method, as applied to education. 

2. On the oaltivation of the intelleotaal and moral 
faculties. 

8. On the comparative advantages of different systems 
and methods of education. 

4. On the application of different systems and methods 
to the various branches of elementary education. 

5. On school organization and discipline. 
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Paet I. 
ON METriOD AS APPLIED TO EDUCATION, 



CilAPTEK I. 



IHjftrmt Methods and Synterm of Eduealion at present em- 
ployed in Elementary Sohooh. 
By a method of education is meant the peculiar way 
wliich a subject i» tiiught ; and by a system ia meant 
those peculiar arrangements, both as to organization and 
modes of teaching, whereby iiiBtruction generally may 
be given to the pupils of a school. A system ia the de- 

-Telopment of a method applied to certain objects. 

A difference of ophiion at present exists relative to the 
use of the term method as applied to education. Ac- 
cording to some writers, method simply means the way 
in which a subject of instruction may be treated ; so 
that there are only two methods of education, namely, 
Synthesis and Analysis. Such a restrictive use of the 
term is not only based on a contracted view of the sub- 
ject, but it does not give the entire conception usually 
associated with the term. \('"e use the term in a more 
comprehensive sense ; A method of teaching compre- 
hends, rot merely the way in which tho subject-matter 
ia treated, but also the means, artifices, forms of expres- 
rion, &fl., that are employed iu conveying instruction to 

I A class of children in a common school. 
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^^B There hth two great methods whereby a subject may 
^^TB treated, viz., Stnthksib and Anai.tsis, By the 
former method we put the parts of a subject together ; 
by the liitter we take the subject -ma tier to pieces. The 
method of synthesis is tbe method of induction, whereby 
we ascend Btep by step from the simple to the complex 
— from the particular to the general formula ; the meth- 
od of .inalysia is tbe method of DKi>ucnoN, whereby 
we descend from the abstract principle to the various 
particular forma which it comprehends. As both metb- 
ods are employed in the discovery of truth, so both 
methods may be used in the exposition of truth. The 
experimeiitaliat may show the composition of water syn- 
theticfllly by holding a tambler over the flame of a can- 
dle (or a flame of hydrogen gas), at the same time call- 
int; attention to the moisture that is formed on the 
interior surface of the glasa; or, more exactly, by de- 
tonating, by means of the clecl.rie spark, the proper 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen; in these experiments 
water is formed hy the combination of its olomentH: — 
he may also show the composition of water analytically 
by means of the galvanic battery; in this case the poles 
of the battery analyze or decompose the water, that is, 
reduce it to its simple eleraeuts, the hydrogen being at- 
tracted by the one pole, and the oxygen by the other. 
We teach arithmetic deductively, or analytically, when 
we lay down a general rule and require our pupils to 
work out the particular example by that rule, for in this 
case we proceed from the general formula to the particu- 
lar example — from the abstract principle to its special 
applioation. On the contrary, we teach arithmetic in- 
duotively, or synthetically, when we proceed at once to 
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work out, step by step, the particular example from cer- 
tain simple, known elementary principlee, witbout tnkicg 
any abstract rule for granted; in this case the pupils are 
led to prove the rule for themselves. 

TTie method of ByntheeiB is conbtbdotivk ; by this 
method the skilful teacher builds up thought upon 
thought — truth upon truth— until his pupilshave, almost 
insensibly, acquired a vast accumulation of knowledge. 
I have called the method of synthesis a con^stbuctivk 
MsrrHOD, because it is analogous to the way in which 
mechanical contrivances are completed: thus, the 
ingenious builder lays stone upoa stone, beam upon 
beam, nntil he has reared a vast and beautiful strncturc, 
exciting, it may be, the wonder and admiration of the 
world: ill this way, loo, surprising results may be al- 
baincd in education. 

Syntbeaia may be called a sugqebtitb method of in- 
struction; because it is progressive, proceeding, step by 
step, from the known to the unkucwn,— -from the simple 
to the complex. 

By far the larger number of the great physical laws 
of nature were discovered by induction, and even many 
of our leading mathematical theorems and principles 
were ealablished by the same process. Now if it be true 
(and we have reason to believe that it ia true) that the 
method of exposition should correspond to the method 
of discovery, it followa that the method of induction or 
synthesis is, for the moat part, the more eligible for 
primary instruction. At the same time, it'must be 
observed, that there are certain aubjects of knowledge 
which may be efficiently taught by the method of analy- 
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sis. But this subject will hereafter receive a more ade- 
quate consideration. 

The methods of nynthesis and nnalysis may be either 
DEMONSTRATIVE OF DOGMATIC. When the teacher uses 
the former method of comrounicating knowledge, he 
addresses the obseiviag aod reasoning faculties of his 
pnpile,. who believe in what is communicated to them 
because they see it to be true, or because they can prove 
it to be true. On the contrary, when he uses the latter 
method, he appeals to the memory and faith of his 
pupils, who, in this case, believe ill what is commuDicatcd 
to them simply on the testimony of their teacher— they 
believe because their teacher says bo. 

DemonHtrative teaching embraces all those plans and 
artiGcea whereby a knowledge of principles may be more 
or less completely communicated to the pupils: on the 
other hand, dogmatic teachiog gives rules and formula 
in the place of principles and iuvestigattons. 

Besides these general methods of teaching, there 
are certain modes or artifices- which have regard to the 
peculiar form or way in which the knowledge is com- 
municated. The iNTEREOG-ATivE mclhod teaches by 
question and answer; it may be used simply for r^ro- 
ducing the knowledge which has been already commu- 
nicated lo the pupil, or it may be used in connection 
with the principle of suggestion ; and then it assumes the 
form of an important instrument of 'intellectual culture, 
which may be called the suggestive method of intee- 

BOGATION. 

The ELLiPTiOAi. form of instruction requires the pupils 
to fill up certain blanks or eliipses, which the teacher 
intentionally leaves in his discourse. This form of 
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iiislrnction is only a slight modifioation of the fiug- 
gestive method alremJy mentioned. In both methods 
the teacher and his pupils carry on a sort of Me a teU 
lecture. 

In the siMULTAHKOUS form of inatruction, the pnpila 
are Hupposed to give Bimnltaneous responses to the 
teacher's questions or snggestions. This simple arti- 
fice has been soraetimes eonfonnded with the collective 
system of instruction, with which it is necessarily asso- 
ciated. 

The ILLUBTBATTVE MSTBOD coDsistB in conveying a 
knowledge of abstruse things, or even ordinary things, 
by means of illustrations addressed to the senses or to 
the imagination of the learner. 

The LKOTuRiNo METHOD consists in giving the lesson 
in the form of a continuous lecture, all questions on the 
subject of the lesson being deferred until it is finished. 

A combination of any of these methods may be called 
a MIXED METHOD of instruction. 

The method generally employed by good elementary 
teachers, as shall be hereafter shown, is generally a 
combination of the demonstrative and the synthetic, 
while that which is usually adopted by sluggish and 
careless masters is a combination of the dogmatic and 
the analytic. 

There are two leading systems of teaching at present 
in use which have regard to number or organization; 
the one may be called the collkci'jve system of teach- 
ing, which consists in the teaching of a considerable 
number at one time; the other the individual system 
of teaching, which consists in the teaching of one pupil 
at a time. 
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The PUPIL TEACHEE ayBtcm, whicli has been recently 
introduced into this country, may be regarded as forming 
an essential pai't of the collective syalem uf teaching as 
it is at present practised in our elementary schools. The 
pupil teachers are supposed to follow the same plan of 
teaching as their master, and under his supervision. 
The MONITORIAL SYSTEM of Lancaster and Bell contains 
the essential features of the system of pupil teacherB{ 
but with this important diffurence, that whitst the 
MONITOR is merely a boy selected by the master from 
the pupils in his school, the fufii. teacher is a paid 
official recognized by her Majesty's Inspectors, and who 
is time after time examined by them, and receives regular 
instruction from the master in all the duties of school 
keeping, with the view of fittting him for the discharge 
of his immediate duties, and also with the view of pre- 
paring him for the profession of school master,' 

The SYSTEM OF HOME iNSTKUcTioN consists in assign- 
ing to the pupils certain lepsons or exercises to be 
stuilied or completed at home. This system may be 
combined with either of the two leading systems just 
described. 

The TKiPABTiTK STSTBM, first proposed by Professor 
Moaeluy, has received its name from the architectural 
arrangements of the school. In this system the school- 
room is divided into three apartments, in one of which 
the master is supposed to teach all the classes in rotation. 
The. leading object of this plan is to bring all the chil-> 
dreu in the school uuder the direct instruction of the 
master, and to counteract undue noise. 

A combination of any of these systems may be called 
a MIXED SYSTEM of instruction. 
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The word method signiiiea a. way of tranait, or the 
way of paBsing from one thing to another. According 
to the philosophical acceptation of the term it oorapre- 
henda the idea of unity, associated with progreasion, or 
a Buccesaion of uniform sequences. To arrive at thia 
idea, we must exercise the faculties of abstraction, by 
which we view many things aa one; by which we con- 
template not facts only, but likewise the relationa of 
I facts; by wliich we recognize the law which connects 
these relationa. 
The comparative advantages and defects of the dif- 
ferent methods and systems of teaching will be hereafter 
more fully conaidered. 
tMFOBTANOI 
Importance of Method. 
There is method in Education. It is a dangerous error 
to suppose that any man may teach if he h.is only the 
requisite amount of attainments. Can it be possible 
that the art of training and developing the various 
faculties, emotions, and principles of an immortal and 
accountable soul is the only art which we have by in- 
tuition? Is the destiny of the noblest creation of Gkid, 
the immaterial, the thinking, the undying principle, 
, fashioned after Ilia own image, to be intrusted to the 
I flare of him who has never studied the vast and complex 
l_reIalion8 of the task which he undertakes, and who, iu 
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the impious pride of Belf-sufiicienoy, despiseH the accu- 
mulated eiperience of tbose who have epeut their lives 
in the work of teaching, and have borne unmistakable 
testimony to the difficulties which liave beset them at 
every step in the discharge of their sacred duties? 

There is method in Art: the builder and the ma- 
chinist, the manufacturer, the sculptor, the painter, all 
complete their constructions and fabrications on the 
principles and methods which embody the results of 
vast experience, and which have been their constant 
study for the whole period of their lives. There is 
method in Science: there wa.B a want of method when 
the philosophers of antiquity affirmed, that air and water 
were elementary bodies, that the celestial bodies moved 
in circles, of which the earth occupied the center, and 
that water rose in the barrel of the common pump from 
nature's horror of a vacuum; and even in more recent 
timep, the same want of method was shown when Des- 
cartes affirmed that the planetary bodies floated In a 
whirlpool of ether. 

Who can estimate the marvellous change that has 
been effected by the philosophy of method first proposed 
by Bacon ? Nature, as if at the touch of the enobanter'a 
wand, yielded up her Irensures of knowledge; physical 
science, after the death-like slumber of ages, sprung into 
vigorous existence; and even in our own time, under 
the guidance of thiiH method, mind has achieved the 
most despotic dominion over matter; new sciences have 
been born, far surpassing in utility, beauty, and gran- 
deur all that had been accumulated throughout the past 
history of humanity. 

Poetry has its method. So remarkable is this method 
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I tb&t a great poet will by a aiiigle word — an idea — open 

a a whole series of relations and coiiditiona. In 

f speaking of tlie style of Shakespeare, Coleridge ob- 

es; — "Who, like him, could ao methodically suit 

[ the very flow and tone of disoourse to characters lying 

[ 80 widely apart, in rank and habits and peculiarities, as 

I Holofernes and Queen Katherine, FalatafiE and Lear? 

I When we compare the pui'e English style of Shakespeare 

with that of the very best writers of his day, we stand 

astonisbed at the mtthod by which he was directed in 

the choice of those words and idioms, which are as fresh 

now aa in their first bloom ; nay, which arL- at the present 

I moment at once more energetic, more expressive, more 

h natural, and more elegant than those of the happiest 

and most admired living speakers or writers." 

■ There is method in Oratory. Who haa not felt the 

power of Oratory ? Whence does this power proceed ? 

An eloquent public speaker must always possess method ; 

he may be without technical learning, and even without 

those relinemcnta of manner and diction which usually 

constitute a gentleman ; he may be without the pretiige 

\ of rank, or wealth, or party, and even without those 

1 conventional literary or scientific titles which are too 

often accepted as the badges of superior intellect, or aa 

the pasHpoits to distinction and power; yet there is 

something in him which rises superior to all these dia- 

adyantages, — there is method, based upon a knowledge 

of the tastea and ruling paeaions of his audience, which 

charms and captivates th«m by its beauty, conyinoea 

them by its exactness and transparency, and overawea 

, them by its depth and power. Beginning with a simple 

detail of facts, he generalizes, abstracts and draws oon- 
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^^Hllnsiona; with a constant regard to the final impressioa 
^^Vvhicb he wishes to prodnce, he sees from the first wha^t 
■will be the effect of each autioeesive step; all nature is 
tasked to supply him with illustrations and analogies, — 
youthful Spring with his freshness and his eong, or 
golden Autumn with her stores of fruit and her sheaves 
of corn, — lovely Sommer with her flowers and her snn- 
light, or stern Winter with hifi storms and his shadows, 
— the air, the earth, the ocean, the dread magnificence 
of heaven, — all may be invoked to tend power and en- 
chantment to his disconrae; from the world about him 
he rises to the world of thought — from the visible to the 
invisible— and there finds new materials for argument 
and persuasion; having connected argument wilh argu- 
ment, and added illnstration to illustration, ho sums 
up the acciiraiilated evidence, in order that it may fall 
with the greatest effect upon the minds of his audience, 
and that they may be convinced of the truth of the lead- 
ing conception, the end and aim of his discourse. In all 
this there is unity with variety, but it is the variety 
which arises out of unity, — this all-prevading idea 
constitutes the method. The intellectual faculties which 
characterize the oratory are very nearly allied to those 
_ which are requisite for forming the distinguished 



Everything in nature has its peculiar method of devel- 

iment; and thisdevelopmeni may in almost every case, 

be aided and improved by the judicious application of 

tLe principles of this method. A grain of corn when 

thrown into the soil will germinate, and grow, and bud, 

id ripeu into seed, without the special care of man; 

all these processes wouM be very much aided and 
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improveiJ by the applicatioD of the methods which aj^ri- 
onUnral cbemietry has discovered. Just so it is with the 
germ of intelligence — the immaterial principle. It seeks 
to develop itself — it germinates, grows, and blossoms, 
and ripens and expands into developed intelligence, witb 
oat the application of any artificial means; but the in- 
telligence tlius developed without the aid of culture, is 
that of the savage, not that of the perfect man, capable 
of acting and thinking in accordance with reason, and in 
conformity witb the law of bis Creator. 

It is true, that many men are born with a predilection 
for teaching, and seem to qualify themselves for the dis- 
charge of its duties with comparatively little study or 
reflection. Such teachers iire exceptions to the rule; and 
there can be little doubt, that even they would have been 
vastly benefited by a study of method as applied to teach- 
ing. It is said that Pascal was bom a Geometer, but it 
is very questionable whether we should ever have heard 
bis name, had his genius not been cultivated and de- 
veloped by a Hystematio course of instruction. So it is 
with education: the most distinguished teachers are to 
be found among those who have shown a predilection 
for the work, and whose minds have been at the same 
time constantly directed to a study of methods of edu- 
cation. 

Before a man can become a distinguished teacher he 
must have a method : all that he has seen, or experienced, 
or read, relative to the nature of the being to be edu- 
cated, must have asaumeii the form of a substantial 
nnity — an idea — an all-pervading law which connects 
relations apparently the most disBimilar, and gives one- 
neHB and harmony to the most heterogeneous mass of 
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acts and conditions, — wfaich constitutes hie exponent 
if the past, and ihe symbol of the calculus which is to 
un&ble him to solve every prolilem which may arise in 
the future, — which tnvolvei all his past expttrientie, and 
out of which he must nohe his conduct in the future, — 
I which sheds a liglit over the path that lies behind him, 
ad hecomea the polar star to guide him in his voyage 
I the dark and shureless ocean that lies before him. 
"No language can adequately transmit that idea — that 
method — to other minds; for it is in him merely the 
key-note with which is associated a long train of har- 

■jaonious combinations and sequences: it exists m him 
■done, and for birn alone, and before others can stand on 
jtbe same vantage ground with him, they must give the 
wtroe patient attention to th« philosophy of method, and 
submit themselves to the same strict process of self- 
examination and self -development. 

We repeat that no man ever yet became a great teacher 
until method hail become to him a living and substan- 
tial reality. This method may, and no doubt does, as- 
sume forms suited to the intellectuaL and moral qualities 
of each individual, even accommodating itself to the 
idiosyncrasy of each, and the varying external condi- 
tions and circumstances of each; hut the grand features 
of this method, like the elements of our physical and 
moral constitution, will be the same in all. 

A Glance ax the IIistobt of Method. 

Socrates was not a great geometer, but he gave a 

method of plilosophy which determined the character of 

the Bohools of antiquity; and the catechetical form in 

which he gave his instruction has been distinguished by 
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'iiH name. Euclid probably never discovered a single 
^position of geometry; Tint he gave us the idea and 
form of a synthetic method wliicli has shed an effulgence 
of light on the path of philosophy, and which will en- 
dure as long ae there is a human soni to think, a science 
to be cultivated, or a taw of nature to be discovered. 
Bacon made no discovery in matheinaties, nor did be 
»dd one fact to our stock of physical knowledge; but he 
effected a greater purpose — he gave Mb the method of 
universal philosophy: what the one did for a single de- 
partment of abstract science, the other achieved for 
universal knowledge. Newton was a great discoverer 
in every department of mathematieat and physical sci- 
ence; but be also gave ub, in his "Principia," the em- 
bodimeut of a synthetic method of teaching mixed 
natbcmatioB which witt prubably co-exist with the law 
of gravitation itself. Arcbimedee wa-s also a great dis- 
coverer, but, in a certain sense, bis genius died with 
him; he did nothing to perpetuate himself, for he bad 
no recognized method, and bequeathed to posterity no 
creative principle beyond the isolated facts and propost- 
tionn which he discovered; his mind was essentially 
individual, and his oontempt for concrete science, which 
bie mind was eminently qualified to adorn, caused the 
lAvorel of hit! power to die with him. 

Bui lot us ooiisideT the history of method more 
Strictly in relation to primary education, 

The ancient classical nations did nothing for primary 
■eduoation; they established splendid schools of philos- 
iopby for their young men, but left the instruction of 
their children to slaves, or neglected it a 1 luge t her; and 
4uriag the middle ages — the epoch of chivalry^ the only 
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school-room was the cell of the monk or the cave of tl 
anchorite. AncI what waa the state of edacatioii aft 
the Reformation? From the undue reverence with 
which the works of autiquity were regarded, education 
began with the classics, and for the most part ended 
with them. Poetry was clothed in the garment of 
heathen mythology, and even onr philosophy was more 
engaged with the history of what was false than with 
the investigation of what was true. Education became 
a series of tasks— the memory was enthroned over all 
the other powers of the mind^reason, invention, and 
the principle of self -development were disregarded; and 
under this anuatural and unphilosophical system, a gr»at 
numory and a gnat mind became almost synonymous 
terms. This method was analytic and dogmatic, for its 
main element consisted in giving a knowledge of rules 
.ind words rather than things — of names rather than 
positive ideas. Although the leading principles of pri- 
mary education are contained in the great work of the 
father of inductive philosophy, yet it would appear that 
their importance was neither felt nor acknowledged by 
his immediate followers. 

Such was the state of education throughout Europe 
when Locke began to write. This distinguished philoBsJ 
ophhor considered that the chief business of primary 
education is to develop the faculties of the child; that, 
as the liret ideas of children arc derived from sensation, 
80 the perceptive faculties should be the first cultivated 
or developed; and that verbal memory is almost the 
only intellectual power which does not admit of being 
improved by education. Locke's method of education 
was a corollary to his metaphysical philosphy. It was 
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aynthetic and demonstrative — its main element being 
the development of the intellectual powers and moral 
feelings through the instrumentality of tliiiiga or sub- 
jects which might be known and understood by the 
child, I'be method of Locke soon became recognized 
throughout Europe and America. The author of 
"Eniile,"in France, became its most enlightened and 
most eloquent expositor: and Pestalozzi, in Germany, 
carried it into practice, followed it out in all its details, 
and gave the spiritual essence a substantial form — " a 
local habitation nnd a uarae." But in the fatherland of 
the great metaphysician, his method remained for more 
than a century a dead letter,— and even till very re- 
cently the methods which ho exposed and denounced 
held an undispnted dominion in the education of the 
people in this country. Bui we have accepted from tlie 
band of the pupil what we would not receive from the 
hand of the master; and we have unwittingly become 
the followers of Pestalozzi, when we might have been 
the disciples of our own immortal Locke. But why 
speak of the country of Locke ? Great men have no 
country — they belong to humanity. 

To descend to more matter-of-fact, but not less 
instructive forms of method : Joseph Lancaster and Dr. 
Bell contributed to the development of method as ap- 
plied to primary education, when they established the 
monotorial system. No doubt it had long been observed, 
that the older boys might, under certain circumstances, 
be advantageously employed to teach the younger ones; 
but the idea of organizing such a plan, so as to make it 
applicable to our common national schools, belongs to 
these men. The errors and defects of this system are 
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apparent: — its efficiency ia snVjsidiary to, anij de- 
pendent upon, more comprehensive views of method; 
it ignoi-ea the ed-ication of the master an well as that of 
the monitors; and nccensiCy rather than choice leads to 
the adoption of these monitors, whose temporary fnnc- 
tious, imposed upon them by their master, are reliti- 
quisbedat a time when their skill is beginning to be useful. 
Whatever may have been the defects of this system, it 
contained an idea which obviously suggested the adop' 
tion of the apprenticeship syatem, or the system of pupil 
teachers. The monitorial system was a measure of 
economy, adopted to mitigate an existiug evil — to give 
the best education to the greatest number of ohildrea at 
the least possible cost. At best it could be regarded 
only as preliminary to some more complete system. 
Now, while the apprenticeship system embodies this 
principle of economy, it recognizes at the same time an 
important principle in the philosophy of method, viii,, 
that the art of teaching, like other arts, can only be ac- 
quired by practice and an early attention to the most 
approved forms of communicating our ideas to others. 
In order that a man may become a Joiner, or any other 
kind of mechanic, he is apprenticed, at an early age, to 
a man who is master of that particular art; so, in order 
that a man may become a teacher, he should be appren- 
ticed, at an early age, to a 8choDlm.aster who is thor- 
oughly master of bis work. This apprenticeship system, 
taken in connection with the system of inspection, and 
the establishment of training colleges for schoolmasters, 
must be regarded as the greatest measure which baa 
ever been proposed for the education of a people. In 
these schemes we observe the recognition of the import- 
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ance of method. TJniveTsities may make scliolare, 
divines, and philosophers; hut they caDiiot traio achool- 
mSBters. It is the peculiar province of the professors of 
our training colleges to effect this, by expounding the 
principles of education in relation to methods of teach- 
ing, — by showing the application of these methods in 
the actual management of a school, — imd by coramuiii- 
oating that kind of knowledge which is best calculated 
to render the teacher useful in his profession. Wlien 
the Committee of Council on Edncation published their 
Minutes of 1846, they virtually announced to the world 
that there was method in education, and that no men 
could become a truly useful teacher without a knowl- 
edge of that method. Acts of Parliament, or legislative 
engines, eannot of themselves make men virtuous and 
religious; but it is legitimately within the range of their 
power to decree that Ignorance, which is ihe most fruit- 
ful source of vice and irreligion, shall exist no longer. 

This government system of education is not in all 
respects what the practical educator could wisli; but we 
■may hope that experience, aided by a careful induction 
of facts, will in time correct what is wrong and improve 
what is defective. 

Jean Paul Richter asks — " What have the political 
vowels of Europe — the English — done for education?" 
We answer, almost everything ! Our great metaphy- 
sicians first give the true philosophy of method; we first 
adopted the monitorial and infant-school systems; and 
although we have been slow to combine and improve all 
that we have discovered, we have at length organized a 
system of national educaiion which bids fair to become 
the most efficient that has ever been pr«posed. 




"ESBEJfT Condition and Fotube Pkogbess of 

Education. 

In taking a view of tbe elate of education in this 
country, we have much to congratuiate ourselveB upon. 
We have been silently progressing; raeihoda of educa- 
tion have beeo improviog step by §tep; bat, at the same 
time, we must confess that we have not yet arrived at 
tbe nt pliu ultra. Still much lies before us to be effected. 
Many educational prejudices want to he swept away, 
and many new principles require to be introduced. Not- 
withstanding, we ought to feel gratified, and to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon what has been done, as it 
gives us the hope that something more will yet be done. 
We live in an age of progress; no branch of human 
knowledge but is advancing — ay, with an accelerated 
motion. In our own times new sciences have been 
created, and new departments of art have been brought 
to bear on all conditions of society. The mighty power, 
of steam bae been developed in our own time. Every- 
thing around us has been advancing; and educatioi)^! 
should advance with the advancement of society. 

Educators may be divided into two classes. There i8,> 
tbe conservative educator, and there is the educational 
reformer. The conservative educator, like the 
servative politician, would wish everything to remain 
as it is and as it has been. The education of fifty years 
past ought to be tbe education of tbe present period, 
Things have gone on well enough in the past, and 
why should they not do the same in the future 
is the view of these educational conservatives. They 
may yield a httle to the prec^sure of public opinion; buti 
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^^H Btill the pi-inciple remaine unchanged in their hearts. 
^^H They may admit, when tbey are compelled to express 
^^V themselves, that the education of the people will not 
^^H tend to the subversion of ^overtiment, and in such things 
^^f as that they will go along with you; but still in their 
hearts tliey are conservative in relation to the advance- 
ment of education. The other class, the educational re- 
formers, advocate utility and progress. They would 
not only have us improve oar educational methods, but 
they would have more of the principle of utility intro- 
duced into our schools, 'iliey would not have the boys 
■ in our national schools taught things that are merely 
curious, or things merely to gratify the prejudices of 
particular individuals; hut they would have them taught 
those things tJiat will bear upon the future pursuits of 
life. We have not yet attained to that. We still, in 
many of our schools, go on with the old routine — read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, with the addition, ad libiintn, of 
catechisms and formularies. Day after day the same 
dull routine goes on. Oh ! how the monotony of the 
dull routine deadens the faculties of the children, and 
not only of the children, but of the educator I It is a 
well-known fact, from the statistics of insanity, that 
in those countries where the pursuits of men are most 
monotonous, there we find the greatest prevalence of 
insanity. It appears, therefore, that it is the monotony 
of the pursuits that produces the insanity; and we cannot 
wonder that the intellectual faculties of such school- 
masters should retrograde, instead of advance, nor can 
we wonder that the children, constituted as they are by 
their good and great Creator with faculties which lead 
them to seek after a knowledge of the propertie. 
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uses of the varioun objects in tlie world around them, I 
sfaonld be uninterested in tfae datl routine in which they I 
are engaged. ] 

The Baconian Philo»ophy eoniidered in relation to the Progrtti { 
of Modern Education, Utility and Progress thould eharae- A 
ttrite all ettr Method* and Sy»t»mt of Education. t 

, Bacon waa one of the most enlightened educators that I 
ever appeared on the earth, — for his philosophy was as ,1 
fully applicable to the advancement of education as to 1 
the development of the experimental sciences. I 

The spirit of tbe Baconian philosophy may be charac- I 
terized by two words, — utility and progbesb. The ] 
ancient philosophy was stationary, because it disdained > 
to be useful: It propounded imposing abstract theoricB 
which had little or no hearing upon the actual conditioD 
of man in society: — It took its aim at the stara, and 
therefore hit nothing: — It speculated about virtue and 
happiness, but added nothing to the comforts or enjoy- 
ments of human existence: — It professed to reform and 
enlighten the world, but left it ae dark and degraded as 
it ever had .been: — It was a sort of intellectual gym- 
nasium, in which the faculties were exercised; but this 
intellectual action yielded no work — no fruit — as regards 
the progress of society; the mind revolved in a circle of 
speculative theories, the starting point of to-day became 
the goal of to-morrow, — there was motion, but no pro- 
gress. The command given by this philosophy was, 
" Mark time I " and thus, for two thousand years, tbe 
human intellect continued to mark time. The father of 
the inductive philosophy gave the command, "Advanoel " 
and society, obedient to this command, has multiplied a 
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thousandfold its resources of enjoyment and happiness. 
This pliilosojihy was practical — it attempted nothing 
which could not be accomplished, — it aimed at a plain, 
tangible mark, and hit it. It sought to improve the 
sciences by advancing the arts. It took the common- 
Bense method of induction, which had from time imme- 
' morial been successfully followed by the artisan, as the 
great iowtrument for advancing philosophy. Its object 
was UTILITY, and its end pkogbess. 

It is not generally known or generally acknowledged 
that Bacon's philosophy, an an inductive philosupby, wua 
reaUy derived from the workshop. The inductive prin- 
ciple had been practised for ages by the workman in his 
various pvoceseea of art. This was thought unworthy 
of attention by the philosopher of the platonic schools; 
but Bacon saw that under this inductive principle the 
arts had advanced, while the scieucea, then so called, 
had remained stationary; and his own strong common 
sense showed him that the principle which advanced the 
arts might also advance universal soienco. 

Let as inquire, How does this phUosopby apply to 
modern education ? 

Aooordiog to the Baconian philosophy, utility and 
progress should characterise all our methods of educa- 
tion. To secure progress, we should aim at what is 
practicable and useful. Until within the last twenty 
years, the platonic philosophy infested all our Rystema 
of education. The inductive philosophy, which created 
new sciences, and infused fresh vitality into the old 
ones, left our educational systems as it found them, all 
Ijut worthless as regards the education of the people of 
a great commercial, scientific, manufacturing, and t 
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giueiTing nation. In our middle and higher class Rchoola, 
the languages of the ancients, the logic of the ancients, 
and the geometry of the ancients formed the great sab- 
jects of school instruction; whilst practical science, 
general knowledge, and near!y all those subjects which 
bear directly upon the interests of man as an active and 
thinking agent, were virtually ignored. This system 
even failed to accomplish the contracted end which it 
had in view. It professed to exercise and strengthen 
the intellectual faculties; but the only faculty which it 
could strengthen, admitting that to be possible, was 
memory. To remember, recite, and admire what the 
ancients had done, was the highest end which it pro- 
posed. It therefore produced a race of Hlavisb imitators, 
and not a race of original, vigorous, and practical think- 
ers. Facts, and the induction of facts, were deemed 
unworthy of their platonic philosophy. 

Now Bacon had taught, in his philosophy, that the 
powers of memory can do little towards the advance- 
ment of science. He ranks the achievements of memory 
with the exhibitions of the mountebank: "The two per- 
formances are of much the aanie sorL. The one is an 
abuse of the powers of the body; the other is an abuse 
of the powers of the mind. Both may excite onr won- ' 
der; but neither is entitled to onr respect," Locke, the 
great metaphysician, also advocated the name view at a 
subsequent period. 

Even geometry was considered to suffer u degradation 
whenever its abstract demonstrations were combined 
with more simple modes of exposition, or whenever it 
waa applied to the business of life,^its essential and 
eternal truths were vitiated by the association. This 
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opinion obtains very largely atnongHt a certttiii claes of 
educators, even at the present day. "Take oare; do 
not simplify your geometry; do not attempt to give 
your children any common-sense definitions of geo- 
metrical truths, otlierwise you will vitiate the eternal, 
immutable truths of geometry. You muBt begin with 
Euclid, and you must end with Euclid." Men that 
apeak loudly in praise of Bacon as the father of modem 
philosophy, will never tell you about this, — that he 
eitposed the systems of education which they are now 
employing in the education of the people of this country. 

Now Bacon taught that geometry, as well as all the 
other branches of mathematii-s, was valuable as a branch 
of education only so far as it contributed to supply the 
wants of society; and that such practical applications, 
BO far from detracting from the discipline which it gave 
the mind, in reality made that discipline more forcible 
and complete. He viewed mathematics as an instrument 
for the extension of art and science, and considered that 
it should be studied, not as an «n(/, but as a meant to an 
tnd, without which the study would be, in a great meas- 
ure, fruitless. ^ 

In short, like the platonic philosophy, the aim of the 
education of these schools was to raise man above the 
influence of vulgar wantn. 

The principle of utility and progress would lead us to 
conclude that the education of the boy should fit and 
prepare him for dischargiiig the duties of the man. But 
what did the collegiate-trained, aristocratic teacher care 
for the duties and interests of the carpenter, the wheel- 
wright, the engine-builder, or the scientific experiment- 
alist ? Their pursuits were altogether foreign to his 
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education and association; of their habits of thought be I 
knew nothing, and cared as little; between faim and! 
them there was an impassable gulf ; he lived in a qiiiea- 1 
cent world of abstractions; they lived in a world of | 
action and progress. How could the one becomu the' J 
educator of the other? 

These remarks, made in reference to the middle and, | 
higher class schools, will apply, with only a slight mod* ' 
ification, to the primary schools of the corresponding i 
period. 

Interest quickens man's perceptions and invigorates I 
his intellectual powers. The artisan works out bis 
results chiefly by inductive processes of reasoning, because 
he finds the highest degree of certainty, and a sufScient 
degree of exactness in the method, and performs his 
inductions well and carefully, for his interest depends 1 
upon his deductions. Hence it was, that whilst phi- I 
losophy remained stationary, the arts went on pro- I 
greasing. Bacon observed this, and therefore recom- I 
mended the inductive process for the advancement of j 
philuEophy. What the artisans had performed success- \ 
fully on a limited scale, be proposed to employ in the I 
advancement of universal science. Thus Bacon's phi- I 
losophy -WAS borretced front the workihop; and what he did j 
for science, we may now do for education; we must hor- i 
row from the worhhop by adopting in our schools, more I 
or less, those processes of reasoning, habits of thought, I 
and peculiar modes of self-instruction, employed by our | 
practical men. I 

If the great intellect of Bacon could condescend to I 
borrow from the workshop, why should we be iishamed 1 
of borrowing from the same source ? But yet so it is. I 
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Talk to aome of our professional men— it may be our 
lawyers, or our clergymeD — about borrowing ideae, aod 
taking hiuta from the working man, tbey would smile at 
yoii with contempt, and say, " Can men who have had a 
college edncation obtain any information from persons 
of the lowly class, whose education has been altogether 
neglected?" Ay, neglected, to be sure; neglected so 
far as the schools in which these men had been placed 
in their childhood are considered; but those workmen, 
when they left the schools, had to commence a course 
of self-education ; and that se If -education bos had its 
results; that self-edn cation makes the English workman 
what he is, — the piide of bis country, the most skilful 
artisan of the world. 

Notwithstanding all that liaa been done for primary 
education within the last twenty years, we are still very 
far from having realized the Baconian condition of 
utility and progress. 

We are still under the dominion of abstract theories of 
education consecrated by great names, and sanctioned 
and patronized by great societies. That philosophy is 
false, and not less hateful than it is false, which arrests 
the progress of knowledge by extioguisbiDg the spirit of 
inquiry and destroying freedom of thought and action. 
The platonic philosophy enslaved the human mind for 
two thousand years, and during that long pei-iod it pro- 
duced no fruit, because it superseded inductive processes 
of inquiry by laying down theoretic dogmas and sublime 
philosophic fictions. Bacon emancipated the human 
mind from this degrading and enfeebling slavery. He 
fihowed mankind that the inductive method would lead 
them to new truths, far exceeding in brilliancy and util- 
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ity aaything which the ancient gods of philosophy, 
whom ibe people had bliadly woi'shiped, had ever dia- 
oovered. It ia not necessary to say how wonderfully 
this prediction has been Tulfilled. Thus our platonic 
theories of education mnat one day fall before the indue- 
live method of inquiry. 

In moral qiiegtions thei'e ia, perhaps, no such thing m 
absolute certainty. A question in education cannot be' 
solved in the same niutiner as a problem in geometry. 
Moral evidence has little in common with mathematioal 
evidence; and the inductive method of research ia in 
many respecls widely different from the analytic method, 
by which we demonstrate abstract truths. In the induc- 
tive sciences, such as educatioD, we seem only to approx- 
imate to tnitb. We can hardly ever say that we have 
actually arrived at the absolute ti'uth; but we approach 
nearer and nearer to it, according as we extend our 
inductive processes. The tmtb lies in the asymptote of 
a curve, towards which we are always approaching, but 
which, we may never absolutely reach. At the same 
time our approximations have always the stamp of util- 
ity, for tbey are practically true; that is, they are true as 
far as the actual wants of society are concerned. The 
inductive method never puts a stop to further inquiry; 
it is itself progressive, and recognizes the principle of 
progress. It gives no divine revelation; on the contrary, 
it appeals to reason, and challenges further inquiry. 
Watt concluded, from his experiments, that the sum of 
the latent and sensible heat of steam was a constant 
quantity: this, although not found by subsequent exper- 
imentalists to be strictly true, was nevertheless a grand 
approximation to truth, which conducted him to those 
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^^B inagnificeDt inventiona wbich have changed the des- 
^^H tiDit^s of the world. The same spirit should be adopted 
^^^ in relation to the development of our methods of edu- 
^^H oation. 

^^P The inductive method has already done something for 
the progress of education, hut its importance is not yet 
sufficiently acknowledged or nnderstood. We are atill 
the slaves of conventional forms and prescriptive theo- 

tries; wo are still loo much overawed and cowed into ser- 
vility by high-sounding names, and by the dogmati of 
self-serving professions anJ arahitioua societies. The 
progress which we have made should be taken as the 
guarantee of further advancement. The positions we 
have gained must form tbu base of operations for still 
greater achievements. 

When 1 was a boy, geography was taught by rote; 
now it is taught much more efficiently by means of maps. 
Arithmetic was imperfectly taught by rules; now it is 
admirably taught by an exposition of principles; but 
there are still many important branches of knowledge 
very imperfectly taught by the nile and rote system. 
We must not abandon the hope of future jwvyrM*. With 
respect to Mtility, there is much which remains to be ac- 
oomplished. We want a greater enlargement of the 
k basis of intellectual and moral development, suited to the 
^dvanced state of our arts and sciences. The rich stores 
( of scientific knowledge, wbich we now possess, should 
ore thoroughly and systematically taught in our 
, schools, not only as a means of intellectual and moral 
oulture, but also on account of their immediate bearing 
[ on the business of life. 

Let UB enter an elementary school iu one of our mana- 
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facturing citieB. The master still teaches on the old 
individual system. There is no blackboard, or any kind 
of experimental apparatus. There are mapB, it is true, 
hanging on the walls, but they seem to have been little 
used, for they are coveied with dust The school is not 
noisy, but there is the locstaut chatter and titter of 
idleness and frolic There is discipline of a certain 
kind, but it is not moral diBciplme The boys are sous 
of mechanics and factory laborera, ind, like their par- 

icnts, they will have to enter the workshop or the fac- 
tory. They are sharp, intelligent-looking boys, and seem 
capable of learning anything which the schoolmaster 

rjaight attempt to teach them, or of taking advantage of 
bis occasional fits of listlessness and abstraction; but 
they are idle, and feel no interest in their tasks. The 
dull routine of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
catechisms and formularies, goes on day after day. The 
school is characterized neither by utility nor by progress. 
The master sits at his desk, apparently in a deep " brown 
study;" let ua look over hie shoulder and see what he 
is doing. He is studying the ancient geometry, and on 
one side of his desk are some books of the ancient clas- 
sical authors. He is a scholar and a mathematician. 
What a misdirection of intellect I What fruit has bia 
knowledge yielded him 'i or what advantage has it been 
to the pupils of his school P Jt has been a negation; or 
rather, it has been worse than a negation. These boys 
want to be taught in matters relating to the employments 
which they will soon have to follow. The master is idle, 
OB a teacher, because the boys will not attend to his 
kbstract prelections; and the boys are idle because the 
laater will not instruct them in those things which form 
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the subjecta of their every-day asaociatioDB. The achool- 
hoaae is aurroitnded by enginea, by factories, by cliemical 
works, and by workshops of all sorts. What a miDe of 
intellectual wealth lies at bis very door available for 
achool inBtraction I Uow useful he might become ! He 
might fill these hives of industry with a far more in- 
telligent and skilful class of operatives, and thereby not 
only advance the interests of the operatives themselves, 
but contribute to the productive resources of his country. 
Hark 1 the steam whistle ! He atarta as a man aroused 
from his slumber. Does that sound awoken some useful 
trains of association F The steam-engine, with its huge 
train of cars, pasaengera, and merchandise, starts on its 
winged course. It goes onward and onward, and woe 
betide the thing that obstructa its progress. It roUa from 
hamlet to hamlet, and from city to city, carrying with it 
the products of industry and iDtelligence. Type of the 
age of progress ! has the shrill blast of thy whistle re- 
minded the schoolmaster that utility and progress are 
realities demanding his consideration, and claiming the 
tribute of bis powers ? Poor dreamer ! have you really 
returned to your problems ? Are you content to remain 
stationary, whilst everything around you reminds you 
that utility and progress are the motive principles of the 
age; and that beings such as you, with all your classical 
lore, must be swept away as the surf of the ocean before 
the advancing tide of civilization ? 

I PaiLOSOPHT OF Method, 

Having arrived at an educational epoch in which the 
importance of teaching, as well as of the method of 
teaching, is duly recognized, it becomes a matter of in- 
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quiry, How ave we to diatiagnisb the true from the 
false? Amid such an acoumulatioQ of facte, methods, 
and systems, what are the evils arisiDg out of the abuse 
of method, and by whal principleaof philosophy are our 
systems to be tested and improved ? In ehort, what are 
the laws which govern the philoHopby of method ? 

Education, like all other Mciences, must be baaed upon 
a careful inductiou of facta. All tnio ideas of method 
must be derived from a careful study of the nature of 
the human faculties, as regards the mode as well aa the 
order of their development. It is, therefore, the first 
bnsiness of the science of method to discover the laws 
and conditious which regulate the development of the 
mind, — to follow Nature wheresoever ahe may lead us, 
and not to lay down preconceived rules for her guid- 
ance. Our attempts to teach by abstract notions, 
formed independently of a careful study of facta, are as 
ridiculous aa the conduct of the aavage who sowed gun- 
powder, instead of trying to make it. It is true, that iu 
the progreas of all science there must be an initiative 
idea, but then this idea muet be tested and perfected by 
an appeal to experience and experiment. When the 
ancient astronomers affirmed that the orbita of the 
planets were circular, hecauae the circle was the most 
perfect figure, they committed a great error in philoso- 
phy, for the true proof of their initiative conceptioa 
should have been sought for in nature, and not in any 
abstract principle. So, in like manner, all our theories, 
or general principles of teaching should be tested by an 
appeal to facta of observation and experiment. The 
relative efficiency of different systems should be deter- 
mined, by placing them uuder the same ciri:umst&w^«.% 
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^^M and relattiins, and then, hy a careful induction of facts, 
^^H we shoald ealablish Home general principles of method. 
^^H Tbe certainty of oiir conclutjionH, iu such cases, depends 
^^B upon two circumstances; — first, on the facilities which 
^^f we have for tracing effects to their causes, and oou- 
Tersely for following causes to their leRitimato effects, 
—second, od the faith which we have in the constanoy 
aiid uniformity with which the same relations and con- 
ditions occur. Thus, for example, the phenomena of 
the material world are always open to observation and 
experiment; and, at the sanao time, the perfect uniform- 
ity with which they take place, leads us to speak with 
confidence of the future, from what has taken place in 
the past. A chemist, after having determined the par- 
ticular action of one substance upon another, from his 
instinctive' belief in the permanence of the laws of 
nature, at once decides that the same action will always 
take place under the samecircumstances; but experience 
alone must lead him to find out what are the essential 
circumstanceb and relations for producing (he particular 
^^m action, and what arc merely casual or accidental; in 
^^k short, experience, or repeated experiment, must lead 
^^B liini.to discover the true relation of uniform sequence — 
^^ the relation of cause and efEeet. 

Let us penetrate a little further into the recesses of 
this subject. Facts are the point of departure of all 
philosophy; these become matters of consciousness; ob- 
servation there lays hold of them before committing 
them to induction, which forces them to yield up the 
principles which they contiiin. The method of observa- 
k tion and induction was first given by Bacon, but it has 
[ ^ecome the spirit of the age,— tbe spirit of the world of 



civUization and development. It constitnteM the unity 
of the age characterized by tbe most striking ilivei-nities 
and antiigonisms. Philosophy has its origin iu observa- 
tion and experience only; to be ao limited is lo be lim- 
ited to hutnan nature; but what else could we have, or 
would we have ? The experimental philosophy of Bacon 
(characterized by observation, experience, and experi- 
niont) is sufficient for the attainmert of all tuowledge, 
and for the completion of every science. It has passed 
sentence on the ancient systems of philosophy, — it has 
destroyed all that was merely hypothetical, but it has 
perpetuated all that was based on observation. A single 
fact not unfreqnently consecrates a mass of errors, and 
sometimes gives to the wildest theories a certain amount 
of credit among men. Everything true and permanent 
in the systems of philosophy, scattered thronghont the 
conrse of time, is the fruit of observation; and every- 
thing permanently useful in society is the result of the 
experimental method. To arrive at a permanent system 
we must not only observe, but we must observe every- 
thing faithfully, truly, and completely, without preju- 
dice and partiality. We must use only the method of 
observation, but we must apply it to all facts, wherever 
they exist; on its impartiality depends its accuracy, and 
to be impartial it must be universal. Method, as applied 
to education, is a mixed inquiry, comprehending ques- 
tions of physics as well as metaphysics; and a compre- 
hensive method of observation is necessary to establish 
the desiderated alliance between tbe two classes of plie- 
nomeua, not by the sacrifice of the one to the other, but 
by the unity of the method employed in ascertaining the 
law connecting the phenomena, which, though different 
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B to kind, are nevertheless coexistent and iuseparable 
s to results. When observation has put us in posscs- 
sion of all the elements of our sciunce, we then proceed 
vitb the work of classification, generalization, etc. 

In order to fuliil these conditions, (A* prineipUt of 
mihod, a* applied to eduealion, must be considered bub- 
JBCTIVKLT as well as objectivklt; that is to say, in 
relation to the he, as well as in relation to tub »0T me. 
The science of the me is called Psychology; it gives the 
history of the soul as derived from con scions n ess 
and refiection; it is, therefore, entirely occupied with 
internal facts and phenomena. The objective is our 
intellectual principles considered in relation to their ex- 
ternal objects. Here we must observe how the minds of 
children develop themselves; and also, how the mind of 
man, regarded historically, or in connection with the 
progress of society, has developed itself. 

All questions relating to methods of instruction are 
contained in the three following: — 

1. What are the characteristics of the acluai, or the 
developed intelligence ? 

2. What are their primitive characteristics ? 

3. What are the intermediate conditions, or occasions, 
connecting the actual with the primitive; or, in other 
words, how is intelligence developed ? 

The first two questions are almost exclusively sub- 
jective; the last is objective as well as subjective. 

Here we start with the actual state of the faculties, 
and arrive at their primitive state by following the in- 
termediate links connecting the one with the other. To 
determine the actual, is the easiest problem, and its 
I solution of the 
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others. This is the experiraental method: we first ob- 
serve and register all the principles or laws which 
actually govern the action and development of the 
facnlties; — we admit only those facts and principles 
whicii really exist, but of those we reject none; — we aak 
not why they exist, or for what they exist; it is enough 
that they do exist, and what is in nature must form an 
element of science; — nor are we in haste to classify the 
results, in order to bring out some favorite theory; we 
are content to wait patiently until their registration is 
completed, so that their relations may be rendered 
apparent, and that their theory may gradually unfold 
itself. 

The philosophy of method, as applied to teaching, 
is not less difficult than important. The diversity of 
views which at present obtains in relation to systems of 
teaching, is a sufficient evidence of the difficulty of the 
subject, and a suflicient testimony to the want of some 
recognized principles. 

The following are some of the diflicuUies peculiar to 
the inquiry: — 

1. Although the same powers and affections are found 
in every human being, yet these powers and affections 
exist in different degrees and states of development in 
different individuals. Hence it follows, that a system 
of instruction which is adapted to one class of pupils 
may not be suitable to another. 

2. Different cansca may, and no doubt often do, pro- 
duce the same or similar effects. This arises from the 
constitution of the mind itself, for we know thai it 
admits of various modes of development. 

3. Teachers differ mtiob i" iheit G.3.^&\»^vX<fifc «a^\ 
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I acquirements; and tliey rarely restrict tliemaelves to tbe 
nse of any special Bystem of iostruction. 

However, nn earnest aluJy of the principles of methorl 
will enable ua to Burmount these obstacles. In con- 



ducting our inquiri 
and principles, havi 
should be duly consi 



icH, the following summary of rules 
cial bciiriug on the subject, ■ 
idered. 
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Important of Definitimu. 
No soienco can make a satisfactory progress unless its 
technical terms are clearly and precisely defined. This 
is especially true in relation to the science of education. 
At present we have scarcely any recognized tenns in 
education; we dignify by the name of a system or 
method some Lrifling modification of a general principle, 
and we make use of terms without sufficiently limiting 
their amount of meaning. Thus we Bpeak of " the ellip- 
tical method," as if it contained some peculiar principle 
which was not involved in "the interrogative Bystem" 
of instruction; some persous erroneously use the term 
" simnllaneouB teaching," to mean the same thing as 
'* collective teaching." As a preliminary step, therefore, 
to the attainment of exact knowledge in the science of 
method, we should always define the terms which we 
employ, before proceeding to the detail of facts, or the 
elucidation of principles. 

Collection of Facts. 

The first step, in the attainment of a knowledge of 

right methods of teaching, is an extensive acquisition of 

factf. In recording these facts, all the conditions and 

collateral circumstauces uhould be carefully noted, for 
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even circDin stances which appear trifliDg at the time, 
may really be important links in the chain of sequences. 

Educational facts may be derived from books on 
mental philosophy, from onr own individual experience 
and observation, as well as from the experience and ob- 
servation of others. We are not to look to legislators 
and school managers for the discovery of these facts, 
nor even should we rely too much npon the hasty im- 
pressions of the visitors of schools. It is upon the 
labors of the practical teaoher that we must chiefly de- 
pend; it is his business to watch the development of his 
pupils' faenlties as they expand themselves under the 
various modes of instruction ; — il is his business to col- 
lect facts, to record observations, and to institute ex- 
periments. J 

In forming a collection of facts, the following ruleHfl 
must be observed: — B 

1. All the facts should be fully ascertained or authen- 
ticated; and whilst no essential facts connected with the 
subject should be wanting, all trivial and incidental cir- 
cnmstances should be omittecl. 

2. The statement should contain a complete and fair 
view of all the facts involved in the inquiry, and none of 
the fatits should be in any way modified to pander to 
any preconceived theory. 

Teachers should aid each other in the collection of 
facts, and Government Inspectors should a£Ford them 
every facility for the attainment of this object. Some 
facts transmitted lo us may appear la be contrary to our 
individual experience; 1ft us beware how we reject 
them! Our prejudices may be standing in the way of 
the advancement of the truth, '^e should lest the facts 
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by Bome new experiment, or we may find some hitherto 
neglected series of facta in our own experience which 
may lead lis to a right decision. Hitherto, the facts 
accumulated by teacberB have been almost ignored. An 
inspector enters a school with a stern determination of 
observing everything for himself, without calling in tho 
aid of the teacher; after spending a few hours in tbat 
school, he leaves it with the belief that he has coUeoteil 
all the facts of its last year's history. Lamentable error ! 
that teacher, if worthy of his oflSce, coald bave given 
him tbe history of the growth and development of every 
boy's mind and character, with a trne account of the in- 
fluences which had been brought to bear upon them, We 
look to the hearty co-operation of inspectors and teachers 
for the accumulation of facte. But the inspector must 
not always appear before the teacher in the stern char- 
acter of censor and judge; he should also appear as a 
friend and fellow-worker in the great common cause. 

In forming a collection of facts, the following sources 
of error should be carefully guarded against: — 

1. Receiving facts from persons whom we have reason 
to suspect of having some interested object to serve in 
disguising or modifying them. 

2. Receiving important facts from persons in whose 
judgment and power of observation we have not the 
fullest confidence. 

3. Receiving partial statements of facts given with 
the view of supporting some favorite eysLem of edu- 
cation. 

4. Receiving opinions as facts. In guarding against 
this fruitful source of error, it is above all things neces- 
sary that we should 




Dktn^vuh between FaeU and Opinion*. 

The confounding of facta and opiaions should be care- 
fnlly guarded against; for we are all too apt to mix up 
our own impressions and favorite theories with the 
detail of facts, aud hence it is often very difficult lor lis 
to separate the one from the other. When a teacher 
states that he has found a certain system of inatnictiou 
produce the most satisfactory results, he does not restrict 
himself to a simple statement of facts, for he gives his 
opinion of the character of the results, whereas he 
should simply describe what these results were. A 
teacher gives ns an opinion iu place of a fact, when he 
states that he has found the elliptical system of instruc- 
tion produce such and such results, when a full and 
simple statement of facts would be, that in the course of 
teaching on the collective system, he had adopted the 
form of elliptical response. The master of a school 
teaches, for the moat part, after a particular system, and 
his pupils make progress; this progress is ascribed to 
the particular system; now the progress of the pupils is 
a fact, and that the master taught by a particular sys- 
tem may also be a fact; but that this system of instruc- 
tion was the true cause of the progress is an opinion; 
for it is giving the relation of cause and effect between 
two facts; and it is quite possible that some hidden or 
unobserved influence may have solely, or at least mainly, 
contributed to the progress of the pupils. The omission 
of a fact in the chain of sequences is often as injurious 
to the cause of truth, as a minreprcBcntation of the case. 
Our statement of facts, therefore, should not only be 
free from opinions and impressions, but it should at tU^e 
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same time be full and faithful, and not distorted in any 
"way with the view of supporting some preconceived 
notions or theories. 

These are some of the rocks on which our method ia 
often wrecked, — it is necessary that we should signalize 
them. 

Comp<m»on and Clatiifieatton of Fact: Relation of Coum 
and Egeet. 
Id order to arrive at general conclusions, our first 
step is to arrange the facts according to the points in 
which they agree; our next step is to strip our groups 
or collections of facts of nil their extraneous circum- 
stances and contingent conditions; that is to say, by a 
comparison of our difEerent groups of facts, we must 
separate those conditions which are essential to the 
result, or desired effect, from those which are accidental 
and n on -essential. Having arrived at a uniform and 
invariable series of sequences, our next step in the pro- 
cess is to trace the relation of cause and effect. When 
one event is invariably followed by another event, we 
speak of one being the cause, the other the effect. Now 
to the facts which are so uniformly associated, we have 
no hesitation in attributing the true relation of cause 
and effect. Let us take an illustration from Dr. Wells' 
theory of dew. The facts of this case are these; moist- 
ure or dew is found on the surface of plants in clear, 
cloudless nights, but little or no moisture is found on 
the plants in cloudy nights; these results take place for 
all plants, whatever may be tbeir color, <&c., and what- 
riiByer may be tbeir absolute temperature. Here the 
[llpflidental or non-essential facts are the color, absolute 
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temperature, &a.,of the plaiits; the esaen tial facta are, that 
dew Ib formed on clear aigLts; itnd that no dew U 
formed on cloudy nights; hence the cloudless sky in ao 
CBBential conditioD for the formation of dew. 

In education, the tracing of the relation of cause and 
effect, among a succession of events, is always a matter 
of difficulty and delicacy, aod is often attended with 
considerable liabilities to error. But the difficulty of 
the task should not deter us from the undertaking. The 
following sources of fallacy deserve especial notice: — 

1, The cause which we assign may he merely an inci- 
dental circumstance, and not essentially connected, as a 
uniform sequence, with the result. 

This fallacy frequently occars in matters of education, 
for how often do we find some trifling mode or manner 
of teaching — such as the class arrangements, &c. — dig- 
nified by the name of a system, which is said to work 
out such and such results ! 

2. The events, which we regard as canse and effect, 
may be closely connected, but not in the i-elation of 
cause and effect. The true cause may be hidden or 
overlooked in onr haste or in our fondness for some 
favorite theory. 

For example, it is a common thing to hear the advo- 
cates of the individual system of instruction appeal to 
the fact, that good scholars were formed under that 
dystem; while the truth is, tlie so-called good scholars 
were made, for the most pjirt, independently of the 
characteristic features of that system, viz., by home 
instmcliou, by the time of training, and by the exten- 
sive nse of class.booka. 

It remains yet to be determined what conditions are J 
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edaential, and what are only accidental, in most of our 
present system of education. It is to be hoped that 
some distinguished person amongst Her Majesty's In- 
spectors, who are in possession of a vast numher of facts, 
will confer this boon on society. 

General PrineipUt. 

Having traced among oar groups of facts the relation 
of uniform sequence, the next step in our process is to 
bring a number of them together, and to discover in 
them some common fact, or element, or general princi- 
ple. This common element, or general principle, be- 
comes a distinct subject of contemplation, and it is 
taken as cliaracteristicof a whole class. In forming this 
generalization two things are especially to be observed: 
Ist, the principle should be a real fact; 2nd, it should be 
true for all the cases without exception. 

Let us illustrate the two processes of elassiScation and 
generalization. 

We take a number of bocliesdifferingin their exteriiat 
form and color; one is an iron ore, another a steel bar, 
another has the shape of a horse-shoe, but they all agree 
in attracting iron, and they also agree in having iron in 
tbeir composition, — we elattify these bodies, and call 
them magnets; color, form, <fec., are accidental proper- 
ties of the class, and composition and the fact of attract- 
ing iron are the essential qualities of the class. But we 
now discover, that if any one of these straight or ob- 
long magnets be freely sus[)ended, one extremity will be 
always directed towards the north, and the other 
extremity towards the south; here we discover a com- 
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mon or general principle belonging lo the whi 
viz., polaritj' ; this is a process of generalmattm. 

The relations of things form the materials of method; 
and the general principles regulating these relations 
constitutes the leading element of method as applied to 
those particular things. 

Having brought together a number of different syi 
terns of instruction which are always attended with 
common result, we must endeavor to discover 
principle which is common to them all, — this coi 
principle will give us the idea of a general method of 
instructioD, which will be operative amid a certain 
variety of incidental conditions. 

As a general principle is nothing more than a conven- 
ient form of expressing a general fact, its legitimate 
application is limited to the particular cases from whioh 
it has been deduced. Hence the error, into which many 
teachers fall, of pushing certain systems beyond their 
legitimate sphere of application. 

A general principle, according to the strict acceptation 
in which we have hitherto taken it, is simply a general 
fact, but it sometimes assumes the form of ii thkokt or 
an HYPOTHKBis. In an hypothesis, a thing or principle 
is tvppoitd to exist; but, like a strict general principle, it 
should adequately explain all the facts which belong to 
the subject-matter. General facts simply give the rela- 
tion of law without making any assumptions; hypotheses 
express the relation of ascertained facts by the supposed 
operation of a thing or principle, which may or may 
not exist; hypotheses, in most cases, only serve the pur- 
pose of conveniently grouping together an extensive 
series of facts and phenomena. Thus, for example, that 
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the planetary bodies attract one another with forces 
which are direotly aa their masHL'B, and inversely as the 
squares of their distances, is a general fact; for the force 
really exists, and really acts by the law which is assigned 
to it. In Franklin's electrical theory, electricity is eap- 

led to be a subtle fluid, which may exist in excess or 
in deficiency in bodies, thus giving rise to the two kiodB 
of electricity, which, according to this theory, are called 
positive electricity and negative electricity. The 
hypothesis, in this case, serves the purpose of connect- 
ing together a large number of facts. Now that there 
are two kinds of electricity, possessing certain distinct- 
ive properties, is a general fact, but that these properties 
belong to a single fluid is a conjecture — an hypothesis — 
which is more or less uscfal to us according as it more 
or less completely explatne the observed phenomena. 

Greneral facts, as well as theories, are sometimes sug- 
gestive, that is to say, they sometimes lead us to suspect 
the existence of some new fact or principle; in such 
oases, however, it is the province of observation and 
experiment to confirm or overthrow the truth of the 
conjecture. 

Educational theories sliould be looked upon with 
distrust, and if acted upon at all it should be with 
extreme caution. They should be regarded in no other 
light than as convenient modes of connecting a series of 
facts, or as suggestive of some course of experimenlal 
inquiry. For example, a teacher would run into a mis- 
chievous error if he were to act upon the phrenological 
hypothesis, that the faculties and aflEections of our intel- 
lectual and moral nature respectively act through and 
by particular portious or organs of the brain, and that. 
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other thinfis being the same, the development of any 
particular faculty or function is in proportion to the 
magnitude of that particular organ, or region of the 
train, through which the faeu]t,y or function is supposed 
to act. To those teachers who seem disposed to put 
faith iu this imperfect theory, we should say: — Why 
act upon any theory, when you can ascertain, with the 
greatest precision, the true character and capabilities of 
your pupiU by actual observation? 

There are two extreme views, in relntion to general 
methods of instruction, which are equally unphilosophical, 
and which should be equally avoided. The one is an 
implicit Gontidence in method; the other is an utter 
skepticiBm as regards the utiiit y of any method whatever. 

»I!vih of Implieit Confidence in Method. I 

No nystem of teaching ciin he efficient unless the 
roaster possyas all those qualities which the system itself 
presupposes. If a teacher is wanting in any of those 
essential qualities, it would probably be better for him 
to modify the system to suit the circumstances. More- 
over, the state and condition of the pupiln may not cor- 
respond to that which the system presupposes, llie blind, 
unreasoning attachment of teachers to systems has often 
brought ridicule upon themselves and discredit upon the 
systems which they professed to follow. Failures of this 
kind have, no doubt, often l«d to the unphilosophical 
opinion "that each individual ought to have either bis 
own system or no system at all."* The teacher should, 
in the fullest sense, be the master and not the slave of 
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the Byatem by which he teaches. The modes in which 
the faculties of children develop themeelvcB are siifS- 
ciently various to admit of slight modifications in the 
eysteiDB of instruction, in order to suit the capablities of 
the master. We can liardJy say of any existing system, 
that it is the only efficient one; and as more or less im- 
perfection is to be found in every existing system of 
education, so it is equally true, that more or tese truth 
may be found in all of them. Until maslerB are thor- 
oughly educated for their work, we mast hold that the 
system should be made for the man, and not the man 
for the system. 

As children love change and novelty, a good teacher 
will vary his subjects of instruction as well as his 
methods of instruction accordingly; his judgment must 
be exercised in selecting those methods which are most 
suited to the existing conditions of his school. 

No intelligent teacher would ever attempt to carry 
out to the strict letter any of our existing rules and 
systems. The following may be taken as a well-estab- 
lished rule in teaching cbildren some of the simplest 
elements of knowledge: " Begin from the beginning of 
the subject, and never take a second step till you are 
sure that the first is perfectly acquired." Now, ibis 
rule, though true in its spirit and intention, is very far 
from being strictly true as applied to some subjects. In 
teaching the alphabet, for example, who would ever 
tbink of making a child per/ectli/ learn one letter before 
it is taken to another; or, in teaching arithmetic, of 
making the child ptrfictly learn the rule of addition 
before it is taught anything of substraction ? 

It will be instructive to consider more in detail, some 
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of the evils resalting from a slavish attauhment lo 
syBteras. 

I. Evils of attaching undue importance to the non- 
essential features of a Bystem. 

II. Evils arising from not giving due attention to ihe 
limits of certaiu modes of instruction. 

III. Evils arising from the neglect of auxiliary aids. 

IV. No system can be efficient without intelligence 
and industry on the part of the master, and without he 
is religiously imbued with a high sense of the dignity 
and importance of his work. 

I. One teacher cannot give Bible lessons without a 
gallery,— another cannot teach arithmetic without the 
Pestalozzian boards, — another defers the teaching of 
drawing until his commitlee can afford to purchase 
Messrs. Parker and Co.'s models, — and so on. To such 
teachers we would say, beware of an undue attachment 
to the mere mechanical forms of individual systems. 
Imbue your minds with the spirit of these systems, and, 
above all, study the philosopliy of their method. If you 
want a plant to grow, you water the root, not the leaves 
and brauubes; so, in like manner, the teacher should go 
to the root^the fundamental principles of education. 

II. Some modes of instruction, very good as regards 
their legitimate sphere of ajiplication, may become use- 
less, if not ridiculous, when ftushed beyond their proper 
limits. It is desirable that these limits should be duly 
ascertained and defined, by a strict induction of facts. 
On the other band, a method of instruction should not 
be despised because it is not of universal application, 
Because the writing syBtem of Mulbiiuser, for example, 
should not be found efficient in making finished writerK, 
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is no reaHon wliy it should not be one of the mosl eligi- 
ble modes for teacbing tbe first elements of form to 
children. In this cane, the business of the philosophical 
inquirer ia to determine tbe extent to which the syHtem 
should be carried. 

Again, a mode of Instruction may be subsidiary to 
some more general method, with which it is neeessanly 
associated, and to which it may give a higher efficiency. 
In this case we should determine tbe relative importance 
of the subordinate method, and the n:>oBt favorable 
conditions for its application. On the other hand, the 
modes of instruction which are employed together, 
should be in harmony with each other, and also in keep- 
ing with the other recogniaed principles of method. 

The methods of instruction adapted to the young, 
may not always be beet calculated for tbe instruction of 
adults. In this case we sboiild determine the period at 
which this change of method should be made. An able 
teacher, who had been successful in teaching arithmetic 
to boys by the Pestalozzian boards, attempted to teach 
adults on the same plan; but lie failed, and thereby 
brought himself and his system into unmerited con- 
tempt. 

III. The teacher should watchfully guard against any 
undue confidence, not only in hie own teaching power-, 
but also in the system by which he teaches. He should 
be ever ready to avail himseU' of all the means within 
bis reach, for giving inci'eased eibciency to his system. 
Without, for example, in the least imdorvaluing hie sys- 
tem of collective teaching, he should not overlook tbe 
aid which he may occasionally receive from individual 
inetrnction; nor should ho despise the ute of Text Booh, 
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g»p«cially when aasociated with home imbructum. The appar- 
ent discrepauciea in the results of some of our existing 
systemg nre doubtless, to a great extent, due to the 
want of a proper appreciation of certain subsidiary aids 
to class instruction, 

IV. Much remains to be effected by the individual 
merits of the teacher. Methods of teaching are little 
better than dead letters in the hands of stupid and indo- 
lent pedagogues, but they become living, efficient prin- 
ciples in the minds of thinking and active teachers. Sys- 
tems should be tested by the teacher and modilied by 
him, if found necesaary, to suit the various tastes, habits 
and future pursuits of the children placed under his care. 
He must become a moral philosopher, always reflecting 
and experimenting upon ma,tter8 of education. The 
Bohool-room is his laboratory and his studio; the little 
boys hy whom he is surrounded are the subjects of his 
reHeccions and experiments, and the great end is their 
intellectual and moral amelioration. The teacher is a 
much more elevated being than the mere mpchaoic. 
The results of machinery are splendid and overpower- 
ing; but then all that is truly great in these results ia 
due to the crealive mind that gave the method,— the 
law, physical or mathematical, or perhaps both physical 
and mathematical, by which these results are produced. 
The machine makers, according to our systems in the 
division of labor, are little better than machines making 
machines; otie forges a bolt, another liles it, and an- 
other puts it in its place; one casts a wheel, anotber 
turns it on the lathe, and another superintends the ma- 
chine that cuts teeth upon ita rim; thus each man toils 
from morning till night, and the labor of one day is the 
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type of the labor of that which aueceeds. It ie not so 
with the teacher; creative minds cannot ho cut out aod 
divide the labor of instruction, or so lay out the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching, as to supersede the exer- 
cise of his reasoning and reflective powers. His work 
19 professional,— it is akin to the medical man's. The 
teacher is no machine, ^ — his mind is above all rules 
and superior to all authority in relation to his work. 
Boards of education and visiting committees should not 
interfere too much with tbe immediate daties and pecu- 
liar functions of the schoolmaster. Elevate hia social, 
intellectnal, and moral condition, but do not legislate 
for tiini with respect to methods of instruction. 

In order that a teacher should be thoroughly devoted 
to his work, he should be duly sensible of its importance; 
— he should believe, that the future character of a coun- 
try depends upon the edncation of its children; — he 
should be fully aware, that, in the soft and virgin soil of 
their souls, he may plant the shoots of poison or sow the 
seeds of sweet-scented flowers or of life-giving fruit; — 
he should realize the momentous thought, that the little 
prattling, thoughtless children by whom he is sur- 
rounded, are to become the men of the approaching age. 
As a necessary consequence of all this, he should care- 
fully look to the predilections of children; — that child 
who is amusing himself with drawing triangles and cir- 
cles may, uuder proper training, hereafter become 
another Pascal; — that little dirty urchin who is plucking 
flowers by the wayside, may become the poet or the 
orator of his age; — that thoughtful, feeble body who ie 
watching the effect of the steam as it blows and puffs 
from the tea-kettle, may become another Watt, des- 
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ined to multiply the resources or our national wealth 
id power; — that rutlilesB little aavage, who is leading 
mimic battles of the snow storm, tnaj become (uuless 
his evil tendencies are counteracted by education) an- 
other Napoleon, who may seize with a giant grasp the 
iron thunderbolt of death, and on the wreck of a people's 
hopes and happiness build himself up a terrible monu- 
ment of guilt and greatness. 

The work of the soul-devoted teacher should not 
cease with the school hours; — the predilections and 
spontaneous ebullitions of feeling in children, in their 
moments of leisure and play, should be carefully watched 
by him, in order that he may encourage and aid the de- 
velopment of what may be good or useful, and be able 
to suppress, or direct into a legitimate channel, wbat may 
be evil or dangerous. 

Under a new and better order of things, an efficient, 
soul-devoted teacher will become one of the great 
thinkers of his age. His leisure hours will be given to 
the study of the philosophy of mind and the principles 
of method, and his daily labor will consist in the practice 
of that philosophy and those principles. Child of hope I 
despair not in the discharge of your arduous duties, and 
doubt not but that public opinion will award to you that 
social position to which jour talents and usefulness en- 
title you; — toil on in all faith and humility! the hour of 
your emancipation is not distant, — injustice is always 
followed by a reaction, — and the dark, cheerless period 
of debasement and uncalled-for self-sacrifice will be fol- 
lowed by light and gladness, when uuder the blessing 
of God you shall possess the means as well as the capa- 
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^^m bilitiea for adding to our knowledge of the 
^^H method as applied to edai^ation. 

^^M Sxptrimtnts required to teit SytUma of Education. 

^^P A system of iDstruclion may be formed with a due re- 
gard to the abstract nature of the being to be educated, 
but it may not be practicable under the conditions and 
circumataiices of a given school, where perhaps large 
masses of children have to be taught under the super- 
visiou of one master, with limited material aids; hence 
it is necessary that all systems should be brought to the 
test of experiment. 

Whilst sound priuciplea of education gain new force 
by every fresh coofinnation of their truth, false theories 
lose some portion of their hold on the prejudices of men 
hy every new exposure of their fallacy. Some thor- 
oughly digested systems of experiment are yet desider- 
ated in educatiou. The form aud object of experiments 
are directly under our control, and in this respect the 
results of experiment are more valuable than facts de- 
rived from observation and ordinary experience. For 
this purpose we should like to see some experimental 
school established under our Government Inspectors, 
where, for example, any two rival systems of instruction 
might be placed exactly under the same circumstances 
with the view of determining tlieir relative efficiency. 
People generally are slow in. adopting what are called 
improved niethodsj their prejudices are always in favor 
of what is old and English, and nothing but au exptri' 
mmtum erwit will alter their predilections. Many old 
systems are associated witli certain extraneous circum- 
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stances which consecrate their errors and give them 
an apparent truth. Thus, for example, the individual 
system of teaching, which at present obtains in most of 
our middle class schools, ia so interwoven with the sys- 
tem oihome iTuirvetion that we cannot see all the evils of 
this system so fully as we should do if it were standing 
on its own merits. It should be stripped of this favora- 
ble association in order to exhibit it in its true aspect. 
And it may be here worthy of observation, that it would 
be well for us to agcertain, with some degree of exactness, 
how far this home instruction should be employed in 
connection with the system of collective teaching, which 
is at present in operation in our schools for the poor. 
The importance of experimental facts may be ill 
trated by the history of physical science. Before the 
time of Galileo it was believed that water rose in 
common pump from nature's Itorror or a vacuum, 
experimental fact was wanting to expose the fallacy of 
this hypothesis; that fact was supplied to Galileo by 
the workmen of Tuscany when they found that water 
would not rise in the barrel of a pump higher than 34 
feet. In like manner, we may lind that some fortunate 
experiment or fact of observation, may lead to a rever- 
sion of some of onr existing dogmas in education. In 
conducting experiments, it may be useful to observe, the 
truth of a great general system of education may be 
confirmed in two ways, viz., by altering the conditions 
under which it is made to act, or by altering the inten- 
sity of the element which conatitutea its distinguishing 
feature. When the pupil of Galileo substituted mer- 
cury for water, to teat the presence of atmospheric 
preHBore, he rightly considered, that if there ^ 
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lataotly acting law of pressure, the column of the one 
fluid vould be to that of the other in the inverse ratio 
of their densities^ it is well knowD that the result of the 
experiment confirmed the truth of the theory. Kot 
satisfied with this coaiiniiation, Pascal proposed to try 
the KCffrimetitum orwi* by varying the intensity of the 
operating principle, aud he therefore had the Torricellian 
experiment performed upon the top of a mountain, where 
the atmospheric column was diminished; the result of 
this experiment, it is scarcely necessary to say, fully 
established the great principle of atmospheric pressure. 
In like manner, it may not he too presumptuous to sup- 
pose, the truth of many of our general theories and 
systems of instruction may be confirmed or overthrown. 

To EttimaU the RuuiU of Method. 
Without undervaluing the communication of positive 
knowledge in the education of children, we should in 
general attach the greatest importance to that system 
which tends most to develop and improve their intellec- 
tual and moral powers. Sut it is possible that, tn our 
regard for this darling idea, we may overlook the fact 
that the study of those subjects which are the most use- 
ful is generally the most instructive. The school of the 
poor should never become an intellectual gymnasium, 
where the future destinies of the children are disregard- 
ed. Children, in the course of nature, become men and 
women, and their pureuitB and studies in school should 
prepare them for playing their parts in the great world 
in wbicli they must move and act. In the education of 
a young gentleman, it matters little whether his muscles 
are strengthened by digging in the garden, or by exer- 
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ciBeH with the parallel bars in the play ground ; bat with j 
the child of poverty it ie very different, — his lot ia labor, 
and labor should form a part of his school training ; to ] 
an Eton scholar, it may bo of little consequence whether ] 
he learns land-surveying, or -whether his tutors teach I 
him to decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics or any other j 
hieroglyphics, provided his intellectual powers are exer- I 
cised and developed; but with the son of the mechanic 1 
it is different, — bis period of school training being 
limited, be has no time to spare for learning things which 
have only a remote bearing on his future employment; 
to him, the school-room should be, in a certain sense, 
the vestibule of the workshop. In estimating, therefore,- 
the results of systems in primary schools, a due regard 
should he paid to this two-fold aspect of education. 

In the education of adults the matter is somewhat 
different, for in this case the chief end, if not the sole 
end, of class instruction should, obviously, be the com- 
munication of that knowledge which shall be imme- ■ 
diately and directly beneficial to them in tbetr respective | 
avocations. 

The object of education should be to develop all the 
faculties of our nature — physical, intellectual, and moral ; 
and that, too, in harmony with one another. A system 
sometimes tends only to develop one set of faculties to 
the neglecting of all the others. When this is the case, 
the teacher should adopt sonne system which shall be 
supplemental to the other, so that the two systems, 
acting in conjunction, shall exercise all the faculties of 
the pupils. The same observations apply to the subject ^ 
of study. For example, the study of arithmetic, ot.J 
geometry, exercises the mind in only one kind of «vL--f 
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denoe — mathematieal evidmce ; therefore, in this case, the 
teacher wauld do w^ll to give, side by side with anth- 
metic, some easy lesaoas on physical science, where the 
mind of the papil is exercieed in moral evidtnee. 



To ASCEKTAIN THE NaTUHK OF TBE BeiNG TO BK 

Educated, 
Ab a knowledge of human nature is the true basis of 
the seietii'e of education, it la essential to the discovery 
of general principles of method, that we should have a 
complete record of general facts relative to the develop- 
ment of the intelltotual and moral facultieH, and that it 
ahonld be fully ascertained, by actual observations and 
experiments, what subjects and methods of Instruction 
are best calculated to aid the development of these 
faculties at the different stages of their growth; in order 
to complete the science of education, we require some- 
thing more than a mere knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of mental philosophy. Such a course of inquiry 
would not only contribute to advance the science of 
education, bnt it would also give us a more complete 
view of the natural history of the human mind. 

It has been said that psychological analysis will lead 
us to a knowledge of the laws regulating the develop- 
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Dient of our faculties; but iu tfae inquiry we may b( 
very much aided by observing bow himianily, or tbe 
mind of society, has developed itself in the different 
stages of its advancement; that ia to say, how the mind 
of man has discovered truth after truth, and built up 
science upon science, in attoining our present elevated 
coDditioQ of civilization and intelligence. It is obvious 
that the miud, considered HisroEiCALLY, that is, object- 
ivELT, must give us the broad features of the mind 
considered fer m, that is, suiuscTiVELy. Those natural 
instincts and impulses which evince themselves in the 
individual mind, must undoubtedly exhibit themselves 
on a grand scale in the development of the race itself,, 
or the mind of man acting in society. 

We give the followiug as amongst the most important 
general facta or laws relating to the development of the 
faculties. 

Generu, Facts Relating to the Development of 

THE Intellectual Faculties. 

1. The faculties follow a law of progressive develop- 
ment, 

2. Tbey are cultivated by being properly exercised on 
appropriate subjects. 

3. They are weakened by being over-taxed, or by 
being exercised on inappropriate subjects. They admit ' 
of a wrong development. 

4. All our knowledge of the material world is derivedi I 
tbrougb the senses. Material objects, and the various I 
phenomena of the external world, are the subjects upon I 
vrhich the faculties first exercise theinselvee. Material„J 
aids promote the activity of all the faculties. 
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The natural force of the facultiesdiflEersin dlflEerent 
individuals. 

6. The voluntary faculties, such as attention, are 
influenced by motivcM. Children like to do Lhiags in 
company with one another. With children, Ihe natural 
und most healthful incentive to attention is the associa- 
tion of pleasure with iuslruetion; nature has connected 
arefined intellectual pleasure with the healthful exercise 
of the faculties; curiosity of the desire of knowledge, 
and the love of the beautiful and the wonderful, are the 
great actuating principles of early childhood, and their 
gratification is always accompanied by pleasurable 
emotions. Unnatural modes of instruction give rise to 
harsh and vitiating modes of discipline. 

7. Habits are formed by the repetition of the same 
acts. The habits of attention and (Concentration are the 
great maiu-spriugs of education. The habit of directing 
the uudivided or concentrated force of tlio faculties to a 
given subject is never fully acquired in early life, — 
children love change and novelty. 

8. One class of faculties may repose whilst auother 
olasB of faculties is being exercised. 

9. The faculties are most vigorous when they are 
exercised voluntarily. The principle of self-dependence 
is one of the most powerful agents of culture. Children 
have a natural craving for knowledge as well as for 
occupation. 

10. The strength of any faculty and the desire for 
exercising it, are greater according as it has been more 
or less called iuto activity. The sooner a faculty is 
called into healthful action, the greater, other things 
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heinff the same, will be its Btr«ngtli. The oultivation of 
the reasoning faculties should not be too long delayed. 

11. The faculties, in tlie course of their developmentj 
act and re-act upon one another. The complete devel- 
opment of any faculty dependa, more or lead, on the 
development of some other faculty. 

The mind is really one indivisible aubHtance having 
different states and modes of action; these states and 
modes of action being called faculties. 

Some of the faculties are almost simultaneous in their 
action as well as in their development. 

All the faculties of the mind exist in a greater or lees 
state of activity at every stage of development. 

The mind a* a whole admits of cultivation at every 
stage of development. The moral faculties maybe enl- 
tivated in connection with the intellectual faculties; and 

12. For the purpose of culture, the faculties may be 
divided into groups or classes. 

13. Our subjects, as welt as oiir methods of instruction, 
may be varied or modified to suit the different classes of 
faculties. 

14. Each class of faculties has its characteristic mo- 
tives of action as well as habits of action. 

16. Each faculty has a primitive state corresponding 
to its apontaaeous development. Primitive judgments 
form the basis of all our knowledge. 

Certain faculties have also distinct states of develop- 
ment corresponding to the subjects upon which they are 
exercised. These states have an importaut bearing on 
early education. 

. All our knowledge is derived from three ftWWCK.^, 
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vi^., Sentation, Refltetion, and tbe PrimitKe Laura involved 
in our menial operations. 

Pbimitivb IntblligencKj as Shown m Pbkckption 
AND Intuition, Considebsd as tub Basis of Dkvkl- 
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There ia a pre-established harmony between external 
nature and the laws regulating the operations of the 
miud. Through sengation, or the impressions derived 
from the senses, the immaterial {the mind) comes into 
contact with the material, and springs (through its own 
inherent energies) into all the various foiins of devel- 
oped intelligence. Without seneation, the mind could 
not germinate; and without the reflex power, which the 
mind exercises over these sensations, intelligence conid 
not exist; but this is not all, — the awakened intelligence 
derives fresh vitality from the primitive laws involved 
in its own operations. Hence our knowledge, the 
aliment of intellectual life, is derived from the three 
following sources: Sensation, Reflection, and Intuition, 
or the primitive laws involved in our mental opera- 
tions. 

The infant soul contains mplieiUy all the faculties of 
the developed intelligence; reason is therewith all its 
essential characteristics, but it is there only in its 
intuitive form. The mind intuitively comprehends and 
feels the relations uuhsisting between itself and the ex- 
ternal world, without being able at once to give its 
knowledge anything like a formal or abstract expression. 
It spontaneously and unconsciously forms primitive 
judgments or inferences, recognizes the beautifal and 
participates it, and acts under the conviction of certain 
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fundamental priucipleB of belief. All the materiala of 
perfect intelligence exist in theae primary or primitive 
intuitions, but they bave to be reduced to definite forma 
and consistent combinations. 

Kature is truly a revelation. To tlie human sonl 
nature speak.s in an intelligible language, which thebrute 
cannot underBtand, The brute looks on nature as it looks 
on a book, — it seea lights and shades, but nothing beyond; 
on the contrary, the human intelligence at once de- 
ciphers tlie symbolic characters of that book. The val- 
idity of our intuitive perceptions must, therefore, be re- 
ferred to this pre -constructed harmony between the soal 1 
and nature. I 

Our primitive intuitions conapreliend judgmeiitis, sen- 
timents, and fundamental priaciples or belief. 

Perception is the first stage of intelligence; but per- 
ception, regarded as a distinct stage of intelligence, 
involves something more than a summation of sensual 
impressions. By perception we become immediately 
conscious of the qualitUa of material objects. Out of our 
perceptions arise certain necessary and intuitive judg- 
ments. We perceive the pro|)erties of an object sepa- 
rately as well as in connectioH with the object consid- 
ered as a collective unity, and thus recognize and dis- 
tinguish objects by their properties; every such cognition, 
obviously, involves a judgment; in point of fact, a prop- 
osition, which, though not ejcpressed, is not the less felt 
and understood as such. We perceive the physical 
qualities of an object, but apprehend something more, — 
we are conscious that tht me, the percipient, is distinct 
from, and independent of, the nol irw, or the thing per- 
ceived. The sentiment of the beautiful ia \ii\.\»XYsti\ ^t 
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look at & flower; — we perceive that it liaa a certain 
Bhape, size, and color; but we apprehend far more ihan 
tliis, — the perception is aBBOciated with pleasurable 
emotionB, and an indefinable seme of th« htaulifuHns tbe 
soul. We listen to an exquisite piece of music; — we 
have a perception of tone and time, but along with thia 
we have the perception of harmony. The mora! and re- 
ligious BentimeiitB are intuitive; the virgin simplicity of 
a child's moral nature is too apparent to require illustra- 
tion; education too often blights tbiB original simplicity. 
Our intuitive sentiments involve some of the deepest 
tboughts and principles of our existence. 

Our primitive judgments or intuitive perceptions are, 
of all our forms of intelligence, the most vivid and com- 
prehensive. They give us all the elements of our subse- 
quent knowledge, not in signs, or abstract representa- 
tions, but immediately, in our self-consciousness. They 
are universal and invariable, for tbey are found as well 
in the savage as in the civilieed man. They are neces- 
sary and absolute; for to be different from what they 
are is impossible. They are formed spontaneously and 
intuitively; that is to say, anterior to and irrespective 
of any reflective processes; they are unreflective because 
they are spontaneous, and spontaneous because they 
flow directly from the primeval harmony existing be- 
tween the material and spiritual worlds. They embody 
all our experience; that is, experience in its most com- 
prehensive sense. 

Our experience (according to the usual acceptation of 
the term) comprehends the knowledge derived from sen- 
sation and reflection; but does our knowledge stop here? 
We must be careful that w« do not leave out s 




ment of tlie inquiry, and then repair the mutilation b3f 
arbitrary inventions. The fact is, all knowledge hegim 
with experience, hut it does not *»rf with experience. 
There are certain intuitive principles of belief, as well ' 
as certain primitive judgracnte, euch as the relation of | 
cause and effect, which cannot be derived fi-om experi- 
ence. Let us propose the qnestion: — What is our prim- 
itive impreKsion relative to causation ? Do we regard it J 
simply as a relation of succession, of antecedent ai 
sequent, or Bomething more? Now the relation of sue- ! 
cession, which is really derived from experience, is a 
verv different Ihing from the relation of cause and effect. 
When we say that fire melts wax, we mean something 
more than that the phenomenon of fluidity succeeds the 
phenomenon of the contact of fire; in fact, we believe 
that there is some active principle in the tire which pro- 
duces the fluidity. Again, onr acts are not only 
sequences to the operation of the wiH,^we regard them 
(from the primitive laws of our mental operations) { 
the direct effects of our volitions. Thus, every act of I 
attention is voluntary, but every voluntary act is chnr- I 
acterized by the circumstance that we consider onrselveB ] 
as the responsible cause of it. A cause, therefore, is not ' 
merely an antecedent to a phenomenon, it is something 
more; it possesses an active productive power; we can- 
not escape the conclusion, for it is involved hi our men- 
tal existence. To adduce any further illustrationaof the 
nature of our fundamental pi-inciples of belief is unnec- 
essary; enough has been said to render manifest the 
general truth, — that they are based on the laws which 
the Creator has established. 

Every branch of knowledge must pass throu^ti \,'qs 
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intuitive before it can reach the abstract form; that is, 
the form of abBtract representation. There ia a reality, 
a ijepth, an exhaustlesBness, in our primitive knowledge, 
but it is vague and undeiined; it muet become ohjtetified 
before it can become definite; it must be fixed in the 
repreaentative form of language before it can become an 
element of exact acience. 

Such is the primitive intelligence, — the intelligence of 
jierception and intuition. We now enter upon a new 
and broader platform of development. Hitherto all our 
cognitions have been immediaU; that is to say, they have 
flowed directly from the sensations derived from con- 
crete things; now the faculties of memory, conoeption, 
and representation come into active play, and create a 
new world of cogniliona, at once spiritual and material, 
— the world of ideas, of signs, and representations. The 
facts of perception are no longer idealized impressions, 
existing, as it were, only subjectively, or in our con- 
sciouaness; they now assume the representative form of 
language, which is a symbolical representation of thought, 
whereby we give a sort of independent and external ex- 
istence to the results of mental operations. The mind 
translates all its primitive judgments into language, and 
the judgments so symbolized are called propositions. 
Primitive propositions (lilce primitive judgments) ex- 
press the relations of concrete things. Language 
expresses our primitive judgments first in the form of 
primitive propositions; but by the aid of the faculty of 
abstraction, these judgments are gradually generalized, 
and then the corresponding propositions become general 
and abstract. Again, by the faculty of abstraction, we 
separate the elements of a proposition in order to con- 
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eider them separately; these elements are abstract ideas. I 
Thus, in the development of fhe understanding, we be- 
gin with judgment; then follow propositions; ^ndlastof 
all we have abstract ideas; judgments are formed by the 
faculty of judgment, one of the original functions of tbe 
mind. 

We have obaerved that primitive judgments expressed I 
in language are called propositions, or it may be axioms. 
Now it is important to bear in miiid that these abstract 
representative forms involve nothing more than what is 
contained in tbe primitive forms. When you teH a child 
(with your " subject, copula, and predicate") tiiat "A 
rose is beautiful," you tell him nothing but what he pre- i 
viously knew and apprehended in the form of a primi- 
tive judgment; that is what yon really do, — you show 
him how to express his primitive judgments in language, 
and thereby show him bow he may give fixednt 
precision to his intuitive cognitions; that is, how he may 
give to his silent thoughts and emotions "a local habita- 
tion and a name." 

The law regulating the acq^uisition of knowledge is 
this: we cognize the concrete before the abstract, the 
concrete being the simple, the abstract the ditKcult. 
Primitive judgments formed in connection with the sen- 
sations derived from concrete things, precede abstract 
representations aud processes requiring the exercise of , 
abstract judgment and reason. A child judges of the 
color of an object before he Las formed any abstract 
idea of color; he judges'of the relation of numbers be- 
fore he has any idea of number apart from its concrete 
representations; he judges of form before he has any 
cognition of the abstract definitions of form, aad wa ft\i. 
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Primitive judgraeuts form tbo basis of all our knowl- 
edge, whether of abstractiooB or of procesaea of reason- 
ing. An axiom ta an abstract expression of a primitive 
jiidgmeni formed in relation to the peroeption of actual 
obj(;ctfi; theae judgmenta exist in themiiidand form the 
subjects of perfeot cognition before tbey are regarded 
in their axiomatic form. Tlius, for example, a child 
would not underataud you, if you were to teil him that 
two and three make five in consequence of the axiom, 
that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts; but he 
would think and reason In accordance with it, if three 
objects and two objects were placed before him in order 
that be might ascertain their sum. 

Primary education begins with the culture of our in- 
tuitive perceptions; tbia culture chiefly con siata in afford- 
ing occasions and stimnlaDta for their developmeot, and 
in fixing them in the miad by means of representative 
language; this is what we mean by the cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties. Hence object leasona, picture les- 
sons, etc., constitute the best forms of early culture. 

To enlarge on this subject, at present, is unneccBsary; 
enough has been said to render manifest the general 
truth, — that the young mind, at every stage of ita devel- 
opmeut, is more or less influenced by the culture of the 
primitive or perceptive faculties. 

Classification of the Faculties of the Miitd. 
Thatnmdha» intellect, feeling, and wili- We think, 
we feel, we act, that is to say, we have thoughts and 
feelings, and we have also the power of controlling our 
thoughts and feelings. H«nce our internal phenomena 
comprehend inteltj:ct, feelings or emotions, and will. 
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The ideal tjpe of the human boiiI (the image of God) 
consiats in the full and harmoniona development of these 
three elementa; the intellect, in this perfect atate of de- 
velopment, is characterized by freedom of thought; 
the emotiona by benevolence or love; and the will by 
UNKKSTKiCTED POWEB. Under proper culture (with the 
blessing of God ', the pouI gradually aaaimilates itself to 
thia perfect state of development. It is true, that iu the 
present world we may never reach this ideal state of 
devclopmout, neverthelesBwe may be constantly tending 
towards it. 

The strength and activity of a faculty depend on .the 
foi'ce of the will which animates it; and in like manner, 
the character of our emotions ia detorniincd by the 
active force of the will. If we want to ascertain the 
stage of development of the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties, we must look to the state of the will aa regards 
its freedom : this ia the true index to all the other ope- 
rations of the mind. In infancy, when the faculties are 
feeble, there ia little or no voluntary power; the mind is 
chiefly governed by instincts or intuitions. On the 
other hand, as we acquire Hiore and more intellectual 
and moral power, so we gain more antl more force of 
will. Our acta (intellectual as well as moral) are deter- 
mined by actnatiug principles; that is to say, by 
motives, by habits, and by instincts. Our force of will 
and thought ia evidenced by the character of our actuat- 
ing principles. 

Few Dittitict Sta/jes of Development. 

There are four phrases in our language which have 
reference to four characteristic or distinct stages of 
mental activity: l^ereme the things I ba\e & wniwftMrn 
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of the tbiiig; I know or uruhritand tbe thing; aod I can 
proM tbe thiog. The faculties called into operation In 
the first act may he named the pkkckptivb facultibs; 
those in the second, the conckptivk or bkpbbsentativk 
faculties; in the third, the knowing faculties, or the 
faculties of the underalanding; and in the fourth, tbe 
RKASONiNQ FACULTIES. These four classes of faculties 
characterize four distinct stages of intellectual develop- 
ment. Co-ordinate with these four intellectnal stages 
we have also fonr distinct atages of development of the 
emotions and will. The first intellectual stage is marked 
by a maximum of sensibility with a minimum force of 
will; the second by a diminution of sensibility with an 
increase of the force of will; the third, by a further 
diminution of sensibility, with a further increase of the 
force of will; and tbe fourth by a minimum of sensibility 
with a maximum force of will. These four stages, then, 
respectively comprehend the condition of the intellect, 
the emotions, and the will; that is, of the whole mind. 
All the functions of the mind, more or less developed, 
exist in these different stages; at the same time it must 
be understood that one stage gradually merges into that 
which succeeds it, Tliese stages of development sepa- 
rately exist under a condition of transition and assimila- 
tion. The commencement of each is marked by the birth 
of a new faculty which had previously existed only in a 
latent or embryo form. I'bey are distinguished from 
one another by the peculiar activity of the faculty which 
obaracterixes each; and tJiey are mutually connected by 
the necessity of a certain amount of simultaneous action 
and development.* 

•Tbe laUowing mode or representation may aid tlie conceptloa In real- 
L tilnti tbe mutual relations of tticse staces ol devctapmenC. 

Huqian Intel llpenae, iu Ita dlSeieDt fonns of developmeiit, la fnterm^ 
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Tbe classification of the intellectual and moral facnltieBl 
here proposed, is distinctly exhihiteil in the following! 
tabular forms, 

I. Classification or the Faculties of tdb Mind ab | 
A Whole. 



■.sx^. 


„.,..„™.„..., 


Tb.„™,r«.u,„. 


Th. r»)l„f.. 


Th.WIII 


1st BtaRH. 


The Perceptive 


"■zrensrsr 


Instinct and paa- 
HloiiB with little 


M Stoge- 


The Conceptlvc 
or Representa- 
tive faculties. 


feotioHS. ' 


Instincts and p»9- 
alons with soma 
voluntary power. 


3d Stage. 




Afteotlons more 


Considerable force 


«h stawfl. 




»,„.«„. or 


Freedom ol Will. 





dlale lietweeD the animal organism, the zero of Intelligence, and the 
InSnlte. Between tbe zero at intelligence and the infinite there are four 
awencilng stages, respectively conllmious, bnt each Joined to the one 
which succeeds it by on abrupt line of connection indicating the explicit 
development of a nevr power. At eacli step of the o-scenl, we appruaoh 
the Infinite and recede from the i;oro. At the hasa of those tour ascend- 
ing stages or platforms of development, ne place the line ohich marlisthe 
level of the animal organism. Ascending from this base tine, we have the 
llrst stage nl development, which marks the region ot intuition: somewhat 
abmptly this stage connects Itself wilh the second stage of development, 
whioh marks the region of representation, and soon, until we arrive at 
the most elevated stage of human development, the region otttioughtand 
reflection, which continually approaches the line of inflnlte etevution 
without ever reaching it. However high human inifiUlgBnoe may rise la 
r^on of thought, it must always he iiiflnitely removed (rom the inlliLtle 
Intelligence, tbe image of Uod; but tlie llrst stage of human Inlclllgence 
in Its descent approaches nearer and nearer, until it Is indeOnilely near 
to tt>ezero of intelligence, tbe animal organlsui. 
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II, CLiSSEFICATtON OF THK INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 



„w;iu 


■^--^iS.?.'"" 


"-r^.^SJIL™' ° 


,..,.,..., ,-^ . „. 


I3t auige. 


(acultlaa. 


Intuitive. 


tiou. Retention. Frl- 
mltlYe judgment or 
Intuitive pcreaptlon. 


2(1 stage. 


5',K=i:."- 




Conception. Imagln- 

Recolleutlon. Repre- 
sentation as eitiflilt. 
^d in^an^age. Frl- 

oeptlon. 


Sri Stage. 


Underatand- 
ing. 


OoKiUtlvB. 


Abstraction. Cleaalfl- 
Won. Eiplldt com- 


4lliStHfie. 


laoulti™^*"' '"'' 


HoeltaUve. 


Observation, Reflec- 
tion ; Speculative 
thinking, etc. 



Explanatory Bemarh. 

First Stage. — Here the ha a I t fa Ity p 

ception; but nil the faoult s f ntell g n m t x st 

rudimciitally or implicitly n th t g f b utal { I e 

notneua. The chief moti p n [1 a t t und 

intuition; yet at the same t m tm tb b d that 

1 there cannot be the slightc t ns a d fa ton 

I without aD act of attentiou, that is, without some acliv- 

Kity of will. On the whole, our mental phenomena, at 
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this stage, are characterize rt by sensibility and sentii-! 
meut, rather than by thought and reflection. 

Observation is a compound faculty comprehending 
(more or leas according to circiimstauces) Discernment, 
Comparison, Composition, and Implicit Abstraction. 
Observiition may be either implicit or explicit; that is, 
it may be to a great extent an unconscious act of tiie 
miml, or it may be in the highest sense a voluntary act, 
performed from a preconcerted plan and for the attain- 
ment of a specific and defined object. In the latler sense, 
observation is decidedly a faculty of reason; in the 
former sense it belongs to the perceptive class of 
faculties. 

Frimilivfl Jadgment is the faculty of judgment in its 
first or primitive form, by the exercise of which the 
child at once cognizes simple truths or intuitive propo- 
sitions. Observation and Primitive Judgment may be 
regarded as the mdiraental or embryo forms of Reason. 

Retention is the primitive or rudimentary form of 
memory. With a slight effort of will the prominent 
features of an impression are retained in the mind; this 
power we have called retention; but after the impres- 
sion has entirely faded from the mind it is revived or 
recalled by the power of memory. By attention the 
mind lays bold of sensational impressions, idealizes them, 
and fixes them in the soul in the form of primitive 
knowledge. Strictly speaking, we do not retain the 
sensational impression, but only those prominent portions 
of it to which the attention has been most powerfully 
directed, and which the mind has idealized, or made, as 
it were, part of itself. We look intently at a striking 
object, — we close our eyes; the image of the object \& 
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retained in the iniDi.l, not by a coDscious efEort of will, or 
by an ordinary act of memory, but by a power some- 
vhKt resembling Jt. The products of sensationa, consti- 
tnting the results of experience, Hoon find a lodgment in 
our mental treasury, and of their existence the mind be- 
comes conscious whenever similar sensations are pre- 
sented. The recurrence of the same sensation gradually 
gives rise to the power of consciously recalling it. 

In this stage, external phenomena and tbeir relations 
are viewed, less as subjects of thovffhl than as objects of 
lentimstU and feeling: the mind, standing, as it were, face 
to face with the objects of perception, is necessarily more 
engaged with the contemplation of the objects them- 
selves than with its own self-Gonsciousness; hence the 
mind is more sensual than reflecLive. Now a. new class 
of faculties, memoiy and conception, are about to play 
tbeir part in the mental history, and to draw the mind 
more away from the dominion of mere sensational im- 
pressions: We now pass from the sphere of perception 
and intuition to that of conception and representation. 
- SfioOND Stage. — Hero the first faculty to be considered 
IB UEMOicY. We exercise this faculty when we recall 
ideas or intuitions with the /uU and dittmet cotuctotuneit 
of connection between the type and the antitype. At- 
tention, as a decidedly voluntary power, now exercises 
the most powerful influences in the development of the 
other faculties. We look latently at au object of beauty; 
a sensation is produced, the attention is aroused: we 
look again at the object and examine all its prominent 
features, as well In their relations to one another as in 
dieir relations to the object as a whole; we idealize the 
Sensation, that is, we throw it into a form suited to our 



appreheusion : hero the mental operalious involved in the 
act of perception enable ub readily to recall the image 
we have consciously constructed. Strictly speaking, 
memory in a repetition of a mental operation accompanied 
with the consciousness of its prior existence; what we 
recall is simply the product of the mind's operations. 
When we remember a thing, we reproduce the mental 
operations connected with the immediate perception of it, 
The next faculty to be considered is conckption. In 
every act of memory the image which is recalled is 
always connected, in our conscionsness, with the actual 
impression which had been previously produced by the 
object: but this image may become so idealized that we 
at length lose sight of its connection with the original 
impression ; in fact, the idea, apart from the object itself, 
may become a distinct object of consciousness and con- 
templation: this mental process is called conception. 
The peculiar function of conception is to store the mind 
with ideas formed out of our immediate perceptions, by 
aid of attention and memory. This accumulation of ideas 
tends to elevate the mind more and more above the in- 
■ Suence of external impresaions; to give the mind a more 
independent existence; to engage it more in the con- 
templation of the world of ita own creation, — the world 
of conceptions and inward representations. Imagina- 
tion is a higher kind of conception; the latter ia rtpro- 
duelm, the other prodwtm or creative. Imagination com- 
bines and modifieB our conceptions of existing things in 
such a way as to produce a purely ideal or fictitious 
representation. Conception is something more than 
memory on the one haTid,and something less than imag- 
ination on the Other. 
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The (acuity of asbociatiok now gives us a new power 
re-r our mental operaticns, — it gives order atidarraDge- 
ent to our iileas and conceptione, and enables uk to 
nyreneat tliem by signs and aymliols. By the faculty 
of aMociation, certain sounds and written signs become 
Wggestive of, or associated with, certain ideas; the name 
of a thing, for example, whei her siioken or written, be- 
comes associated with the conception or idea of the 
thing, HO that the presence of the one suggests that of 
the otlier. But we an-ive at this result progressively. 
Tlie origin of language gives us the origin and natural 
history of tlie faculty of representation. Our first out- 
ward signs of ideas are geHtiires; a nod is the represen- 
tation of an affirmation; a shake of the head, of a nega- 
tion, and HO oil. Our natural wants are »lso indicated 
by characteristic gestures . Sounds imitative of the 
peculiar cries of animals are taken as the signs of the 
i<}ea of those animalx. Our natural expressions of pleas- 
ure, pain, surprise, etc., also readily become the symbols 
of the mental states which they indicate. Spoken lan- 
guage naturally comes before written language; a child 
perceives a particuliir objccL; we point to it and express 
ita name) the process is repeated until at length the 
Uta of the subject and the moim of it are inseparably 
associated in the child's mind. A child interprets a life- 
like picture as we do a booii; he reads in that picture the 
history Df the acts, passions, and habits of the creatures 
represented. Picture writing is the next obvious stage in 
thti representation prooeas, Hud it is not difficult to con- 
ociive how the pititorial process of representation would 
gradually merge into a purely symbolic representation. 
A written language, then, composed of arbitrary sym- 



bolic cliaract«rs, is the highest evidence of the frefli,] 
exercise of the repreaentativt; faculty. It < 
ohJKtifiet our ideas, and gives, as it were, a twofold exis- 
tence to the products of thought. Words and ideas 
txercise a reciprocal influence on each other; the visible 
representation suggests its corresponding idea, and the 
idea suggeslH its coiTesponding representation. 

By the faculty of becoi-ikction we retain words, and, 
through them, reproduce the ideas which they 
bolize. 

Thihd Staue. — Language not only enables us ■ 
press our ideas by signs or words, but it further enables 
us to express the varioua relations which these ideas bear 
to one another, that is to say, it enables us to expresB 
our judgments In the form of propositions. This is a 
step in advance of the foregoing stage of development. 
Now we have to express our primitive judgments, em- 
bodying all the results of our experience, In the form of 
propositions; but, besides this, we have to classify, ex- 
tend, and generalize these judgments, and to express , 
them in tbe form of general or abstract propositions. 
The faculties oC abstraction, classification, and general- 
ization, which have been hitherto only incidentally and 
implicitly exercised, must now be methodically and 
explicitly brought to bear upou the materials of knowl- 
edg,. 

There are two kinds of abstraction, viz., mediate and 
immediate. In mediate abstraction, we compare the 
qualities of different objects, reject their differences in 
order to fix upon their rese nob lances, and from these 
resemblances we derive a general or abstract idea. In 
immediate abstraction, we cotopare the parts or qualities 
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of a linfflft '>)>j«ct; Himinating aad ■ egkctu ig tbe iii£- 
ridnal »n4 variatile parts, we diaeaga|^ Ae genenl and 
inrariahli! pari, an'] give it the fom tA an abstract or 

y8n«r»l idea. In both ca««a the end proposed is the 
derirati^n of a general idea; this general idea, being 
flsed atirl esprewte'l by a term, will be henceforth used 
M a crmmim nign of a coni|ilete cla«fi of phenomena. 
The mimi, by fixing its attention on aljstract words, or 
genirral t«rnu, a* the ngns of ideas, disengages itself 
from the minor detaiifl involved in the contemplation of 
tbe concrete world. 

Having gained a new Mtore of abstract and general 
ierraa, we exprciw our jndgmenU in those terms, and 
tbtiH derive altstract propositions. We compare abstract 
tflrm* with cavfa other, ho as to determine iheir agree- 
Dlfliit or disagrtiement; we analffw propositions express- 
ing our judgments, nnd put the clemeuts together in 
Mother form bolter suited to our apprahension. These 
aatital operstions indicate that we have passed into a 
blghtir regiou oF thought, and that we have arrived at an 
•Itltudo of (Uivclopmenl which gives us a wider, a more 
■laot, and n less obslruoted. range of view than we had 
It the anterior puriod of development. 

FouBTii Htaob. — IJoing provided with tlio great iii- 
ttrumunt of thoiiglil — language — reason now freely 
oxpnudn ilsolf; ll wings its ways into every i-eglun of 
Inijulry in soaroh of truth; it methodizes all its materials 
of thought, and proceeds tu investigate truth according 
to oortalii defluito and explicit modes; it lays down cer- 
thlu Nolf-dotormincd principles of action, and suborns to 
ttself nil the other ugicratioiis of the mind; with a pene- 
trkting and comprvlieusive glance, it looks back apon 
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all the proceases of thought through which it has pansed, 
and links the past with the preiient, and the present with 
the future. Reason, in this condition of freedom, is not 
merely cognitivf, it in also cogitative; it not merely 
Beeks knowledge, but it aleo seeks to discover the 
sources of knowledge;— it endeavors to penetrate truth 
to its very centre, — to trace truth to its origin, history, 
and consequences. 

Indiictiye reasoning leads us to a knowledge of the 
general laws of nature; deductive reasoning enables us 
to tell the antecedents of any given phenomenon, and to 
foretell its consequents. By abstract or speculative rea- 
son we attain a knowledge of unUwial truthi, embracing 
alike the laws which govern the operations of nature, 
■ and the operations of thought. Our intelligence is now 
much higher in the scale of development, than that 
which we characterized by conception and understand- 
ing; it contains the ideality of the one combined with 
the exactness of the other; it embodies all the anterior 
developments in one harmonious, definite unity; — in 
short, it is complete freedom of thought under the con- 
dition of law and responsibility. 

Essential Points to bk conbidkbbd in eelation to 

^ Method as applied to Education. 

1. The nature of the faculties, 
II. The subjects best adapted for the cultivation o 
each class of faculties. 

III. The nature of the motives acting on each class oil 
faculties. 

IV. The habits of action to be established in relatiQo| 
fe,«ach class of faculties, 
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V. The methods of iiiatriictiou adapted to each clii* 
I'Of'faculties. 

VI. Application of re^ulU to the different periods c 
lucatioD. 

I. Natpke of the Facultibs. 



The nature of the racultiea may be viewed under the 
following aspeets: — 

1. The peculiar function of each faculty. 

1^ 2. Mutual relation of the facuitiea. 
3, Classification of the faculties with reepect to their 
^nmultauaous cultivation. 
1. The Peculiar Function of eaeh Faculty. 
What we have further to ndduce relative to the nature 
of each faculty, has a special hearing oa method as ap- 
plied to education. 
It has been observed that reason and other faculties 
of thought, exist in a rudimentary form at the very 
earliest stages of development; but there is a period in 
onr intellectual growth when tbese faculties attain cer- 
tain definite or explicit stages of development. So far 
as regards the purpose of elementary education, it may 
be asssumed that each faculty may exist in two distinct 

•Btatee of development, viz., in its first or simple form of 
Sevelopment, or in its latest or complex form. What, 
|ben, are the characteristics of these two states 'i 

Certain faculties may exist in distinct and determinate 
ilates of development, depending for the most part on the 
ttalwe of the subject of inilruoiion ; that is to lay, whether the 
\ nAjed be eeturete or abitraet. 

In general a faculty will exist either in a simple or in 
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ft complex state, accordiDg as the subject to which it in 
directed is concrete or abstract. Thus, we may have 
either simple conception or abstract conception; simple 
abstraction or complex abstraction; simple memory or 
recollection, ideality or imagination; iutuitive reasoning 
or abstract reasoning, ond so on. These faculties at the 
first stage of their development have simple and definite 
functions, whereas at the latest stage they assume new 
and more complex fiiuctiona as we rise higher into the 
region of intellection. It ia true that these two states 
of development gradually merge into each other, accord- 
ing as we blend the two classes of subjects together. 

Conception. — Our »impUtt eoneeption* are formed by 
the aid oT models and pictorial representations; ahttraet 
eotte^ium is the conception of a thing formed from a 
verbal description of it. 

Imagination. — This faculty, in its latest slate of de- 
velopment, creates fictitious scenes and events, and in- 
vests mere abstractions with all the qualities of vita! 
existence. But the iDEALiry peculiar to young children 
is very little removed from simple conception; with the 
aid of visible representations they form the idea of 
absent objects or distant sceneo; a stick with a rag tied 
round it is invested with all the qualities of a living 
baby; a small picture enables them to realize the idea of 
an unseen reality; in this case the ideal conception is 
formed in connection with the concrete representation. 
. Abstraction. — A child's first abstractions are derived 
I comparative examination of the properties of 
fencrete things: He forms an abstract idea of number 

■ counting various familiar objects; he forms the 
WtracI conception of a quadruped by observing the 
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fact that cats, dogs, horseH, etc., have a certain quality 
in common, viz., four legs or four feet. Whereas iw 
aome of our higher abstractions the subject undergoes a 
process of intellection, or intellectual elaboration, before 
the abstractions are completed. Thus, in order to 
realize the idea of a noun, the child must frequently 
form a doable or complex abstraction; for tk» name of a 
thing (e. g. bird) is a noun, not th» thing itself; on the 
other hand, a horse is really a quadruped. 

Some eminent writers on education assert " that the 
faculty of abstraction is the laiett in the development of 
the human mind." Mow this is only true as regards the 
faculty of eon^l»z ab$tractioti, for even young children 
readily exercise the faculty of simple ahttraation. 

Ideas of number, form, magnitude, weight, color, etc., 
belong to our simple abstractions; ideas connected with 
our mental operations, the analysis of langtiag^, pare 
science, etc., belong to our complex abstractions. 

Reason. — A child's reasoning chiefly consists in mak- 
ing simple deductions or inferences from palpable facts 
or from the relations of concrete things; whereas reason, 
in its highest form of development, investigates the 
relations of abstract things. Mental arithmetic, taught 
by objects, calls into activity this early or first form of 
reason; physical laws, geometry, etc., taught in the 
same manner, also exercise this lirst form of reason. 

The pecnliar function of reason is the investigation 
and recognition of truth ; but in every process of reason- 
ing there is always something taken for granted or 
assumed to be true. The truths assumed may be self- 
evident axioms, facts derived from observation and ex- 
periment, principles derived from induction, or abstract 
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propORitioD^ which have been previouBly established. 
When a child reasons abont familiar things, or familiar 
phenomena, the axioms forming the basis of hia infer- 
ences are not expressed in an abstract form of lan- 
guage, — they are rather understood from their actual 
and special relation to the eubjects or objects; in fact, 
hia belief in these axioms is of that silent, unconscious, 
instinctive kind of belief. 

The simplicity or complexity of process of reasoning 
depends upon, 1, The nature of the subject; 2, The 
method; 3. The natnre or form of the axiomatic truths 
or propositions, as the case may be. 

1. The nature of the subject. The subject may be 
either concrete or abstract. In the former case, other 
things being the same, our reasoning will be simple or 
intuitive; in the latter case abstract. 

2. The method may be experimental, inductive, ten- 
Liative, or some other method which appeals to the per- 
[fieptive faculties; or it may be abstract, that is, the 
method may appeal to the reflective faculties, and not to 
the perceptive faculties. In the former case, other things 
being in keeping, our reasoning will be simple or intui- 
tive; in the latter case abstract. 

3. The nature or form of the axiomatic truths or pro- 
positions. These may be explained in connection with 
the particular subject, or they may he expressed in the 
formof abstract truths. In the former case, other things 
being in keeping, our reasoning will be simple or intui- 
tive; in the latter case abstract. 

Hence we come to the g«neral conclusion, that our 
iSBoniDg will be more or less abstract or tL\%t^M&^^, 
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according as the fflciilty of abBti-action in more or less 
exerciaed in the process. 
That our intellectual faculties may exist in two dis. 
tinct states of development seems to have been over- 
looked by teachers, as well as by educational writerH: 
these states, ae we have endeavored to show, depend on 
tiie nature of the Bubject to which the faculty is directed; 
the concrete exorcising the simple form of the faculty, 
and the abstract the complex form of the faculty. The 
resnlt of this misconception has been that the cultivation 
of the higher faculties has been too much neglected in 
oar elementary schools. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the higher faculties, in their first or simple 
forms, may be healthfully exercised at an early age. A 
^^B child of seven years readily forms simple abstractions, 
^^F and reasons clearly about concrete things. 

^H 2. JIfulual Rgiation of the Faeulties. 

^^M The following points of rotation are worthy of consid- 

^^M eration: — 

^^M 1. Relation of succession. 2. Relation of assimilation. 

^^M S. Relation of aggregation. 

^^^ 1. Relation of succession. In our various mental pro- 

^^B oesses there is a natural order of succession as regards 

^^V the action of the faculties. Thus, sensation is followed 

^^H by perception; perception and attention are followed by 

^^B memory and conception; conception, observation, &c., 

^^K by abstraction; and so on. This order of succession 

^^H seems to correspond with the order of development as 

^^H f^ven at p. 77. 

^^K~ 2. Relation of assimilation. All the faculties are at 

^^B first feeble and circumscribed as to theirmodes of action, 
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but under proper culture lliey gradually gain strength 
anil assume new moden of action. This growth and de- 
velopment is in many eases equivalent to thi 
lation of one faculty to another. Thus: — attenliou m- 
Ufuified bccoraea eonemtralton, or that faculty whereby 
we direct the undivided force of the faculties to a given 
subject. Obs&rvation tnUtttified and methodised becomes an 
important element of inductive reasouing. Tlie con- 
ception of a thing, from a verbal description, is an ideal 
operation nearly allied to imagination. The conceptive 
faculties verge upon the abstract faculties; to form a 
true and complete cotufption of a complex object we 
must examint its parts, compare them with each otber, 
and form a conception of them separately as well as in 
their relations to the whole. And so on to other fac- 
ulties. 

3. Relation of aggregation. A complex mental oper- 
ation may be regarded as an aggregation of certain 
simple operations. Each class of faculties has a leading 
faculty characterizing the group. Perception is the 
leading or characteristic faculty of the perceptive faeul- 
tien; conception and repreaeatatioo, of tbe conceptive 
and representative faculties; the judgment, of the know- 
ing facuhies; and reason, of the reasoning faculties. 
Each BTicoessive group may be regarded as an aggre- 
gation of all the faculties in tbe groups preceding it, 
connected with the faculties peculiar to each group. 

The different stages of a faculty depend on the mode 
of tbe aggregation. 

Rkcollkction, or philosophical memory, is bimplk 
HEHOBY acting in conjunction with the faculty of asso- 
ciation, and sometimes with that of reason. 
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Ideaxity is the ideal faculty acting in conjnnction 
with the perceptive faculLiea. Imagination is a more 
ideal kind or conception, 

SIUP1.S Abstraction is the abstractive faculty acting 
ill conjunction with the perceptive faculties. Complbx 
AB8TKACTI0N is the abstractive faculty acting in con- 
junction with the conceptive faculties or the representa- 
tive faculties, or with an abstraction previously formed. 

IjiTTjiTrvK KKA80N is the rational faculty acting in 
conjunction with the perceptive faculties, and it may be 
with simple abstraction. Abstbaot beason is the 
rational faculty acting in conjunction with complex 
abstraction. 

In order to cultivate any faculty, or class of faculties, 
we should make ourselves acquainted with the mode of 
aggregation. 

3. Th» Facultiet cotmiered with retptet to thm- tmultatuoui 
Action and Cultivation. 
The connection between some of our faculties is eo 
close that we cannot exercise one without exercising 
another. Thus, perception, as well as conception, is 
almost always associated with primitive judgment, etc.; 
the faculty of conception cannot be exercised without 
memory; the faculties of conception and language are 
invariably exercised together, — the conception of a 
thing and the name of the thing are almost inseparable; 
the faculties of abstraction and classification depend 
upon those of conception and comparison; reaaon and 
judgment presuppose the development of observation, 
conception, comparison, abstraction, and language, and 
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As many of our faculties are almost coDteniporaneoua 
in their action, the cultivatioD of one class of faoultiea I 
neceaaarily involves the cultivation of eome other, 
cultivate any faculty by ilBolf is scarcely practicable, | 
and, indeed, if it were practicable, it is not desirable. 
giving a lesson, the skilful teacher suits his instruotioD \ 
to the callivatioD of a series of faculties having a mutual i 
affinity. 

Each class of faculties may be cultivated by itself or 1 
in combination with some other; special attention should f 
be given to the leading or characteristic faculty in each 
class. But certain combinations are more eligible for 
simultaneous cultivation than others. The conceptive 
and representative faculties should be cultivated along 
with the perceptive faculties. Memory depends solely 
upon the activity of attention. Language, especially 
technical and abstract terms, should be first taught in 
connection with the exercise of the perceptive faculties. 
Abstraction, judgment, and reason, in the early states of 
their development, should be cultivated in connection 
with the observing or preceptive faculties. The reool- 
tective faculty, or simple memory combined with the 
faculty of association, should be cultivated in connection 
with the reasoning faculties. And so on to the other 
cases. As a general rule applicable to early training, 
we should say that the perceptive faculties should form 
the basis of cultivation for all the other faculties of the 
mind. 
II. The Subjects best adapted foe the Cultivation j 

OF THE DIFFBKKNT FaCUXXIBS. 

Classification of subjbuxs.— The leading topics of 
school instruotiou may be reduced to five. 
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1. The knowledge and application of facta and prin- 
ciplex of direct observation, under which may be in- 
cluded Object Lesson ft, Lessonti on familiar natural 
phenomena and natural history, Mental Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Writing, Speaking, Meaning of terms and 
phrases, etc. 

Tliese subjects specially cnltivate the perceptive fac- 
ulties, and the conoeptive and representative faculties, 
together with simple abstraction and intuitive reason, 

2. The knowledge and application of signs and sym- 
bols, to which, we may refer Reading, Orthography, 
Symbolical Arithmetic, etc. 

These subjects chiefly cultivate the representative 
faculties. 

3. The knowledge of facts generally, which includes 
Descriptive Geography, ^Natural History, Narratives, 
History (especially of our own country), etc. 

These subjects especially cultivate the knowing facul- 
ties. 

4. The knowledge of general laws and abstract rela- 
tions, to which we may refer Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, Physical Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Grammar, etc. These subjects specially cnl- 
tivate the reasoning faculties, 

5. The knowledge which inculcates sentiment and ex- 
cites reflection, comprehending General Heading, Poetry, 
Music, Religion, etc. 

, These subjects specially cultivate the imagination and 
all the higher or reflective faculties, together with the 
moral and religious sentiments. 
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III. Natube of the Motives acting on bacu Class of \ 
Faculties. 

The most important motives of action, so far as relates I 
to intellectual culture, are as follows: — 

1. Curiosity, or the rieaire for knowledge. 2. Love of j 
the "beautiful and the wonderful. 3. The pleasure con- 
nected with the healthful exercise of the faculties. 
The pleasnre of success. 5. Sympathy and emulation. ' 
6. Desire of approbation. V. Hope of reward. 8. Fear I 
of punishment, fi. Love of distinction. 10. Ijove of | 
truth. 11. Sense of duty. 12. The pleasure derived j 
from the possession of knowledge and the consciousness j 
of power. 

The iirst four motives are specially applical)le to tbe 
cultivation ol all the faculties at their early stages of 
development; as far as regards the cultivation of the 
perceptive, conceptive, and representative faculties, 
scarcely any other naotives of action are necessary. Bat i 
the range of motives must be enlarged with the growth I 
and development of tbe faculties. The cultivation of 
the knowing and reasoning faculties frequently requires ] 
the aid of almost every legitimate motive. Motives of j 
action should be varied according to the diversities of 
intellect, character, and subjects of instruction. When j 
one motive loses its power another may be effective. j 

rV. The Habits of Action to be established in beljl- j 

TION TO EACH ClASS OF FACULTIES. | 

The most important habits of action, so far as relates i 

to intellectual culture, are as follows: — j 

1. Continuons attention. 2. Careful observation. 3. , 
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Vivacity — Earneiatnesfl — Mental activity — Promptitude. 
Docility — Veneration — Obedience— Order — Exact- 
ness, 6. Self-reliance — ThoughtfuIneRS— Self-oultnre — 
Self-examination — Self-control. 6. Concentration — Ab- 
stractive attention— Systematic study — Analytic ex- 
amination — Diatributive el as si float ion of knowledge- 
Realization and self -appropriation of knowledge — De- 
cision of character — Strenuous and laborious application, 
7, Reflection — Candor— Devoted n ess in the pursuit of 
truth — Self-dedication — The philosophic spirit — Correct 
thinking, speaking, writing, and feeling. 

The first five habits should be specially cultivated in 
relation to all the faculties at tbeir early stages of de- 
velopment. These habits, however, have special rela- 
tion to the perceptive, imitative, and conoeptive facul- 
ties; but the range of habits must be enlarged with the 
growth and development of the faculties. The habits 
included in the 6th group should be established in rela- 
tion to the exercise of the knowing or understanding 
faculties; and those included in the Vlh group should 
be established in connection with the cultivation of the 
reasoning faculties. 

V. The Mkthods of iNsntucrioN adapted to eacc 

Class of Faculties. 

Tlie general principles of Method, contained in chop. 
IV. are more or less applicable to the cultivation of all 
the faculties; and Part II. of this work contains specific 
methods for the cultivation of the different classes of 
faculties. 
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^H^YI. Arn.icATiOff of Results to the 

^" Febioiis of Education. 

ISve Educational Periods. 
Our early lifti may be divided into live periods. I. J 
Infancy, comprehending about four yeaia. 2. Early 4 
childhood, estendiug from four to about seven yeare of I 
age. 3. Childhood, extending from seven to abont tea "I 
years of age. 4. Early youth, from ten to about four- I 
teen years of age. 5. Youth, extending from the age ol i 
fourteen to manhood. 

First Period. Infancy. 

The infant has first to acquire the right use of his | 
aenaes. During the latter part of this period the per- 
ceptive faculties attain a considerable degree of vigor 
and acutenessj and the conceptive and representative | 
faculties, constituting the first evidences of mental exisL- I 
enoe, also characterize the latei part of this period. As [ 
the brain, the organ of thought, is in an imperfect state, 
our instruction should be entirely of a desnltory charao- 1 
ter; we should wait for the spontaneous development of I 
the faculties. Speaking, singing, and the names of | 
familiar objects constitute the chief subject mattcrij of i 
instruction. 

Stoond Period. Marli/ Childhood, 

This period is marked by a greater activity and pre- 
cision of the conceptive and representative faculties, as- 
sociated to some extent with the knowing faculties, and 
the first glimmerings of reason. The sensibilities of the 
child are also quickened, and the impressions produced i 
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by external objects are deeper aud more lasting. Atten- 
tion, at Grat spontaneous, now becomes a. voluntary fac- 
nlty. At the early part of this period, instruction 
should be ideulifled with amusement, and all technical 
learning should be carefully excluded. We should invest 
onr subjects of instruction jritb some charm calculated 
to engage the feelings. During this period the mind 
should be prepared for commeucing the exertions re- 
quired at the subsequent period. Without being techni- 
cal or strictly syatematic, our subjects of instruction 
should be comprehensive, the exclusive abject of all our 
instruction being the development of the faculties. 
Speaking, siugiog, object lessons, lessons on striking 
natural phenomena, picture lessons, mental arithmetic, 
and the facts of Scripture (life of Christ, etc.), should 
form the chief subjects of instruction throughout the 
whole of this period. At the latter part of this period, 
writing, drawing, reading, common arithmetic, and 
geograjihy should be taught in such a way as to form the 
basis of future instruction. Intuitive truths, or simple 
propositions, may also be taught as inferences from 
familiar facts. 

Third Period. Childhood. 
This period is cliiefly marked by the dawn of reason 
and imagination, and the fuller development of the fac- 
ulties of the und era tan ding, Duriag this period, the 
studies of the preceding period should be exteuded and 
associated with easy processes of reasoning and abstrac- 
' tion. The abstract terms and phrases of language, 
arithmetic, geometry, natural science, and grammar, 
should be taught in connection with their concrete 
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{ormR. LesBons on general knowledge should also be 
given, comprehending simple stories, nari'atives, hiatori- 
pal sketches, and duscriptions of natural scenery, in.-™ 
prose as well as in verse. ^1 

Fourth Period. Early Youth. J 

Although the perceptive and conceptive faculties atill 
maintain their ascendency, yet during tliis period the 
understanding and reason attain a certain degree of 
strength. Reason now gives strength and vivacity to 
all the other faculties, and especially lo the recollective 
faculty. As the mind is now capable of more sustained 
exertion, the habit of intensified attention, or the habit 
of directing the undivided force of the faculties to a 
given subject, should foi-m an important object of cul- 
ture. The subjects of instiuctiou belonging to the fore- 
going period should be enlarged, and studied more sys- 
tematically, yet not without a due regard to the im- 
perfect state of the reflective faculties. Language, 
mathematics, and the physical sciences and useful arts, 
sfaould be Bpeoially studied, not only as a means of intel- 
lectual culture, but also as subjects having a direct bear- 
'ing on the business of life. 

lifth Period. Youth. 
During this period all the faculties of our nature at- 
tain their full development. Every subject must now 
be studied in its most technical aud systematic form; 
that is, supposing the preceding periods have been duly 
improved. Every study must now be pursued with 
Tuestness, vigor, and determination; and duties, re- 
;uiring atrcnuoiis and continued labor, should be i^ei:- 
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formed with cheerfulness and exaclneBB for the sake of 
'the end lo be attained. OompelitiTe examinations and 
rewards now become appropriate as well as powerful 
Btiraiilants to exertion. During this period the subjects 
of study shonld have a special bearing on the profession 
or business for which the youth is being educated. 



} Have we arrived at any well recognized general princi- 
< pies of method as applied to education? If so, what 
are they ? Unfortunately the philosophy of method has 
never yet been systematical !y studied by practical 
teachers, nor have its principles been fairly applied by 
them with the view of determinining what are the true 
general principles or axioms of education. However, a 
careful induction of recognized psychological facts has 
led us to regard the following as deserving a place 
amongst those axioms or general principles. The un- 
settled state of our knowledge on this subject will form 
the best apology for the imperfection, or it may be the 
errors, of the following summary of general principles. 
It will be observed that many of these principles give 
different faces or aspects of the same general principle; 
such aspects are essential to the full development of the 
Bnbject matter, and give a precision and a distinctiveness 
to the different modes in which an important general 
principle may be applied. 
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^^^H. Otir methods of educatim nhoutd act in co-i^eralion with, and 
^^^M »hevld form adjutieti la, the natural order and mode of devel- 
^^B opment of the physical, intellectual, and moral faeuUiei of the 
^^^B children ; in ihort, tee mutt teach children after the wot/ hy 
^^^B which nature intended that they should be taught. 

Tbia maat comprehend all other general principles of 
education. 

The faculties of children develop themselves slowly; 
one faculty shows itself before another; some are aa 
active, and almost aa vigorous, in the child aa they are 
in the full-grown man,— auch as perception, simple 
memory, curiosity, ifec. ; on the contrary, certain faculties 
never attain their full development until tlie child haa 
arrived at the period of maturity, — such aa recollection, 
or philosophical memory, imagination, abstraction, rea- 
son, Ac. 

All the faculties are invigorated by being properly 
exercised; whereas, on the other hand, they may be en- 
feebled by being overtasked, or by being exercised on 
subjects which do not come within their proj>er sphere. 
The subjects of instruction, aa well aa the methods of 
instruction, should be adapted to the strength of the 
faculties. 

Our business is not to destroy any faculty, but to 
follow out the intentions of nature in relation to its de- 
velopment; — our basin ess is not to create any faculty, 
but to cultivate all the faculties which God has bestowed 
upon the child, according to the plan or method which 
He has ordained. 

The cultivation of any facalty should have a relation 
b the period at which it develops itself; thus, for ex- 
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ample, the faculty of observation is strong in young 
childreD, that of abstract reason is weak; hence we 
ehoutd communicate knowledge to young children 
through their perceptive faculties, and we should at the 
same time be careful that we do not overtask the faculty 
of reason. Certain faculties attain distinct states of 
development corresponding to the growth of the mind 
ae a whole; ideality, simple abstraction, and intuitive 
reason are developed at an early period ; whereas, com- 
plex abstraction and abstract reason are the latest in the 
development of the human mind. 

As a first condition of success in teaching, the master 
should be thvrougfaly acquainted with the laws regulat- 
ing the development of the faculties of the being to be 
educated; his work becoines comparatively easy and 
pleasant when his methods of instruction are framed in 
accordance with these laws. 

The various faculties require distinct modes of culti- 
vation; so that what may be requisite for the develop- 
ment of one, may not be best adapted for the develop- 
ment of another; one course of study may cultivate the 
faculty of recollection, another course that of imagina- 
tion; and so on. In order, therefore, to give a full 
elucidation of this subject, it is necessary that we should 
consider the various faculties of our nature in detail, with 
the view of determining the best modes for their 
respective cultivation. This we purpose to do in another 
part of this work. But there are certain general princi- 
ples which have respect to the development of the mind 
as a whole, and these we pu rpose to consider before giv- 
ing an account of the cultivation of particular faculties, 
or particular classes of faculties. 
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On the cultivation of peculiar tempers and talents of 
children, Locke observes: "Wc must not hope wholly 
to change their original tempers, nor make the gay 
pensive and grave, nor the melancholy sportive without 
spoiling theTD. God has stamped certain characters 
apoTi men's minds, which, like their shapes, may perhaps 
be a little mended; but can hardly be totally altered 
and transformed into the contrary. He, therefore, that 
is about children, should well study their natures and 
aptitudes, and see by often trials, what turn they easily 
take, and what becomes them ; observe what their natiTe 
stock is, how it may be improved, and what it is fit for; 
he should consider what they want, whether they be 
capable of having it wrought into them by industry, and 
incorporated there by practice; and whether it be worth 
while to endeavor it. For in many cases, all that we 
can do, or should aim al, is, to make the best of what 
nature has given, to prevent the vices and faults to 
which such a constilntion is most inclined, aud give it all 
the advantages it is capable of. Every one's natural 
genius should be carried as far as it could; but to 
attempt the putting another upon him, will be but labor 
in vain; and what is so plastered on, will at best sit but 
untowardly, and have always hanging to it the ungrace- 
fulnesB of constraint and affectation," 

II. The chief object oj primary edwatmt it to develop all the 
/oeultieg of our nature, phyiieal, itUelleeluel, and moral. At 
the latne time, the development of thefaetdties of children above 
a certain age, »kou/d have a due regard to their future em- 
plogmeni in the present world, as well a» to their future deiUny 
in the world to costs. Inetruction should he characteriMd hjf 
' the priwiple of utilitj/ and development. 
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The first ten years of a child's life is peculiarly the 
period of development. Daring this period the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ia in itself a very secondary object, — 
it is a mtart* for securing a great end, and that end is 
the development of the faculties. Ko knowledge, however 
valuable in itself, can compensate for the deadening 
influence which its acquisition muy have had upon the 
faculties of the child; ou the other hand, no knowledge, 
however trifling in itself, should be despised which en- 
livens and invigorates these faculties. 

The mind, from its very constitution, seeks to develop 
itself. A boy is not a mere recipient of knowledge; his 
faculties are continually developing themselves by exer- 
cise. Everything in the world around him tends to 
Btimulato this development. His Creator has placed 
him in this beautiful world, where all its laws and phe- 
nomena tend to quicken, develop, and elevate his phys- 
ical, intelleotual, and moral faculties. The creature 
should surely follow out the intentions of the Creator ! 

But educators, in the place of fostering this develop- 
ment, have too frequently directed their energies to 
oounteract it, — instead of regarding knowledge as a 
nuatu, they have looked upon it as an end, " Some pro- 
pose (observes Woodbridge) as the object of all their 
efforts, to communicate as much positive knowledge as 
possible; they often produee living e ncycl opted ias, unfit 
for useful activity. Others perceive how little this ac- 
cumulation of abstract knowledge avails in preparation 
for active life, and direct their attention almost ei- 
olusively to matters of a practical nature. On this plan, 
there is no small danger of producing mere intirumenU 
for others — men almost incapable of original thought or 
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independent action." These Bysteina taken separately 
are obTioiiely imperfect. Tiie facultioB, as we have 
already shown, can always be developed iii harmony with 
the uBeful nature of the subjecis of instruction, for what 
is most inttructive to ike mind of the loy will generally be 
found to be the most uit/ul tc the man; so ihat, in reality, 
there is not necessarily any antagonism between the 
principle of utility and that of development. Without 
losing sight of the importance of practical knowledge, 
especially at the latter stages of elementary instruction, 
the truly enlightened educator will ever regard the 
development of the faculties as the great end of all his 
teaching; but from the various useful matters of in- 
struction, he will always select that which is best calcu- 
lated to secure this end, and liis mode or system of 
teaching will always have a reference to the same great 
end. The question with bim will not be, — bave I con- 
veyed the greatest amount of technical knowledge in 
the least possible time? bave I engrafted the ideas of 
the men upon the niiod of the boy ? but it will rather 
be, — have I awakened any element of intellectual or 
moral vitality which had hitherto lain dormant? have 1 
invigorated or purified any faculty which bad hitherto 
existed in a feeble, or in an imperfect state of develop- 
ment? and has all this been attained with a due regard 
to the future pursuits and destiny of the pupil ? 

" England expects every man to do his duty." The 
schoolmaster has a sacred duty to discbarge in relation 
to bis country, — he has to educate his pupils in such a 
way that they may be fully prepared for carrying out 
the work which she expects them to perform. England 
baa a great destiny to fulfil; on her em?p«fc 'Oat ««». 
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never aeta; she holds under her away the fairest and 
richest portions of the globe; anil to all of them she has 
to extend the blessings of her civilization. What our 
people have done for North America, we have yet to do 
for South Africa and Asia; the jungle, the luir of the 
lion and the tiger, has to be converted into corn fields 
and gardenfl; our mining appliances have to be trans- 
ported to the gold fields of Australia; railways, facili- 
tating the transport of material and produce, have to be 
constructed in all our great coioniea; and our various 
forms of machinery, economizing time and labor, have 
to be estabhahed wherever nature affords facilities and 
scope for their application. Now which ia the class of 
men best qualified for carrying out this mighty work? 
Is it our classical scholars and abstract mathematicians? 
Surely not; we want men of heads and hands; men of 
skilled labor, thoroughly conversant with all our prac- 
tical sciences and arts. Teachers 1 such is the class of 
men at present wanted by your country, and the training 
of such men should form one great object of your school 
instruction. 

III. But tlu tad of education u not merely to develop the fattul- 
ties of the child; it u aho to develop them all in harmony with 
one another, and with a due regard to their proper order and 
relatm importanee. 

Nature, or rather the God of nature, intended that 
the development of the intellectual and moral faculties 
should be complete and harmonious, that no faculty 
should be cultivated at the expense of another, and that 
every vicious and morbid tendency should be restrained 
and corrected. The work of education should be oar- 
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reeitM as well as dirtotm. The basis of out' inetructioD, 
as well as the methods of ioBtruction, should be com- 
mensurate with the complete development of the 
faculties. 

Every faculty should be cultivated the moment it is 
capable of healthy action, for the ultimate force of any 
faculty is dependent upon its earlyexercise not lees than 
upon the frequency with which it is exercised. In early 
youth all the faculties are under our control, and may 
be readily moulded by education; but at a later period 
they acquire such a rigidity and set as to resist further 
change or improvement. 

Whilst all the faculties have each an independent 
mode of action, and admit of distinct modes of culture, 
the complete development of one faculty often ilepends 
on the exercise of another; for example, the faculty 
of recollection, which is the moat perfect form of mem- 
ory, depends upon the exercise of the reasoning powers. 
We should not, therefore, unnecensarily defer the culti- 
vation of the higher faculties. 

In many of our schools, no means are employed for 
the cultivation of the perceptive and observing faculties, 
and the reasoning powers arc either entirely neglected 
or cultivated upon too narrow a basis. 

'ITiat system of instruction is esiwcially defective 
which cultivates the iuLellectual powers and neglects the 
training of the affections and moral feelings. 

The system, practised in too many of our schools, of 
cramming boys with a knowledge of [jarticular subjects* 
is not only erroneous in method, but highly reprehensible 
on the ground of moral principle. One boy is a.lTO.wX. 
exclusively taught drawing, auutWi meoXi&V M\\lMBft"C\ft, 
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and so on, with the view of exhibiting, at some public 
examinatioD, the little intellectual prodigies to an ad- 
miring crowd of viBitora. This one-sided system cannot 
be too strongly denounced; it is a lie of the most mis- 
cbievous character, — it is deceptive in its aim as well as 
in its resalts, — it heartlessly sacrifices the future happi- 
ness of the child to pander to a morbid taste on the part 
of the publio for witnessing cases of uulieaJtbfiil pre- 
cocity of intellect. The school-room should never be- 
oome a hot-bed for stimulating the growth and develop- 
ment of early genius. As all the boys, in each class of 
a national school, breathe the Mame air, engage in the 
same physical exercises, and subsist upon the same kind 
of diet, so, as a general rule, the same intellectual and 
moral aliment will be found suitable to the appetites of 
all, and the same instruments of development will be 
found adapted to the powers of all. If it be requisite to 
adopt any exceptional rule to the general form of class 
instniction, we should say, let the master specially help 
those that cannot help themselves— let him check the 
wayward, and at the same time let him gently lead the 
feeble nurslings of bis flock ; let him specially care for 
the dunces, and leave the geniuses, under certain restric- 
tion, to care for themselveB, That school is not in a 
healthful condition, where there is a great disparity in 
the attainments of the pupils, and where there is a want 
of an harmonious development of all the faculties and 
susceptibilities of the pupils. At the same time, it must 
be conceded that the management of peculiar tempers, 
dispositions, and tastes must depend upon the individual 
skill and judgment of the master. While he adheres to 
his general plan of clasfi instruction, be will not " permit 
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ItDBfllf to mieaiiprehend, or to pervert aecoi'ding to hifi 
own contracted views, that which the Creator bas or- 
dered in infinite wisdom," — he will not confound the 
amiable and good with the mischievous and wicked, — 
be will not discourage the intelligent and industrious by 
connecting them wilh the ignorant and lazy, and when 
mere class arrangements fail in giving a proper scope 
■for the exercise of the mindii of superior boys, he will 
assign them some apecial duties for their self-improve- 
ment and development. 

IV. In fd&r to promotg the harmomou* aevehpmnU oj tht 
/aoultiei, m»trueti«n should be progrettiee, — tlie range of 
tvhjecti, a* well at the mttkodi employed in leaching them, 
thould he extended and completed as the faevUies of the pupil 
are expanded and developed. 

According to this raetboil, the instruction first given 
to little children should be as simple as possible. But 
as their minds become more and more developed, the 
subject matter of our instruction should be extended and 
aystematized accordingly, and the range of instruction, 
as well as the manner in which that instruction is carried 
out, shoidd be duly proportioned to, and commensurate 
with, the growth, of the faculties. It is a false idea to 
ippose that we can teach children from a perfect text- 
ik on any given subject.* It is a law of our intel- 



imploylng nomplete (ext-booka Las. In my opinion, con- 
trlbuled ta the formation oi more dunces llinn Nature hersell has ever 
produced. Our an-ealled perfect teil-books rank amongst tlie sreatest 
evils Co I>e found In ouc present system of instmcUon. The very com- 
pleteness and so-called strletly laglcal arrangement of these boohs, are 
the great causes whlcb renderthem unsulCableCorthedevelopmeat of the 
buman faculties; the juvenile mind Is, at the very Chresliuld, repulsed bv 
the stately order ol tbeir deSnltlona, their aiLlams.UiiiiVivo^'^i^tK:^'^'^^ 
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lectual and moral nature that we never arrive at a per- 
fect knowledge of any subject at once; that can only 
be attained by mastcriug the different parts of it little 
by little, and time after time. The leading or promi- 
nent points of the various departments of human knowl- 
edge, must be fully understood by the young mind, 
before it is capable of entering into the details and sys. 
tematic combinations forming any complete science. 
Hence our instruction should not only be progressive, as 
regards the development of particular departments of 
knowledge, but should also be progressive as regards 
the development of the eniembU, or the collection of sub- 
jects which constitute the matters of instruction. Let 
us take a few examples. 

In the teaching of grammar, we should not teacb from 
any perfect text-book, such as Murray's or Morell's, but 
we should first go through a very simple, yet compre- 
hensive system of grammar, explaining the simplest and 
most prominent definitions and principles, without fol- 
lowing them into their minute details. 

In the teaching of practical geometry, we should first 
give the pupils a simple preliminary course of instruction, 
selecting the most simple, striking, and useful problems, 
and arranging them according to the most simple and 
natural order. 

their abstracCloai. No wonder tlmt aucbaaystem.IoUowed out rigidly, 
h» niitsed pedagoguex aud Cask masEers to place the stanii) of duii<:e upon 
the brow o[ some o[ the highest orders ol intellect, aud to drive aucii 
intellects from the close hol^heds ot sohool inslrnctlan to seek for that 
healthful derelopme -It which Is to be found in a free and anrestrained 
communion with the otijects of nature. All unnatural and conatraJned 
systems ot education invariably disgust boys oI siiperlorinlnds, uiid cause 
tiieiD to seek the development ol their faculties Id the way by which 
nature Inteuded they should he developed. 
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In the teaching of arithmetic, we should iirat carry 
the pupils through a simple and comprehenBive course 
of calculation, embodying all, or nearly all, the funda- 
mental operations of numbers, before we attempted to 
carry them through the so-called systematic course of 
arithmetic, involving long and irksome calculations, 
intended to give expertness and akiJl in the manipulation 
of numbers, rather than to awaken and invigorate the 
intellectual faculties. 

In the teaching of familiar sciences, we should first 
t«ach just so much of all the useful sciences, withont a 
slavish regard to their technical arrangement, as could 
be comprehended by the pupils at their particular stage 
of intellectual development, constantly observing, at the 
Bame time, that the subjects of instruction are arranged 
according to their order of eimplicity and natural affinity, 
rather than according to their order of conventional 
classifi cation. For example, if we wanted a child to 
understand two laws or principles, which had some ana- 
logy with each other, or depended upon some common 
principle, we should not trouble ourselves with inquiring 
whether the one law belonged to statics, or the other to 
hydrostatics; it would be enough for our purpose to 
know that the one would enable us to illustrate the 
other. And so on to the treatment of other objects. 

V. 0«r tyttem of tMthing should /otter the prineipU of ttlf. 

development and ielf imtraetion. 

Children like to discover things, and to do things, for 

I "themselves, and they always attach the highest value to 

] the knowledge which is thus acqnired. The suggestive 

(^method of instruction is admirably calculated to foster 
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this priaciple of eel f-d eve lop men t. A knowledge of ihe 
properties of objects, of tlie elements of number, and nf 
some of tbe most obvious la-ws of nature may be readily 
taugbt ill this way. In the course of our instruction wo 
should regard the little pupil, not as a mere recipient of 
knowledge, not as a passive machine to be moved at our 
will, but aa a thinking and voluntary agent, capable of 
collecting idean, and even of originating tbem, when the 
proper materialR or subjects of thought are placed before 
bira. But the teacher must not allow his pupils to 
wander in a wrong direction in search of truth. He 
must be constantly by their side, to shield thera from 
danger, and to guide them to truth, — to correct their 
errors, and to confirm their discoveries. In order that 
this spirit of self -development may be maintained in a 
condition of vigorous activity, the teacber should never 
require his pupils to do anything which they are not 
able to do; and be sbould never tell them anything 
which tbey are capable of finding out for tiiemselves. 
His teaching should bo suggestive. As one of the best 
meaua of self-development, 

I We ihould f otter voluntary efforts. 

" The teacher should constantly endeavor to incite chil- 
dren to voluntary efforts; this \s especiiiUy applicable 
to subjects of home instruction. With the generality of 
children this may be readily effected: instead of saying 
& boy — " Come 1 you must learn your lesson ; if you 
I do not I shall whip you very severely," — it would be 
L much better to say to him — "Ton have an interesting 
I lesson to leam to-night; when you have done with your 
|>X)lay yon will, 1 am sure, find pleasure in learning it." 
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We should catch childi'en in the proper frame of mind 
for learoiug; and if they are not in that frame of mind, 
when we want to give ihem instruction, we ehoulcl 
endeavor to create it. The usual seasoDs of amusement 
should never he selected for graver kinds of instruction 
for in order that children may give an earnest attention 
to any subject, their minds should not be pre-occupied 
with any matter of particular interest. 

We should catch the clue of thought in a child's mind, 
and then, by following it out, give it the direction which 
we wish it to take. In shortj we must ohsei-ve, follow, 
and then lead. By this means, we may acquire 
limited control over tbe child's intellectual and moral 
habits, without exercising any positive constraint 
liberty of action. 

By this method, we not only cultivate the reflective 
and inventive powers of the child, but we foster the 
principle of self-dependence, which is so essential to bis 

Independence of thought is nearly allied to invention: 
and children are capable of both. Children are 
ventive at aix years of age than they are at ten; and 
independence of thought, like the first untainted odor of 
the fresh flower, loses its power as the child advances in 
years. Our present systems of education seem to check 
the growth of the inventive faculties, by filling the mind 
with knowledge, rather than attending to the develop- 
ment of original power. We teach too much by author- 
ity, and pay too little regard to the independence and 
unbiased exercise of the reasoning powers. When we 
put a question to children, we generally let them knoWj 
one way or another, what sort of answer we expect ftoav 
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them; aDd they, aa a matter of course, in the place of 
Ihinking and judging for themselves on the matter of 
inquiry, endeavor to find ont what our view of it is, and 
frame their answer accordingly. Boys thus ape the 
habits of thought and mannersof mcnsomuch that they 
lose the beantiful bloom of early childhood long before 
the reflective period of manhood has commenced. In 
this way they may acquire knowledge, but it is gained 
at a fearful coat. Why do we not encourage children 
to mate and invent things? why do we not give them 
the means of constructing toys and simple machines, 
and of making simple experiments for themselves ? The 
answer is apparent — we are too deairoiis of moulding the 
infant soul after onr preconceived ideas. Kewton's first 
invention was a little water mill; and Watt's first steam- 
engine, at least as far as principle is concerned, was his 
mother'a kettle. Why have we so few thinkers amongst 
us, and so many great scholars, whose heads are so filled 
with the ideas of otiiers, that they have no room for any 
thoughts of their own ? Because we keep constantly 
filling the minds of our children with ideas, but rarely 
seek to develop that power which gives a command over 
those ideas. 

VI. Tn tarly childhood our suhjtct* of inttruetion thould appeal 
to th* lensei. 
The first object of instruction sliould be the develop- 
ment of the perceptive and conceptive faculties; this is 
best done by a series of graduated lessons on tlie prop- 
erties and uses of external objects. These lessons, if 
properly conducted, open iip to the mind of the child 
_ the first great sources of "knowledge, awaken curiosity, 
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encourage a laudable spirit of inquiry, and cultivate 
habits of observation and attention. Beginning with 
the most familiar things, such ns the properties and uses 
of the articles about the house, the teacher advances with 
slow steps, making sure that his pupils comprehend as 
far as it is desirable that they should do so, every suc- 
cessive lesson; and as their faculties expand, the teacher 
takes care that the subject matters of instruction are en- 
larged accordingly. 

Before a child can think, he must be supplied with 
the first elements of thought; the names and properties 
of external objects constitute these first elements. Ob- 
jects are distinguished from one another by their prop- 
erties, and a knowledge of these properties can only be 
acquired by sensation and perception; in fact, the child 
must see these properties before he can have any idea 
or conception of the objects to which they belong. One 
body ia round or square, black or wbite, hard or soft, 
transparent or opaque, solid or fluid, etc., according to 
the impression which the body itself produces upon the 
senses of the child; hence it follows that the educator 
should convey a knowledge of the properties of objects, 
and the names by which they are called, in connection 
with the actual perception of the objects themselves. 
The name of a thing, or the name given to the prop- 
erties of a thing, should never be given apart from the 
perception of the thing itself. After the thing is with- 
drawn, the name of it, as well as the conception of it, 
remains fixed in the mind; the vividness and truth- 
fulness of the conception formed of a thing being always 
in proportion to the intensity of the interest which the 
thing itself excited in the mind, Thus word* a.\fe aJtwai-j* 
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asBOoiated with ideas. A cliild's mental «m»tence almost 
I entirely depends on the exercise of the faculty of eo»- 
eeption. 

At this early stage of development, the proper intel- 
lectual aliment is a knowledge of faetu, — these facta become 
the first subjects of reflection, and thus prepare the way 
for a higher development. As the firNt step in philosophy 
is to make a collection of facts, sn the first Rlagee of in- 
struction should be the com muni cation of a knowledge 
of facts, without any attempts to convey a knowledge of 
causes, for this should belong to a higher and subsequent 
period of iuBtruclion, Nothing can be more out of 
place, or more absurd, than the attempts of autbord, as 
well as of teachers, to explain the causes of .familiar 
phenomena to very young children; or to bring down lo 
the level of their capacity, subjects which presuppose 
the intelligence of riper years. Such instructors fill the 
head of the pupil with learned words and phrases, which 
cmvey no positive idea to bim; torture his memory and 
understanding witb a catalogue of frightful names; and 
render the work of education a painful infliction, in the 
place of a delightful duty. 

A knowledge of the properties of external objects should h 
taught hg comparison and contrast, and things that are unknown 
bythote that are knoien. Thus, for instance, in explaining 
the property of transparency, we should show that glass 
is transparent, — that there are other bodies which are 
also transparent, — that there are some bodies which are 
only half-transparent or semi-transparent, — and that 
there is a great number of bodies which are opaque. 
I Here the property is made a subject of cotnparison and 
contrast. Again, the picture of a tiger, aided by the 
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reeemblance which he has to a cat, will enable uh to con- 
Tey a sufficiently correct conception of this gtgantiu 
specimen of the feline race; thus we should say to the 
child; — A tiger is a great wild, savage cat, which can 
tear an ox to pieces with its Uirge claws and teeth with 
as much ease as our house cat can tear a little moiiee. In 
this way we should convey a knowledge of the unknown 
thing, by means of the qualities of a thing that is known. 
Commencing with what the child knows, we conduct 
him by easy gradations to a knowledge of what he does 
not know. In like manner, the conception which the 
child forms of his tarthly father enables him to form an 
idea of his htavenly Father: thus he i-eadily understands 
what is meant by the language — "Our Father, which 
art in heaven," 

Pictorial representations aid us in giving vivacity and 
vigor to the faculty of conception. 

We should lead the child to draw simple inferences 
from the pi-operties of the objects presented to his 
senses. Gloss scratches copper, — glass is harder than 
copper. Iron sinks in water, — iron is heavier than 
water; wood floats on water, — wood is lighter than 
water; and so on. 

The great end to be attained by object lessons is to 
familiarize the young mind with the meaniug of scien- 
ti£o terms and facts, so as to facilitate the systematic 
study of science at a later period. Water flows from 
one vessel to another, — water is called a jfui'rf. Lead is a 
solid, but the heiit of the tire causes it to mslt, — lead is 
futibU. Water boils in the kettle; the heat makes the 
water boil; the tUam that you see coming out of the 
mouth of the kettle is water in the form ot dd^ot, — ^^VkiJ^ 
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you see going od is called vapofKuUion. A little water is 
spread over a plate; the water gradually disappears; 
what you see going on is called tvaporation: and so on. 
These lessons should, of course, always be methodical, 
and suited to the ages and capabilities of the children. 
Some of the most important properties and definitions 
of numbers and geometrical figures may be readily 
taught by means of tangible objects. 

Object lessons, to be instraclive and interesting, should 
always contain eometliing fresh acd sparkling. Unfor- 
tnnatety, teachers are too much in the habit of reiterat- 
ing again and again the same sort of lessons, containing 
similar enumerations of properties, &o. Such teachers 
seem to have no idea that progress should characterize 
all our instruction. In our object lessons we should 
always leave something for the conceptive faculty to 
work out; by this means we give an intellectuality and 
ideality to our lessons; graphic pictures and striking 
contrasts or analogies interest the feelings, and thereby 
give depth and vigor to the conceptions; things that are 
visible are associated with things that are invisible; ob- 
jects that are near with those that are distant; events 
that are present with those that are past; and the pres- 
ent and the past taken together constitute the clew by 
which we penetrate the maaes of the future. 

A child must take many things as facte of observation 
which he may have afterwards to establish by a process 
of abstract leasoning, or by a process of induction; and 
it necessarily follows that many of our first lessons, in 
certain departments of knowledge, must be imperfect; 
we must often rest satisfied with giving tangible de- 
iponstratiops when logical processes would fail tp IjP 
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uaderstood; and where dcmonslrationa cannot be given, 
illustrations must supply tbeir place; we must teach 
parlicular forms of propositions when the general form . 
lies beyond the intellectul grasp of the oliild; and many 
truths, plain aud almost tangible in themselvea, will be 
accepted as axioms or as facts, which would not be 
classed under tliat category by the learned logician. 
Simple expositions of familiar and important truths not 
only exercise and develop tbe mind, but they are the 
most efficient means of imparting real, positive knowl- 
edge. 

VII, The reaiming and higher /acuities should J» euUwated on 
an enlarged batit 0/ ttulruetion. 

Tbe subject matter of instruction should be commen- 
surate with the expansive nature of the faculties. Our 
rich stores of scientific and useful knowledge furnish us 
with the means of giving a superior kind of culture to 
the reasoning powers. The present basis of school in- 
struction is not broad enough to afford scope for the 
full development of the reflective faculties. In addition 
to the subjects of language and mathematics, some of 
the most useful and interesting branches of physical 
science should be more thoroughly and systematically 
taught in our upper schoole, not only as a means of 
intellectual culture, but also on account of their imme- 
diate bearing on the business of life. 

Whilst a sufficiently large basis of instruction gives 
breadth and expansiveness to the reflective powers, a 
narrow basis tends to give them a set or leaning, which 
stands in the way of their future development. Now 
we maintain that these faculties are a\j\\A'j?A.'ft'V ^sv^ 
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imperfectly by means of classica and mathematics, — 
they do not properly exeruise all the refleclive facnlties; 
they are too limited in range, and too abstract and 
Bcholaatic in form; tliey do not sufficiently bear upon 
the great purposes of life, or prepare the boy for ful- 
filling the dutita of the man. As all Itinde of philo- 
sophical apparatus can now be purchased at a com- 
paratively cheap price, it in to be hoped that teachers 
will Buit their instruction to the advanced state of our 
science and civilization, and that they will no longer 
restrict their subjects of instruction to that narrow 
range of knowledge which characterized an age that 
is past. 

Yin. Iiutructton should proet-ed from the simple to Ih* eo/aplex. 
Although this principle of education is generally known 
and acknowledged, yet comparatively few teachers 
nnderetand it rightly, or practise it completely. It 
is by no means uncommon to find teacherx practising a 
dogmatic and technical system of instruction, while 
at the same time they believe that they are teaching 
from the simple to the complex: our dogjnatic modea of 
inBtruction are simple enough as regards the work of the 

' master, whilst they are anything but simple when con- 
sidered in relation to llie mental efforts required of the 

' papil. As this species of uelf -del union is so fatal in its 
consequences, it is important that we should exactly 

I understand what is meant by teaching from the simple 

' to the complex. We teach from the simple to the 
complex when we explain the various particular forms 
of a general or abstract principle before we attempt to 

I explain the general principle itself: or when we explain 
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the simpler elements or parts of a subject before we 
attempt to teach the subject as a whole. In order to 
keep within the sphero of the child's capabilities, we 
must advance by slow and sure gradattoDs froDi the 
things that are known to the things that are unknown. 
What the child doe» hmui should form a stepping-slone 
lo what he does not know. lu short, we should teach a 
subject little by little, now a little and thtn a little, 
until we have taught the whole of it. Let us take a few 
examples:— ■ 

In learning to write, the child should learn to make M 
straight lines before hooks, and letters before words. 

To prove any general principle of calculation, we 
should tirst show the principle as applied to a variety of 
particular examples. 

If we wanted to show the nature of an abstract prop- 
osition in geometry, we should first show the prin- 
ciple as applied to some of the most simple and faroiliar 
cases. 

To make our pupils acquainted with a technical or 
abstract tercn, we should express the idea intended 
to be conveyed by that term in familiar language, giv- 
ing at the same time a variety of illustrations of its appli- 
cation. 

And so on to other subjects. 

If a teacher wishes to be really successful with chil- 
di-en, he must become like a little child in thought, 
feeling, and action; he must, for the time being, cease 
to be what he is, and become what he was once. Un- 
doubtedly some teachers possess this remarkable power. 
This power, which seems to be characteristic of superior 
teachers, is no doubt more a natural thaii a.'a vaq^-ix^^ 
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gift; yet, notwithstan<Iing, it admiis of being strength- 
ened and developed hj habit and reflection. The 
learned tutors of colleges, and the proud men of science 
laagh to scorn the hnmble attempts of the tme teacher 
to simplify a process of reasoning, break down the diffi- 
culties of a problem, or illustrate the truth of a general 
law of nature; — too conscious of their own mental power, 
they seem to have forgotten that they were once chil- 
dren, and that their own a'bstract conceptions have been 
the result of long and re]>eated efforts; — they must have 
the wliole of a subject taught, or none of it; — they can- 
not permit the gigantic proportions of a favoiite subject 
to be reduced, or in any way stripped of their abstract 
formalities; — their recognized books, like holy writ, 
must neither have anything added to them, nor anything 
taken away from them; — they would rather that the 
doom of stationary ignorance should rest upon the child 
of the poor than that he should acquire knowledge in 
any other way than they have prescribed. How long 
wU! authority and conventional observances continue to 
fetter our school literature, and to oust a disastrous 
shadow over the progress of education ? A man may 
know Greek, without being able to teach grammar; and 
be may be master of the higher calculus, without being 
able to give simple expositions of the principles of 
arithmetic. In fact, a person may be loo learned for 
a teacher for children; for men of profound knowledge 
usually expect too much of their pupils. It is said that 
Emmerson, one of the best mathematicians of his age, 
always complained that its pupils were all incorrigible 
dunces: the fact is not at all surprising when the dog- 
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roatic cfaaracter of the maa'a system of teaching is taken 
into consideration. 

Besides great skill, the teacher must possess many 
moral qualities, in order to develop and traio the facul- 
ties of children; he must especially possess great 
patience, gentleness, forbearance, and faith. On this 
subject Woodbridge beautifully observes : "The example 
of our Saviour himself in the education of his disciples, 
teaches us the importance of applj'ing these principles 
both to intellectual and moral subjects. How grossly 
erroneous were their ideas in reference to his character 
and destination; how childish and unworthy their plans 
and their contests; and yet with what slowness did He 
unfold the great truths He came to reveal 1 — how much 
did he leave to be learned after his death ! — with what 
gentleness did he tell them, ' I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now:' — with what 
patience did he bear with their errors, their follies, and 
their aius 1 — with what mildness did he generally reprove 
tbem! — Let the educator beware that he does not 
attempt to be wiser than his Master, and teach things 
which demand efforts for which the infant mind is too 
feeble." 

IX. FmU thould b* taught ht/ore catues ; and txptrimmtt, 

illuttratitiff general laws «■ prineipk» of nature, ihould it j 

given ie/ore the general lata or prineiplet are expounded. 

In many cases, a young person can readily understand 

the nature of a law, if it is presented to his senses in an 

actual matter-of-fact form, wlicn he would be utterly 

unable to comprehend the technical form in which that 

law is uanally expressed. The particular facts upon | 
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which any general law depends, give to that law a local 
habitation and a familiarized form which enable the 
young mind to become, aa it were, its own interpreter. 
General forms of expresaion are often little better than 
high-Bounding terms and empty names, which, if studied 
apart from the facts wliich they comprehend, rather 
myatify and darken the principles involved in them than 
convey any instructive knowledge to the mind. The 
true educator will never be hasty in drawing generaliza- 
tions, or in expounding oauses; in some cases he will 
content himself with giving an exposition of general 
facts, well knowing that these facts, if thoroughly 
understood, will remain in the minds of his pupils like 
seeds, which time and reflection will afterwards cause to 
vegetate and to grow into the full and developed forms 
of general principles. At the same time be will con- 
stantly bear in mind that his facts should be taught in 
such a way as to conduct his pnpils to a knowledge of 
causes and principles; and his experiments should be 
made so as to lead to a knowledge of physical laws. 
Let us take a few examples. 

If I wanted to teach a child the meaning of the term 
elasticity, I should show by experiment the form 
which the property assumes in different familiar sub- 



If I wanted to explain the distinctive properties of 
different geometrical figures, I should actually draw 
these figures in a way corresponding to the conditions 
of the abstract definitions which ,1 should have after- 
wards to give, 

If I wanted to teach the laws of magnetism, I should 
firat make the experimente illustrating these laws, and 
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tfaen afterwards lead tbe pnpils to express in their own 
language the law, or lawB^, which might he derived from 
the facts or experiments. 

If I wanted to show the principle of the lever, I 
should divide a thin lath into a certain namber of equal 
parts, and'after balancing it on the edge of a boot, I 
should place different weights at the marks made on 
the lath, so as to balance each other, and then call the 
pupils' attention to the law upon which the equilibrium 
depends. 

If I wanted to explain the leading principles of elec- 
tricity, I should first give a series of experiments, con- 
ducted with an aparatua formed with the moat familiar 
articles of household use, such as wine-glasses, sealing- 
wax, tea-trays, brown paper, gutta percha, t&c, taking 
eare that the leading facts established by the experi- 
ments were fully admitted and understood before! gave 
my expositions of the laws, or it might be of the theo- 
ries proposed to explain the operation. 

And ao on to other subjects of instruction. 

X. We thould teach the eetutrele before the abitrael. 

In this method of instruction we emi>loy the qualities 
and uses of familiar things and objects to elucidate or 
explain the terms, facts, and principles of science and 
art. In this way we lead the mind of the pupils from 
the perception of the things which are visible and tan- 
gible, to the conception of abstract and general princi- 
ples. According to this principle also, the knowledge 
of language ought to precede the knowledge of gram- 
matical rulesj and the meaning of abstract propoaitiausk 
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ought to be explained in connection with tlieir concrete 

Teachers often deceive themselves when they think a 
child has followed them in the explanation of an abstract 
proposition. If they would make the inquiry, they 
would generally find that the child bad Seized upon 
some concrete form of the abstraction, or that lie had 
attached some whimsical sense to the terms employed. 
At the day school I was taught that "a verb is a word 
which signifies to be, to do, or to aufEer." I thought 
that the poor verbs were miserable little things, for all 
their being and doing ended in suffering. At the Sun- 
day school I had to answer the following question, 
from the Assembly's shorter catechism: — " Quet. Wherein 
ia the moral law summarily comprehended ? J.ni. The 
moral law is summarily comprehended in the Ten Com- 
mandments." Now when I answered this question I 
invariably thought of a small village called Moralaws 
which had ten remarkable trees growing near it, which 
I thought were something like the Ten Uommandments. 

This method of teaching involves the principle of 
what is now known by the name of the science of famil- 
iar things. Let ua take a few examples. 

If I wanted to explain some general property of num- 
bers, I should do it by means of counters, or balls, or 
marks. If I wanted to show the nature of inflammable 
substances, and the properties of the atmosphere con- 
Ridered in relation to combustion, I should direct the 
attention of thepupils to tbeflameof a candle, and show, 
by various simple experiments, how the vital air main- 
tains the ignition of the tallow, etc. Thus the facts ex- 
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hibited in a burning caudle become, as it were, the hooks j 
upon wh h w hang our science of combuation. 

N ah n d be at a loss for examples. He may J 
tind rm les, valuable lessoDs in the toys 

bis 1 up 1 a 1 a soap bubble may be made to dis- J 

I^or m 11 nt pbilonopby, 

9 ST. When practicable, aur teaching sbotUd h» etmstrttetm. 
I By means of this method, as I have before explained, 
we, as it were, build up, part by part, or piece by piece 
of the subject matter of inatriiction, until we arrive at 
the completion of the whole. 

For example, in explaining the construction of a ma- 
chine I should not draw the whole machine and then 
proceed to explain the mode of its action; on the con- 
trary, I should explain the action and construction of the 
different parts as I sketched them upon the blackboard, 
and when I had completed the whole, I should explain 
the combined action of all the parts. In like manner, in 
teaching drawing or practical geometry according to the 
constructive method, I should not draw the whole pic- 
ture or figure, as the case may be, and then proceed to 
explain its construction; but I should explain the con- 
struction of the parts as I sketched them, — giving line 
upon line, and precept upon precept. In this way the 
instruction advances, step by step, with the progress of 
the pictorial representation. We suit the action to the 
word and the word to the action; the one illustrates the 
other; the language of the exposition responds to the ac- 
tion of the teacher and the movements of the pencil: thus 
the work of instruction advances by easy gradations, 
until the whole subject is brought before tbe e^a ^xA 
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the mind of the pupil, with all the relations and combi- 
nations of its parts. The eame thing is ohaerved in the 
teaching of arithmetic. I write down step after step, or 
process after process, taking care that each snccessive 
step, or process, is thoroughly understood before the 
succeeding step, or proeess', is written down. In teach- 
ing the science of familiar things, also, I should explain 
the properties of, and the physical or mechanical laws 
involved in, the different parts or portions of the object 
or thing forming the subject of the lesson, 

XII. Exposition* of principles applied to particular caset shmtld 
be given before rulei. 

Mere mles never reach the depths of the soul, and are 
therefore forgotten as sooti as they are out of use; and 
what is learnt by rote is Httlc better than bo much useless 
lumber in the mind. Rules, in many cases, are not mere 
ations, — they become positive evils; they rarely, if 
ever, aid the development of the mind; in many oases 
they positively retard it. By rules we attain results, with- 
the labor of in ven ligation. There is something, 
soporific in rules, — something which throws an enfeebliug 
languor over the intellectual powers,— something which 
inflates our vanity, without adding to our self-reapect, — 
something which gives us tke pretensions of the empiric, 
and the knavery of the juggler. We hold that the StUe 
and Rote system, as it is usually followed, is intellectually 
and morally erroneous. 

To the earnest instructors of children we would say: 
Never teach by rules, when you can teach by principles; 
never get a child to learn anything by rote, until he 
understands the subject-matter. When he understands 
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it, then he will readily learn it by heart and not by rod; 
the subject will have penelratecl his soul, — he will love 
it because it has become a part of himself, — it will be 
engraven on hiB mind, as with a pen of iron, and there 
it will remain, unchanged and unchangeable, for ever. 

Some teachers, in order to gain a reputation with the 
wonder-loving public, put the language of the philoso- 
pher into the mouths of children, — make them recite 
£uclid with the volubility of parrots, and chatter about 
climatology, entomology, and a host of other ologies, — 1 
give them rules and technical forms by which they solve' ' 
problems that demand the powers of a mathematician to 
investigate. Now there is deception in all this, for the 
pupils are made to appear what they really are not; chil- 
dren in years and powers, tbeiy are made to mimic all 
the gravity and wisdom of tlie sage; and what makes J 
the deception more deeply culpable, the children them- 
selves are made parties to the falsehood. 

This method of teaching from principles is eminently J 
calculated -to foster the development of the reflective ] 
faculties; — it stands in perfect contrast to rule and rote ] 
teaching. The latter ie dogmatto, the other is persua- I 
sive; the one supposes the pupil to be a passive recipicnC I 
of knowledge— a mere automaton which acts as it is 
acted npon; the other regards the pupil as a reasoning, 
reflective and voluntary being, capable of working out 
results by his own independent effort: the one is limited 
in its application to the particular subject on which it is 
given; the other seeks to develop those faculties in the 
pupil which may enable him to grapple with any subject 
that may arise, or, in fact, to create for himself the iru.le& 
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aad principles which govern the science to which the 
subject belongs. , 

XIII. InstrKction should be ffiven to children orally and col- 
hotively. 

There is nothing like the living voice, looks, and 
action of the master, for intensifying the attention and 
concentrating the faculties of children. He suits his 
language and illustrations to the faculties which he 
wishes to call into activity, and he advances with his 
sahject, step by step, according as his pupils make pro- 
gress. Teaching of this kind is a lively leality, not a 
dead letter, like a mere reading lesson. 

Children like to do things in company with one 
another, — they like to learn together as well as to play 
together. This sympathy of association gives a cheer- 
ful tone to the mind of the instructor as well as to the 
minds of the instructed, and also calls into play a health- 
ful spirit of emulation, liesides the answers of the 
most intelligent children form one of the best meaus of 
instructing the most backward pupils in the class. 

The efficiency of collective teaching greatly depends 
upon the compleleness of our cl ass iH cation of the pupils. 
It is of the highest importance, theref ore , that the teacher 
should fully determine the true principles on which his 
pupils should be arranged in classes. 

Th« FrinaipU on which Children should he classified. 
While tlie standard of instruction should not be above 
the capabilities of the pupil, neither should it be below 
We may kill by starving as well as by over- 
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feeding. lu like mauner, oui' iotelleotual and moral 
aliment may be too weak and simple to supply all t1 
elenientB of growth and development, or it may be too 
strong and stimulating for the functions of digestion and 
aBsimiJation. This nouiiBbment should be apportioned 
both as to kind an ^ quantity, go as to maintain all tbe fac- 
ulties of the child in a healtbful and vigorous condition of 
activity and growth. The classification of the children 
a school should have aspecial regard to thisprinciple: they 
should be classed, not according to size, age, or attai 
ments; not according to their mechanical dexterity 
their progress in the technical forms of particular de-j 
partments of knowledge; but according to their mental' 
power and their capabilities of improvement 
velopment. A boy, for example, may be an expert 
calculator, or he may have a good verbal memory; yet, 
notwithstanding, his general mental power, or capacity 
of development, may be defective: such a boy should be 
phiced in a class correspond in g to him in genera) mental 
power. Whenever a boy shows a decided advance 
beyond the other members of his class, he should bo 
transferred to a higher class; or, if that is not expedient, 
he should have some special work assigned liim; on the 
contrary, when a boy lags behind his fellows, lie should 
either be placed in a lower class or have some individual 
attention given to him, in order to bring htm up to the 
average standard of capabilities. There is no subject 
of school management which requires more attention 
and judgment on the i)art of the teacher than that of 
claaaifi cation. We have here endeavored to point out 
the true principles upon whicb it should be based, 
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XIV, InstTuction should give pleasure to children, and when 
thit 11 not Ihe case there it toaiethinff wrong as regard* either 
th» mode of inslrvetion, or the subject-matter selected for 
italruction. A leaeher should govern his pupiU bg the prin- 
eiple of love rather than by thai of fear. 



I The proper exercise of our faculties, wlietber physical, 
intellectual, or moral, affords us pleasure. Light is not 
more pleasant to ihe eye, or melody lo the ear, than 
truth is to the mind, or healthful exercise to the body. 
Instruction must afford children pleasure, if it be given 

I in accoriianee with the general principles which we have 
endeavored to esplaiii; — not that luxurious pleasure 
vhich enfeebles their character and renders them unfit 
for strenuous exertion, but that nobler pleasure which is 
concomitant with ibe healthful exercise of the faculties. 
One of the first points lo be gained in giving instruc- 
tion is 
To teeure the attenitm of ih children. 
If a teacher once ■acquires this power, his work be- 
comes easy and agreeable to himself, and instructive and 
pleasant to his pupils. The great secret in fixing the 
attention of children is to interest them— to mingle 
delightful associations with learning, — never to over- 
strain their faculties, or to fatigue them by keeping 
them too long directed to one particular subject. It 
s to be a law of our nature that when one faculty 
is exhausted by exercise, another faculty may be exer- 
[ cised without a sense of weariness. Thus, for example, 
1 if a boy is tired with reading history, in the course of 
b a particular class of faculties is exercised, such as 
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memory and reflection, he may, without any sense of 
weaiiness, have his attention directed to some facts of 
experimental philosophy, where another class of facul- 
ties is called into activity, such as perception and ohser- 
vatiop. And when the menial powers generally are 
fati£;ued, then the child will feel the highest enjoyment 
in exercising his physical powers. 

A good collective lesson should not only engage the 
attention by the interest which it awakens, but it should 
further intensify the attention by stimulating the prin- 
ciples of emulation and sympathy. The most healthful 
motives to application are supplied by the peculiar nature 
and form of our instruction, 

When a boy gets fatigued, or overtasked with any 
subject, he instinctively seeks for enjoyment in talking 
or in play; this want of attention the grave preceptor 
calls idleness and mischief; but the boy is right and the 
master wrong; the boy is only acting in accordance with 
the intentions of his Creator; while the master is stupidly, 
ay, and impiously if it were not stupidly, acting contrary 
to these intentions. If the master would teach in accord- 
ance with the general principles which we have endeav- 
ored to expound, the boy would never play when he should 
be at work, or allow his miad to wander in search of 
enjoyment, when a full measure of rational pleasure is 
afforded him by instruction. 

With children tlie pleasure derived from instruction 
should be regarded as the chief actuating motive to at- 
tention. The too frequent use of such incitements as 
praise, emulation, rewards, etc, demoralizes the charac- 
ter by bringing the selfish feelings too often into <as ~ 
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mse. These motives tend to foater vanity, pride, envy, 
and other selfish emotions. 

Care shonld be taken that the attention of the chil- 
dren is not withdrawn from the lesaona by any extrane- 
ous noise, by the presence of too many visitors, or by 
any other cause. To secure these conditions, the achooU 
rooni should be in a quiet spot, and its fittings 
should be auch as to place the teacher in the most favor- 
able position with respect to his pupils. Sometimes 
schools are built beneath railways, over livery stables 
and workshops, and even underneath burial grounds; 
how can the founders of such schools expect their master 
to teach efficiently ? 

These remarkable laws of our physical and moral 
nature give ug 

' The I*rineipUt upon whicA School Souitne* are based. 

1. The subjects of the routine should be specially 
adapted to the capacities of the children in each class, 

2. The whole, or absolute time, devoted to any par- 
ticular subject should be in proportion to its relative im- 
portance and its adaptation to the minds of the children 
in the particular class. 

3. The period ^ven' continuously to any subject 
afaould bo longer or shorter, accordingly as tfae subject is 
less or more fatiguing to the minds of the pupils. 

4. The order of succession of the subjects of the 
routine should have a spec! al regard to the faculties that 
are brought into activity by those subjects. 

No two lessons should come in succession which exer- 
I oise the same faculties: thus, for example, it would be 
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erroneons to have a lesson on aritbmetic immediately 
after a lesson on algebra, or a lesson on history after a 
lesson on the ScriptureB. The subjects which follow each 
other in the order of suct^ession should nifl only exercise 
different faculties, but there should be a variety in the 
form and kind of the exercises themselves: thus, for ex- 
ample, arithmetic may be taught after grammar, or after 
history; and writing, or reading, or music, may be taught 
after arithmetic, 

5. In a well organized school, the routines of the re- 1 
spective classes will be framed to suit one another, ao I 
that the work going on in one class may not interfere or 
jar with the work going on in the adjacent classea. 
Thus, while a lesson which is necessarily associated with 
a certain amount of noise is being given to one class, 
the adjacent classes should have lesons given to them 
which are accompauied witli comparative silence; for 
example, while a reading lesson is being given to ooe 
class, a writing or a drawing lesson mayal the same time 
be given to the adjacent classes. 

With a due attention to these principles in the cod- 
atruction of routines, a large school may be maintained 
in an harmonious condition of activity and progreaa, 
without any unnecessary noise or confusion. 

It is desirable that we should here make a few addi- 
tional observations relative to the subject of 

first or Prelimmary Let»ons. 

First lessons should embrace the prominent features 

of the subject without entering into its details, — they 

should be comprehensive without being profound. 

Children like to disport themselves in \W «x*i«ov »A 
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knowledge, without wishing to be plunged into its 
depths. The knowledge conveyed to children nuiat at 
first be only superficial; like little butterflies in the 
Bunshine, they tike to taste the sweets of every flower. 
We assert, iu spite of the frown which we imagine lobe 
gathering on the brow of the so-called methodical 
teacher, that, with little children, true teaching must 
BK SUPERFICIAL TEACHING. But it does not follow from 
this that a true teacher is a superflcial teacher; he must 
have great skill and judgment, united with a comprehcn- 
Hive knowledge of the subject-matter of instruction, in 
order that he maybe able to select from the whole mass 
of knowledge the parts which are best calculated to 
terest his pupils, and at the same time to lay the foun- 
dation of a higher and subsequent course of instruction. 

It is important that we should make a dintinctioii be- 
tween the method by which the master actually teaches, 
and the mental process by which be arrives at the prin- 
ciples which should be followed in that method. While 
he gives a lesson to hie pupils by the method of synthe- 
sis, the arrangements of the parts, &c., of that lesson 
must be the result of analysis. 

But in our first lessons to little children, there must be 
a great deal of desultory teaching. Their appetite for 
new facts or novelties is so great that they cannot dwell 
long upon each. The world to them is full of wonders, 
and nothing gives them more pleasure than to witness 
these wonders. Their instincts lead them to expect that 
there is much that is wonderful in the works of nature, 
as well as of art. Their Creator, as we before observed, 
has placed them in a world where everything tends to 
develop and elevate their faculties, There is not a 
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greater harmony Bubsisliog between tbe mind of the 
musician and the tones of hia instrument than there ex- 
ists between the sou! of the child and the constitution 
of external nature, — the one has been made for the 
other. The intelligent instructor will not fail to turn to 
account this love ok the wondebful. A child looks 
through a telescope: how wonderful to hiro is the sight, 
— he sees the far distant towers and trees as plainly as 
if they were close before hira ! Do not mar the impres- 
sions thus produced upon bis mind, by attempting to 
explain the causes, — let these impressions remain as facts 
of science, which he will afterwards understand; he 
knows enough if he is told that a telescope is made of 
certain round-shaped pieces of glass put into a tube; no 
disparagement to his intellect, if he does not know any- 
thing further about the cause of the effects. A child 
expects, from the very constitution of his nature, to see 
many things which he cannot comprehend; but effects 
and facts he can appreciate, imd that is enough for him 
at the lirst stage of his instruction. Such facts are seeds 
which time will cause to germinate and ripen. Show a 
child the appearance of a drop of stagnant water through 
a microscope ! How wonderful to him is the sight 1 That 
little drop is teeming with animal life 1 In like manner, 
many other wonderful facts in conneclion with natural 
and experimental philosophy may be taught to the 

child. 

Our instruction should often assume tbe form of nar- 
ratives; for children feci a peculiar pleasure in hearing 
stories about animals, or about the lives of little children 
tike themselves, or about tbe adventures of remarkable 
men. A well-told story may not onl^ conso-j ■m-iv.^ ■s^- 
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ualile knowledge to a cliild, bat may aho incnlcate many 
* practical principles of action. 

Religion should be taught, to a great extent, in the 
B&rae way: Newton, who uncovered hie head when the 
name of God was utiered, would hiive taught religion to 
children without giving expression to a word. Vital 
religion, Bays Richter, grows not by the doctrinea of the 
Bible so much as by its narratives; the best Christian 
doctrine is the life of Christ, and after that the suffer- 
ings and deaths of hia followers. 

Imtruetion should, as far a» potsiblg, be aiiociaUd with amuu- 
ment; in the hands of good teachera, toys, gamea, and 
picturea wiil become important inwtrumenls of intellec- 
tual culture. This subject naturally leads us to say a 
few worda respecting 

The In/ant School Sytiem. 

In the Infant school, instruction should never be sep- 
arated from amusement and enjoyment. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge must be jiursued us an amusement, 
and even the learning to read should have its pleasant 
associations. The great object of the infant school 
teacher should be to cultivate the faculties of the chil- 
(Iren by gratifying their virtuous instincts. It is, how- 
ever, much to be regretted that many infant school 
teachers have attempted to introduce graver subjects of 
instruction ; better let a child of four or five years of 
age romp and play in the fields, than allow him to be 
cooped up for the purpose of committing some dull task 
to memory. 

Children at their gamei are learning: — tliey are insensibly 
becoming acquainted with themselves, with the charao- 
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IterR of tbeir playfellows, anil with the properties and 
i of external things. Children teach one another, 
Enot only formally and directly, but also unconeciously 
land indirectly. One boy ehows another boy how to 
Ijnake duck and drake upon the water, — how to fly a 
■ifcite, — how to construct a sling, or a popgun, or a whis- 
a variety of other infantine pieces of apparatus. 
And we consider that one of the most essential, probably 
one of the most indispensable, forms of juvenile instruc- 
tion is THE BOY TKACurNG THE Bov; the gravity of man- 
hood often breaks the enchantment with which infan- 
tine knowledge is invested. 

Our instructions should have a constant regard to 
health, physical development, and enjoyment. Children 
are happy little things, — they have no regret for the 
past, no care for the present, and no fear for the future, — 
they are in the spring time of their existence; the pres- 
ent is all enjoyment, and hope sheds an enchanting halo 
over the days that are to come. Who does not feel sad 
when he reflects that these joyons days are gone for 
ever? Look at the early spring birds as they skip and 
fly from twig to twig, — up higher and higher still among 
the green branches, — in the fulness of their joy, they 
chatter to each other and fill the woods with song, — 
beautiful little creatures ! you remind me of happy, 
playful childhood, — your joys are as brilliant as they are 
fleeting. liuthless man! cast no shadow over this suimy 
[leriod of the children's existence I let thera enjoy the 
bliss of this transient period^astheii' God has ordained, — 
let them frisk and play, — they are doing more for them- 
selves than you can do for them; for while they seek 
their enjoyment as an end, the Creator has ordained that 
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this desire for enjoyment Blialt be the meam of develop- 
ing tbelr physical, iDtellectnal, and moral facilities: tfaey 
are thus unconscimialy working out the end of their 
creation with far more certainty than if they were fet- 
tered by the leading Btrings of a nursery maid, or placed 
nnder the stem supervision of a rigid pedagogue. 

Thia leads ua further to observe that we should en- 
deavor to 

Avoid, at far a* pouibt^, iht Imposition of Task*. 
Nothing should be rendered a task which can be as 
well or better taught by actual teaching on the part of 
the master, or which may be acquired by a repetition of 
voluntary effortson the part of the pupil. Thb task 
BT8TEU invests learning vitli unpleasant associations, 
and renders the acquisition of knowledge a painful and 
soul-debasing infliction, instead of a healthful and in- 
vigorating exercise for the faculties. These inflictions 
are remembered by us to the latest hoiir of our existence. 
On thia subject Locke observes: "None of the things 
they are to learn should ever be made a burden to them, 
or imposed on them as a task. Whatever is so pro- 
posed, presently becomes Irksome: the mind takes an 
aversion to it, though before it were a thing of delight 
or indifference. Let a child be but ordered to whip his 
> top at a certain time of the day, whether he has or has 
not a mind to it; let this be but required of him as a 
task, wherein he must spend so many hours morning 
and afternoon, and see whether he will not soon be weary 
of any play at this rate. Is it not so with grown men ? 
What they do cheerfully of themselves, do they not 
presently grow sick of, and can no more endure, as soon 
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they find it is expected of them »6 a tnek ? Children 
liavc as niuch a mind to show that they are free, that 
their own good actions come from Ihetaselves, that they 
are absolute and independent as any of the proudest of 
you grown men, think of tliem as you please." 

Let us now consider the subject of 

School Discipline. ^| 

We have stated, as a corollary to our general axiom, 
'titat a teacher should govera his pupils by the principle 
■^ love ra(her than that of fear. 

The gnat ruling principle in a school should be love. As a 
'^Fst great step to the estahlishment of discipline, the 
ifflaaster should really, love his jmpilB, Love them ! Ciin 
the genteel, well-dressed teacher love those little rag- 
ged, vagabond-looting boys, gathered from all the 
filthy streets and alleys of this crowded city? Love 
them! Why not? The most dirty of them all has an 
iramortal and accountable soul, capable of comprehend- 
ing the works of his Creator. Love them ! The Chris- 
tian teacher must love them, — Jesus died for them, not 
less than for the offspring of the rich; and it was re- 
specting such children that He said, "Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me and forbid them not, for of sueh 
is the kingdom i>f heaven." Now, as love always begets 
love, if the master really loves his pupils, they in return 
will love him. But if they love tlieir master, they will 
Bndeavor to please him, and to avoid doing anything 
h is calculated to give him pain. In this way the 
kk'b will becomes the kitle of the school; and as 
reu necessarily imitate those whom they love and 
ipect, the master's cu&bactbb becomes the \.i*w "A 
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tb« school. Even some of our domcsticatod animaiB are 
beat govei'ned by kindness. In the govcrnmont of a. 
ecbool, the greatest of all ends ia to lead the children to 
love what is good and hnto what is evil, — to follow 
virtue and ahun vice. 
^^^ The principle of love should pervade the whole school, 
^^^ ftud the tenchcr should embrace every oppoitunity for 
^^"onltivating the benevolent affections of the children by 
acts of kiudncHs and practical lensons of love. Love, 
like the light of heaven, irradiates and beautifies what- 
ever it touches; fear, like darkness, invests everything 
with gloom. Love one another in the precept of the 
Great Teacher. Love is the moBt powerful principle in 
our nature,— it reigns in heaven, for God ia love, — it 
would change hell into heaven, and earth into a prime- 
val paradise. If tliis principle were fully developed in 
a school, the child would perform its duty for the love 
of it, and not from the fear of pnnishmeut or the hope 
of reward. 

J'iar theuid never be a ruling principle in a tehool. No 
school can be in a healthy condition where the children 
are governed mainly by the fear of punishment. Fear 
is an enfeebling passion, — it paralyzes the intellect, 
— it makes boya deceitful, slavish, and hypo<.Titical, — it 
ix the last and lowest motive which can actuate a human 
being for good. The prison and the gallows are made to 
frighten wretcfaea, sunk to the lowest depths of moral 
degradation, from the commission of crime. Punish- 
ments may check the progress of vice, but they cannot 
foster the principle of virtue. Capital punishments, 
especially when they .ire numerona and unmerited, be- 
token a disastrous condition of a state — they are fre- 
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f quently the hideous forernmiera of anarchy, or the fear- 
^■ful epilogues of some national tragedy. 80, in like 
manner, the prevalence of punishments, or a slavish 
dread of the master, in a Bchool, is a sure iudieation of 
mismanagemenC and instability. That unnatnral still- 
ness in a school, which proceeds from fear, is like the 
deceitful calm which presages the outbreak of the tem- 
pest; without the wnrning of a moment, the peut-np 
passions mayburst away the barriers by which they are 
restrained. 

Many teachers, especially of the old school, have an 

■ unfortunate love of despotic authority, — their birch is 

■'their sceptre, and their antiquated stool is their throne. 

^This mischievous propensity, no doubt, in a great meas- 

'■ nre proceeds from the circumstance that it is easier to 

command than to fertuade, nnd that it is less troublesome 

to maintain order in a school by the terror of the red 

than by the force of reason and moral tttaiim. But if 

teachers would give only half the attention to the pr<- 

vtnlion of faults that they at present give to the puniihmttU - 

of them, the labor of teaching would not only be rendered 

more pleasant, but also, in the long run, more easy. As 

prevention is always better than cure, so we should 

especially look to the causes of disorder, and the best 

means of avoiding them. The course of a stream is best 

changed by catting off the fountain: in like manner the 

current of disorder is most effectually stayed by drying 

up its sources. Harsh modes of discipline are necessarily 

associated with unnatural modes of iiistriiotion. 

If kindness, moral suasioa, and the inculcation of re- 
L ligious principle fail in reclaiming a boy, then as a last 
Thope the master must of necessity have ceco\).xftft Vi ■\i«&^ 
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^^H Mhtnent; but even in the act of puuialiment, the master 

^^B'flliouli] show that he ie actuated by an earnest love foi- 

^^H .tbe transgressor. As crimes, iu iDOst cases, bring tfaeir 

^^K'Own puuisbmeut, so youthful often tiers may be often left 

^^P to correct themselves, after having suffered the conse- 

' qiietices of their faults. The piibt.i(; opinion of a school, 

when properly developed, is also a great check to tbe 

commission of crime, as well as an important aid in tbe 

^B^ cultivation of habits of virtne, 

^^H The formal rules of a ucliool should be few and well 
^^M chosen, and thoir observance should always be promptly 
^^H enforced. A teacber should never magnify a fault into 
^^■,a crime, or allow the punishment to exceed the offence. 
^^B As tbe possession of natural gifts does not merit reward, 
^^M BO the want of them cannot deserve puniBliment. Talents 
^^B abould not always be the subject of commendation, or 
^^L'dulness tbe object of censui-e; for a boy may be dull in 
^^FtSpite of his application, while another may possess tal- 
^^H ents without industry. 

^^H XV, Every iubject should be (aught thoroughly, at leatt at far 
^^V at the nature of tite subject and the capahilitiei of the pupils 
^^H will allow. They should learn nothing whieh they mag have 
^^1 afterwards to unlearn. 

^^B Strictly speaking, this general principle should have 
^^■ijlormed a corollary to our twelfth .ixiom; but with the 
^^Hvview of guarding against misapprehension, we here give 
^^B it as a distinct subject of discussion. No principle of 
^^B education has been more abused than this; its specious 
^^B'.name gives currency to a false coinage. 
^^B Perfect knowledge is only a relative term, for, abso- 
^^Bjntety considered, we oau never knowauytliingperfectly; 
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however, we may aim at perfectiou, although we may 
not hope to reach it. By teaching a subject thoroughly, 
therefore, we Bimply mean that the information which 
we oommnnicate to our pupils should be complete and 
exact, as far aB it extends, and that we should not reat 
satisfied until it is fixed in their niinds; at the same 
time, we should not attempt to push our instruction be- 
yond their c it p abilities, nor deceive ourselves with the 
idea that we have taught anything thoroughly, which ha^ 
been merely learnt by rote. The most imperfect and 
fruitless kind of teaching is that where the master 
attempts to convey a perfect knowledge of all the pans 
of a subject, before the faculties of his pupib are pre- 
pared for grasping such an amount of knowledge. A little 
knowledge, fully understood and thoroughly digested, 
creates intellectual power. The amount of knowledge 
fixed in the mind is not of so much account as the ideas 
which are evolved by the intellectual process of elabora- 
tion. 

To teach a nttjtei thoroiu/hlt/f tte fiould teach it from facte 
andprineipla, and not from formnlte and rules; the subject 
should be learnt gradually, and its varied aspects should be 
allowed to unfold themselves, as the intellect of the 
learner becomes more and more ripened and developed. 
If we wish to rear a lofty structure, we should look well 
to the foundations, and thfe superstructure should be 
built up gradually, and all its parts be allowed to be- 
come duly consolidated hy time. We should not aim 
too much at immediate results, or attempt to crowd the 
labor of years into a single day. If we demand too 
much at once of our pupils, we are almost sure to receive 
from them much less than we might reasonably cV^-ki., 
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Whatever a teacher may reqnire hU pupiU to do, )i« 
should see that the thing is done with a Buitahle degree 
of finish and exactness; at the same time, he should bear 
io mind that the power to do a thing perfectly can only 
be acquired by repeated efforts. As no man ever yet 
became learned in any subject by reading one book 
upou it, so the teacher shoald not expect his pupils to learn 
any department of a subject thoroughly, until he has di- 
rected their minds to it ag'ain and again, giving them at 
each recurrence more and more enlarged views of it. 
Owing to the inseparable connection subsisting between 
the different branches of a subject, our knowledge of it 
must be comprehensive before it can become exact in all 
its details, — the outline of Ihe subject must be first rough 
hewn before the delicate touches of finish can be applied 
to it, Faraday, it ia said, began the study of chemistry 
by reading Blair's catechism; and Newton's first book 
of mathematics was Barrow's easy course of geometry. 
One of the best meana of teaching a subject thor- 
oughly is the 

Reproduetim of Zeiiom. 

The ideas wliich we convey to a child are of little im- 
portance, compared with the benefits arising from the 
vigorous exercise of his powers in reproducing, arrang- 
ing, or combining these ideas. The knowledge which 
we convey to our pupils is the ore thrown into the cruci- 
ble; but the knowledge which we draw from them is the 
gold after it has been elaborated and refined. 

Reading, says Bacon, makes a full man, conversation 
a ready man, and writing an exact man. In order to 
give children a readiness of expression, they should bo 
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accustomed to relate, in their own language, whatever 
they may have seen, read, or heard; this will al^io in- 
duce habits of attention and reflection, and will show 
them how the ideas of others may really become their 
own. This may be made one of our first lessons in lan- 
guage. But one of the highest forms of instruction, in 
an elementary school, ia to require the pupils to repro- 
duce, in teriting, the lessons w^hich may have been read 
by Iheraselvea in a class book, or which may have been 
given to them orally by the taaster. This exercise not 
only thoroughly fixes the subject in the mind of the 
pnpil, but, if properly carried out, forms, at the same 
time, one of the best lesnons iu spelling, penmanship, 
and composition. With the view of sustaining a proper 
tone of mental activity, dispatch, not less than accuracy, 
should be looked to in these exercises. 

In order to teach general principles thoroughly, we 
^hould give 

^V Examplet and Applieatims. 

M Children, even at an early age, instinctively ask us — 
What use is that thing ? Let ns see it in nature. Their 
nainda cannot sufficiently grasp a general proposition 
apart from the things to which it applies. This is espe- 
cially true in relation to all subjects of calculation and 
science: here the child readily understands the exam- 
pie or the fact, when he has not the slightest compre- 
hension of the rule or the law. In morals, too, the child 
will readily understand the nature of stealing from the 
narrative of some juvenile culprit, while he would be 
perfectly mystified by some grave and dogmatic disqui- 
sition on the piinciple of honesty. Generally s^ea-Vi^^-, 
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the moat talented boys in a Bchool will not give an earn- 
est attention toasubject until tbey have been shown its 
ntilily, that if, until they have been shown some of its 
applications; such boya will not take everything on the 
mere authority of their master, especially if the thing 
ia within the range of their comprehension, — they muat 
aee and understand the matter for theinaelves. 

Wi'thoul underraling or eaading the di§lcuUie> 0/ the lubject, 
oitr explanatiow should he clear and thnph. Jfe thojild avoid a 
ilavith use of text-bookt. 

The teacher should constantly bear in miud that what 
ia perfectly easy to him may be really very difficult to 
his pupila; bo that, after all he may have done to render 
a subject clear and aimpLe, hia pupils uiay find it diffi- 
cult enough for their com prehension. It ia a toiatake, 
therefore, for a teiicher to tell hia pupils ihat he has 
made a aubjeot perfectly eiwy, thereby intimating that 
he neither appreciates their efforts, nor expects them 
to apply themselves vigorously to the subject. If a 
teacher cannot give a clwar exposition of a subject, be 
had better leave the matter in the hands of his pupils; 
a complex or learned exposition is often productive of 
irremi'diablo evils. The syateiu of Jacotot, which re- 
quires the pupil to learn every subject, as well as every 
branch of a subject, thoronghly before he leaves it, has 
been carried to a ridiculous extreme bymnny educators. 
According to them, the msieat teay of learning a aubjcot 
is net thi best way; for the main business of educntii'U is 
not so much to infuse knowledge as to develop power. 
The fallacy of thisaystem ia at once shown by the fact that 
it does not answer the end which it professes to accomplish; 
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for we hold it to be a well established law of our intel- 
lectual nature, that the facultiee are best cultivated by 
those exercises which are apportioned to their strength, 
and not by atrainiiig them to their utmost tension. If a 
subject, or any particular department of a subject, is 
taught thoroughly, that is, from facts and principles, 
and not by rote, it is impoaaible to simplify it too much, 
or to impair its efficiency as an instrument of intellectual 
culture. The good teaolier will constantly endeavor to 
lead his pupils in the royal roai; to learning, — that is 
to say, he will try to make tbe road easy and pleasant, — 
he will cut off its tortuous windings, macadamize it, and 
remove all unnecessary obstacles, — he will not create 
difficulties for the mere sake of trying the strength of 
his pupils, nor tax their enilurance for tbe purpose of 
inculcating patience and humility. The little, pedantic 
mind delights itself in trifling with difficulties, and in 
making difficulties of trifles; the superior mind invests 
every subject with its own comprehensiveness and logi- 
cal simplicity. A good teacher never darkens counsel 
by words, or obtrudes the intricacies of a subject for the 
purpose of exhibiting his own power. 

Why has mathematics hitherto been considered too 
diflicult for ordinary boys to understand? Simply be- 
cause some Pont Agmorum is thrown in their way at an 
early stage of their progress, — because abstract propo- 
sitions are taught apart from their application; and be- 
cause in pliicc of having to l«arn the simple fundamental 
laws of quantity, the boy is required to deal with sym- 
bols itivolved with roots upon roots and operations 
within operations. You may as well teach boys history 
from Lingard, grammar from Home Tooke, ot AwsS-t^t 
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from the cartoons of Kaphae], ae attempt to teach them 
geometry from Euclid, or arithmetic and algebra from 
leanied work which professes to be at once a clasq 
book of the university and a manual of the school-room. 

No man will teach a subject thoroughly if he restricts 
himself to the use of a particular class book, more espe- 
cially if it be a so-called perfect class book, for a com- 
plete work upon any subject is certainly not the best 
book to begin with, Alas for education ! if ever the 
examinations of our schools iind training colleges should 
be based upon an invariable order of text-books. Under 
such an arrangement, education would become a recog- 
nised system of cramming, — a prescribed amount of 
knowledge would be got up, no matter by what means, 
provided the end should be attained. Wc hold that ex- 
aminations should test the development of power, rather 
than the acquisition of knowledge; but such a plan of 
examination would ignore this development. The mind 
filled with knowledge in this way has been compared to 
a well-filled granary, but bears no resemblance to the 
fruitful field which multiplies a hundred-fold that which 
is thrown upon it. 

This overweening attachment to text-books, and to a 
so-oalled thorough education, leads to the neglect 0/ gtn- 
eral htowkdgt as well as of the development of power. 
Its tendency is to confine general education within very 
narrow limits, and to restrict elementary instruction to 
the mere rudiments of knowledge.* It gives us the dry 
bones of the body of education, without the flesh, and 
the warm blood, and the vital principle — the principle of 
respect wo are corlaln1]r miicb In advance ol ui 
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intellectual and moral life, of growth and development. 
Instead of cramiuing his pupik with all the minute 
fietails of a subject, the trnly methodical teacher will 
rather seek to develop in them a power of working out 
the details of a subject for themselvee; he has a far sub- 
r object in view than tb« slavish adhesion to the cut 
and dried forms of a text-book; he may not teach any 
particular science thoroughly in all its technical details, 

Ibnt he seeks to effect a far higher end, to develop in 
them that power which may, at some future period, not 
Inerely enable them to ktuMc a science, but to ereat« a 
science. The drudgery connected with the details of 
Aome departments of knowledge often exercises an un- 
liealthy influence upon the mind; for example, the com- 
mitting to memory long catalogues of words, the exact 
dates of historical events, the lengths and breadths of 
countries, etc., tends to stultify the intellect of the pupil 

»and to withdraw him from the contemplation of more 
iBtercHting facts and principles. 
It must, however, be admitted that if a boy is to re- 
main only a short period at school, he had better learn 
a little well than a great deal badly: the first rndimenta 
of knowledge, comprising reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, should above all things be fairly learnt by him 
before he leaves school; for a knowledge of these first 
rudiments becomes to him the great instrument of future 
'elopment and acquisition. 

On the injudicious use of books, Woodbridge ob- 
serves : — 

" It is of the highest importance to conduct the pupil 
1 such a manner that he will not afterwards be con- 
tented without a thorough knowledge oi eve,T^\>K«\t 
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I irithin bis reach. It is in tbiE view important not to 
[ allow him to devote too much of his time to mere read- 
It is easy bo rend and to amuae ourselveii in tbis 
manner witliout understandiDg thoi-ougbly what we 
read. There is it constant inducement to seek that 
occupation and interest in running over a number of 
books which Hbould be found in examining deeply every 
subject which is presented. Such reading is the most 
certain means of forming auperficial students and super- 
fioial thinkers. It produces a disgust for study, and 
renders the pupil incapable of that continued and fixed 
attention which is necessary to success in more than one 
branch of knowledge; often in the course of reading the 
pnpil learns superficially those facts which form the most 
interesting parts of his lessons, his interest in them is 
destroyed, and he no longer pays the attention necessary 
to learn the facts he has anticipated in connection with 
the principles they illnetrate. If the books are not 
written in the spirit of tLe method adopted by the 
teacher, as is frequently the case, they will produce con- 
fusion in his mind and impair his confidence in his 
guide. Fellenberg therefore believes that this taste 
should not be too much encouraged, and that, in a per- 
fect system of education, there should in fact be little 
time allowed for reading There should be sucli ample 
provision both for instruction and amusement, adapted 
, to the capacity and taste of the pupil, that it shall be 
I (to a great extent) nnnecesaary cither for the one or the 
I other." 

One of the most obvious, and probably one of the 
moat simple means of teacliing a subject thoroughly, is 
the 
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Rep*tition or Reiteration of Lettom. ^ 

RepetitioD is Eaid to be the main-spring of inetrnotion ; 
but we have reasoD to belieT« that the principle has sel- 
dom been applied, in elenientarj schools, in Mn most 
legitimate an<i most advantageous form. On this sub- 
ject Mias Edgeworth obsei-ves: — 

"RepetitioD makes all operations easy; even the fa- 
tigue of thinking diminishes by habit. That we may 
not increase the labor of the mind unac^asonably, we 
should watch for the moment when habit has made one 
lesson easy, and then we may go forward a new step. 
In teaching the children at the House of Industry at 
Munich to spin, Count Rumfoi'd wisely ordered that 
they should be made perfect in one motion before any 
other was Rhown to them: at first they were allowed 
only to move the wheel by the treadle with their feet; 
when, after sufficient practice, the foot became perfect 
in its lesson, the hands were set to work, and the chil- 
dren were allowed to begin to spin with coarse materials. 
It is said these children make remarkably good spinners. 
Madame de Genlis applied tl^ie same principle in teaching 
Adela to play upon the haq>. 

" In the first attempts to learn any new bodily exer- 
cise, as fencing or dancing, persons are not certain what 
miiiicles they must use, and what may be left at rest: 
they generally employ those of which they Lave the 
most ready command, bat these may not already be the 
muscles which are really wanted in the new operation. 
The simplest thing appears difficult till by practice we 
have associated the various slight motions which ought 
to be combined; we feel that from want of a%& q^kx 
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motionB are not obedient to our will, and to sapply thU 
defect we exert more Btrength and activity than is 
requisite. 'It does not require strength; you need not 
nse so much force; you need not take so much pains,* 
■we frequently say to those who are making the first 
painful, awkward attempts at some sinijile operation. 
Can anything appear more easy than knitting, when we 
look at the dextrous rapid motions of an experienced 
practitioner? But let a gentleman take up a lady's 
knitting needles, and knitting appears to him, and to 
all the spectators, one of tbe most laborious and difficult 
operations imaginable, A lady who is learning to work 
with a tambour needle puts her head down close to the 
tambour frame, the color comes into her face, she strains 
hor eyes, all her faculties are exerted, and perhaps she 
works at tbe rate of three links a minute. A week 
afterwards, probably, practice has made the work 
perfectly easy; the same lady goes rapidly on with her 
work; she can talk and laugh, and perhaps even think, 
whilst she works; she has now discovered that a number 
of the motions, and a great portion of that action which 
she thought necessary to this mighty operation, may be 
advantageously spared. 

"In a similar manner, in the exercise of our minds 
upou subjects that are new to us, we generally exert 
more effort than is necessary or serviceable, and we conse- 
quently soon fatigue ourselves without any advantage. 
Children, to whom many subjects are new, are often 
fatigued by these overstrained and misplaced efforts. 
In these circumstances a tutor should relieve the atten- 
tion by introducing indifferent subjects of conversation; 
he can, by showing no anxiety himself, either in his 
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miinDer or conDtenaace, relieve bia pupils from any 
apprehension of his displeasure, or of his contempt; he 
can represent that the object before them is not a mat- 
ter of life and death; that if the child does not succeed 
in the first trials he will not be disgraced in the opinion 
of any of his frieodB; that by perseverance he will cer- 
tainly conquer the difficulty; that it is of little conse- 
quence whether he understand the tbing in question 
to-day or to-morrow; these considerations will calm the 
over-anxious pupil's agitation, and whether he succeed 
or not, he will not suffer such a degree of pain as to 
disgust him in his first attempts." 

When a lesson is repeated, it should be done with the 
view of making the child thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject-matter; but repetitions are given chiefly to 
load the memory with words, without any regard to the 
enlightenment of the reason. If the pupils do not 
thoroughly comprehend a lesson which has been given 
to them, the teacher, in going over it for the second 
time, should adopt some fresh modes of illustrating or 
demonstrating, as the case may require, the leading 
ideas contained in it. By this means the monotony of 
repetition will be avoided, and a new aspect will be 
given to the subject, which will be highly instructive to 
their minds. 
Miss Edgeworth then goes on to observe: — 
" We have said that a preceptor, in his first lessons on 
any new subject, must submit to the drudgery of re- 
peating his terms and his reasoning, until these are 
sufliciently familiar to his pupils. He must, however, 
proportion the number of his repetitions to the temper 
and habits of his pupils, else he will we&v^ \o.%\a«& <A. 
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strengthen the attention. When a thing is clear, let 
him never try to make it clearer; when a thing is nnder- 
Btood, not a word more of exemplification should be 
added. To mark precisely the moment when thi! pupil 
understands what is Bai<3, — the moment when he is 
master of the necessary ideas, and, consequently, the 
moment when repetition shonld cease, is, perhaps, the 
most difficult tiling in the art of teaching. The coun- 
tenance, the eye, the voice and manner of the pnpil 
mark this instant to an observant preceptor; but a pre- 
ceptor who is absorbed in his own ideas, will never 
think of looking in his pupil's face; he will go on with 
his routine of explanation, whilst his once lively, atten- 
tive pupil exhibits opposite to him the picture of stupe- 
fied fatigue. Quick, intelligent children, who have 
frequently found that lesions are reiterated by a patient 
but injudicious tutor, will learn a careless mode of 
listening at intervals; they will say to themselves, 'Oh, 
I shall hear this again!' And if any stray thought 
comes across their minds, they will not scruple to amuse 
themselves, and will afterwards ask for a repetition of 
the words or ideas which they missed during the ex- 
cursion of fancy. When they hear the warning adver- 
tisement of ' certainly for the last time this season,' they 
will deem it time enough to attend to the performance. 
To cure them of this presumption in favor of our pa- 
tience, and of their own superlative quickness, we should 
press that quickness to its utmost speed. Whenever we 
call for their attention, let it be on subjects highly inter- 
esting or amusing, and let us give them but just suffi- 
cient time with their fullest exertion to catch our words 
Und ideas. As these quick gentlemeu are proud of their 
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rapidity of apprelienaion, this method will probably suc- 
ceed; tbey will dread the disgrace of not understanding 
wbat is said, and they will feel that they camiot under- 
stand unless they exert prompt, vigorous, and unremit- • 

ted attention." 

XVI. In all our inHrvetion tee should attend to the euUivation 
of habitt. 

Habits, according to the old adage, become a second 
nature — they render labor easy, and the performance of 
duty a pleasure,— they fortify us against the contagion 
of bad example, and shield us from the force of sudden 
temptation. Intellectual habits are not less essential to 
the man than those habits which have a relation to 
conduct: thus, for instance, the habit of working out 
results from first principles and not by rules, exercises 
a most salutary influence in the development of the 
faculties of children. 

Habits of thought, as well as habits of conduct, can 
be established only by time, repetition, and practice. 
Useful habits are formed gradually, — a little thing done 
well leads the way to the performance of a greater; 
and what appears hard to-day may, by repeated trials, 
become perfectly easy to-morrow. As right habits can 
only be formed gradually, we should never exact too 
much fiom a child. Habits of attention, reflection, 
application, industry, virtue, and piety are better in- 
culcated by example than by precept; for children are 
peculiarly imitative beings; if the parents of a child, 
for instance, are always employed, the child cannot long 
remain idle, — he will soon acquire the habit of industry; 
and BO on to other cases. Well-timed practical e.x.%\a:- 
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plea or illuetratioiis will have far more influence in 
developing ibe character of children than ahstract rules 
or precepts. And as no proposition should be giren 
'Without a proof, so no duty shonld be exacted withont 
a reason. 

"Virtues and vices (says Locke) can by no words be 
so plainly set before iheir unders tan dings as the actions 
of other men will show them, when you direct tbeir 
observation and bid them view this or that good or bad 
quality in their practice. And the beanty and nn- 
comeliness ef many things, in good or ill breeding, will 
be better learnt, and make deeper impressions on them, 
in the examples of others, than from any rule or instrtic- 
tious that can be given about them. And what ill they 
either overlook or indulge in themselves, they cannot but 
dislike and be anhamed of when it ia set before them in 
another. 

"And here give me leave to take notice of one thing 
I think a fault in the ordinary method of education; 
and that is, the charging of children's memories, upon 
all occasions, with rules and precepts which they often 
do not understand, and are constantly as soon forgotten 
as given. If it be some action yon would have done, or 
done otherwise, whenever they forget or do it awk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over again, till they 
are perfect: whereby you will get these two advantages. 
First, to aee whether it be an action they can do, or is 
fit to be expected of them. For sometimes children are 
bid to do things which upon trial they are found not 
able to do; and had need to be taught and exercised in 
before they are required to do them. Secondly, another 
thing got by it will be this, that by repeating the same 
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action, till it be grown habitual in tbem, the perform- 
ance will not depend on memory, or refleclion, the coii' 
comitant of prudence and age, and not of childhood: 
but will be natural in them. ITius, bowing to a gentle- 
man when he Baliites him, and looking in his face when 
he speaks to him, is by constant uae as natural to a well- 
bred man as breathing; it requires no thought, no reflec- 
tion. Having this way cured in your child any fault, it 
is cured forever: and thus, one by one, you may weed 
them all out, and plant what habits you please. 

" I have seen parents so heap rules on iheir children 
that it was impossible for the poor little ones lo remem- 
ber a tenth part of tbem, much less to observe them. 
However, they were by either words or blows corrected 
for the breach of those multiplied and often very imper- 
tinent precepts. Whence it naturally followed that the 
children minded not what wns said to them; when it 
was evident to them that no attention they were capable 
of was sufficient to preserve them from transgression, 
and the rebukes which followed it, 

"Let therefore your rules to your son be as few aa 
possible, and rather fewer than more than seem abso- 
lutely necessary. For if you burden him with many 
rules, one of these two things must necessarily follow, 
that either he must be very often punished, which will 
be of ill consequence, by making punishraeut loo fre- 
quent and familiar; or else you must let the transgres- 
sions of some of your rules go unpunished, whereby 
they will of course grow contemptible, and your author- 
ity become cheap to him. Make but few laws, but see 
they be well observed, when once made. Few years 
require but few laws, and, &s his age increases, tj^ws- 
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one rule is by practice well established, you may add 
another. 

" But pray remember cbildrett are not to be taught by 
rules; which will be always slipping out of their merao- 
ries. What you think necessary for them to do, settle 
in them by an indispensable practice, as often as the 
occasion returns; and if it be possible, make occasions. 
This will beget habits in tliem, wbioh being once estab- 
lished, operate of themselves, easily and naturally, with- 
out the assistance of the memory. But here let me give 
two cautions. 

" 1. The one is, that you keep them to the practice of 
what you would have grow into a habit in them, by kind 
words and gentle admonitions, rather as minding them 
of what they forget, than by harsh rebukes and chiding 
as if they were wilfully guilty. 

" 2. Another thing you are to take care of is not to 
endeavor to settle loo many habits at once, lest by a 
variety yoU confound thena, and so perfect none. When 
constant custom has made any one thing easy and nat- 
ural to them, and they practise it witout reflection, you 
may then go on to auother. 

"This method of teaching children by a i-epeated 
practice and the same action done over and over again, 
under the eye and direction of the tutor, till they have 
got the habit of doing it well, and not by relying on 
rules trusted to their memories, has so many advantages, 
which way soever we consider it, that I cannot but won- 
der (if ill customs could be wondered at in anything) 
how it could possibly be so much neglected. I shall 
name one more that comes now in my way. By tbis 
method we shall tiee, whether what is required of htm 
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be adapted to Ms capacity, and any way suited to thH 
child's natural genius and constitntion: for that too 
must be considered in a right education." 
ITu Aabih of aUention and eoneentration are the great mat»- 
spriiigt of education 
As we have already obBcrved, the great secret in se- 
curing the attention of cbildreci is to interest them; aud 
tlie habit of attention is cultivated by keeping tlie fac- 
ulty in a state of vigorous activity during the whole 
course of our inatruetion. The habits of listlessnesH and 
inaltenliou are engendered by injudicious or inappro- 
priate plans of teaching. The habit of directing the 
undivided force of the faculties to a given subject is the 
great main-spring of self-education. But this habit, in 
its fullest vigor, is rarely acq^uired ia early life; notwith- 
standing, the teacher should be prepared to avail him- 
self of all the occasions most favorable for. its cultiva- 
tion, Theprineipleof emulation and a judicious system 
of rewards are two of our most powerful supplemental 
aids in the cultivation of habit. 

The habU of obtervation ihovld be tpeeiaUy ctiltivated. 
Object lessons are highly calculated to foster the 
habit of observation. Ohildr«n should be accustomed to 
examine, analyze, and inspect every object of interest 
around them: the flowers and minerals by the wayaide, 
the animals of the fields, the warblers of the forest, the. 
various household utensils, etc., all present us with ex- 
cellent subjects for exercising the observing faculties. 
The habit of obBerving the structures, uses, and proper- 
ties of familiar things, prepares the mind for entering 
upon a higher course af scieutifio inquiry. 
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^H ON THE CULTIVATION OP THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
^^L MORAL FACULTIES. 

^^" Ko class of men require a knowledge of intellectual and 
moral philosophy more tlian teachers: self-knowledge is 
valuable to all, but it is especially valuable to them. 

■ Self -knowledge, in its fullest acoeptation, requires that 
we should know oureelveB in relation to the three Btates 
of our existence, — the past, the present, and the future: 
consciousness tells us what «« are, remembrance informs 
us what we haw leen, and reason, by combining the facts 
of our past and present existence, enables us to antici- 
pate what we ihall be. But self-knowledge, in this com- 
prehensive sense, is rarely found amongst teachers: we 
aeem to regard our minds as little as we do onr watches, 
— we look at the dial plate, but heed not the internal 
machinery — the springs, the regulators, or the beautiful 
combinations of wheels within wheels !iy which the re- 
sults are produced. A man who is entrusted with the 
direction of a machine should surely be acquainted with 
the priDciples of its construction. Now the teacher has 



to regulate and develop the faculties of a humaD soul, — 
bis mind has to ael npOD another mind so aa to give a 
right lone and direction to its development. Here mind 
is the agent which acts, and lulnd is the object acted 
upon. The teacher should, therefore, etiidy the philoso- 
phy of our intellectual and moral nature. 

Tlie most wonderful work of God is the human soul, 
for it has been ci'eated after His own imaofe; and the 
laws which govern its action and development demand 
the most patient study. Tlie highest of all intellectual 
efforts IH that of the mind engaged iu the study of itself, 
— the principle of thought engaged in the iuvestigation 
of the laws and processes of thought, — the intellectual 
vision turned inwardly upon itself. Here we must arrest 
the cuiTent of thought, in order to determine the modes 
and conditions of its action and development. 

The child is the man in embryo; the child has the 
same faculties as the man, but they are in a different 
state of development. In order that a man may teach 
children, he should thoroughly sympatbiKe with them, — 
he should realize their habits of thought and action, 
peculiar tastes and modes of self-development j he should 
frequently, in imagination, conceive himself to be a 
little child, and recall to himself all that he thought and 
felt when he was a httle child; so that he may be able 
to tell what effect any particular form of instruction or 
mode of trainiug will have upon them. A teacher, 
therefore, should uot only know himself as he is, but he 
should also look back to the early history of his own 
mind, and analyze the facts of this past experience with 
the view of determining the causes which had been most 
operative in stimulating the grawtb and development of 
his faculties. 
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^^P* early years, with the view of realiziDg our thoughts aiitl 

^" feeliDga relative to the educational influences which 

were brought to bear upon our own intellectual and 

moral developineul. This psychological inquiry will 

• bring home to us the momentous fact that there is not a 
Btngle act, not a single thought, of ourpast life, that has 
not had its influence in fixing our preseut intellectual 
and moral condition. What w» are is but the last link 
in a long chain of sequences, extending from childhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood to 
^^ age; and what we shall be will only be an extension 
^^L of the links of this chain of sequences. 

^^B A glance at oar childhood and early youth. 

^^H Let us in imagination live our lives over again, with 

^^1 the view of realizing the different Rtagee of our intel- 

^^f lectual and moral development, and of exposing the 

errors of certain systems of education. This will not be 

difiicult if we confine ourselves to a simple statement of 

facts, without refining too much upon the use of phrases, 

■ or mixing up our appreheasions with recondite theories 
relative to mental phenomena. 
We all remember how, in our early childhood, we 
loved whatever afforded us pleasure, and hated whatever 
gave ne pain,— how we loved the beauttful and the good, 
and dreaded what was ugly and bad, — what horror a 

■ butcher or a butcher's shop excited, and how visions of 
blood and cruelty haunted us in our dreams, — what 
pleasure we derived from every strange scene and every 
new toy, — how we dreaded our hard task -masters, and 
how delighted we were when we wore permitted to 
acquire knowledge in our own way. 
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We all rememlier how in our hoyish days we made 
whistles and [lop-guns, suckera and slings, — how in our 
games we mimicki'd the ways and doings of man in the 
great world, — how we loved to wander in the fields 
and plnck the flowers and listen to nature's wild music, 
—how we distinguiahed blrda one from another, or 
different animals one from another, — how we loved to 
gaze upon the sea and the sky, or to penetrate the 
depths of the trackless forest, or to climh the rugged 
cliff, — how the contemplation of nature filled our little 
aouls with ecstacy, and how we wondered if other 
people felt the same emotions that the words God, 
Eternity, Immensity, Ac, excited in our minds, — how 
imagination conjured up lictitioua scenes, and peopled 
them with the creations of our own brain, — how we 
hated the drudgery of tasks, because we could not 
nndemtaud them, and with what pleasure we turned 
from them to read stories of animals or tales about 
children, — how readily we Taelieved in everything that 
was told us, and how our religion intermingled itself 
with superstitious notions, — how we told ghost stories, 
in the long winter nights, to our playfellows sitting 
round the fire, — how we wished that our school days 
were over, that we might think and read as our own 
instincts directed us, without being under the iron rule 
of hard masters, — with what pleasure we anticipated 
the approach of holidays and periods of festivities, and 
how we looked to the future, when we should be with- 
out pain or anxiety, and when we should enjoy the full 
exercise of our faculties. 

We all remember when our school days were over, 
1 when we fairly commenced the process of sel£- 
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development— with what avidity we read books that 
Buited our capacities and tastes, and what pleasure the 
exercise of our intellectual fiiculties afforded ns, — how 
the dogmas of our school learning were forgotten or 
disregarded,^ — how we studied men and things for our- 
selves, and how our own faculties and feelings became 
distinct objects of contemplation, — how our past joys 
and sorrows, thoughts and emotions, passed in review 
before us, and how hope and high resolve shed a halo 

[ over the future, and urged us on in the career of life. 
And now, when the fairy existence of early youth is 
past, what remains for our matured age ? The illusions 
of hope have melted away like the unsubstantial visions 
of the night, — life has lost ite greatest charm, and the 
stern realities of exiBtence meet us on every aid e,^ most 
of the gay friends of our childhood are in the cold 

I grave, and the voices that once charmed us, as with the 

' -Bweetest melody, are silent and still. What remains for 
US? Action 1 usefulness I and the prospect of meeting 

i onr lost friends in a better state of existence ! 

[ This review of the facts of our past existence supplies 
DB with valuable suggestions relative to the work of 
elementary education. 

I A ctwaorj/ vitte of out inUileetual and moral /acultiet as regardt 
I their mode 0/ developmmt. 

f Man is a thinking and responsible being; hence we 
I apeak of our intellectual and moral nature, — of the 
I powers of intellect, which have respect to knowledge, 
I and of the moral powers, w hich have respect to conduct, 
[ We think, feel, and act; we have thoughts and emo- 
I tione, and we have also the power of controlling our 
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thoughts and emotions. Hence out luental phenomena 
may be divided into three claeses: 1. Simple intellect, 
comprehending those faculties by which we perceive, 
remember, compare, conceive, imagine, and reason. 2. 
Emotions, usually called passions or affections; these 
may be either passive or active; passive emotions simply 
affect us with pleasure or pain; active emotions affect 
our conduct, and they may be either right or wrong, 
virtuous or vicious. 3. Over all these powers and emo- 
tions is placed the principle of self-control, — the volun- 
tary principle — the will, which constitutes man a 
voluntary being, and which, acting in conjunction with 
BSASON and the power of conscience — that inherent 
instinctive sense of right and wrong—also constitutes 
him a moral and responsible agent. 

Let us now endeavor to trace the successive stages of '1 
our intellectual and moral development. 'I 

External objects produce impressions upon our senses, 
which impressions we call gensaiione; we become eonseious 
of these sensations, and we perceive the objects which 
produce them; hence we regard sensation and perception 
as belonging to the first stage of our mental development. 
Sensation is tlie effect which external objects have upon 
our senses; perception is an act of the mind, and hence 
we speak of the facttlty of i'eeckption.* But a sen- ■ 

■Browaand his lollowers object tottia use oltlie word Inculty or power 
oa applfeii to tliusG distinct acts of the niiiiil^ ttisy consider tliat the use 
ofauc)] phr^eology ustrlbes dUlluct (unctions to Van mind, somewhat 
after the manner In whfcti we aacribo disttnol senses to the body. Now 
we take Uie bcoad lacts oF inenUl pheiiojnsna, as tber are received and 
understood hy all; and by the word [acuity, as here used, ne simply mean 
a certaiD distinct mental act, or. It m&y be, a certain dlsClnat stale ol the 
mlQil. aome very substantial reasons must be given In order to ^\ian%% 
the phraaeolugy oC a people. 
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sation may take place witltout being foliowod by its 
corresponding perception; tbns, for example, aD object 
may be placed before our organs of vision without being 
perceived by ns; in fact we must give our atlentim to a 
tbing before we can have a full perception of it; hence 
we recognize the existence of that voluntary power of 
the mind which we call the fauulty op attention. We 
remember past impressions and perceptions; hence we 
are said to posaeaB the faccltt of memoky. We recall 
at our will past impreaslons and scenew, and conceive 
them to be, aa it were, placed before hb with all the 
vividness of the original impressions; hence we are said 
to possess the faculty of conckption. By this faculty 
we make the idea — the conception — of an object a dis- 
tinct subject of consciousness and contemplation. We 
not only remember and conceive, but we alao compare 
the impreasious of objects, whether present or absent, 
with each other, and thus distinguish them one from 
another, or form a. judgment relative to their respective 
qualities; hence we are said to possess the faculties of 
coHFASisoK and of peimitite judgment; these form the 
first elements of the process of reasoning. Things are 
perceived by us under certain relations of place, time, 
&c ; we recolhet them in the same order of place, time, 
&c.; hence we are said to possess the faculty of becol- 
lkction; which is something more than simple memory, 
for it involves the faculty of association. By the fac- 
ulty of association certain written signs or sounds 
become suggestive of, or associated with, certain ideas. 
The name of a horse, for example, whether written or 
spoken, becomes associated with the conception or idea 
of a horse, so that the presence of the one suggests that 
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>f the other. The gift of language, or as we might say, 

le FACULTY OP LAKGUAGE, not le88 than rtaaon or the 
moral sense, distinguishes man from the lower animals. 
By means of language, tliat wonderful fiymbol of 
thonght, we hold communion with one another, — we 
recorfl the results of our experience — our ideas, — and 
thus the life of a man, in a certain sense, is not bounded 
by bis own individnal term of existence, but embraces 
the whole period of the past existence of his species. 
We imitaU the sounds which we hear, and copy the 
forms which we see; hence we are said to possess the 
faculty of IMITATION. We not only believe in the facts 
which we derive from perception and observation, but 
we also readily accept the facts communicated to us by 
others; hence we are said to have an instinctive belief 
in testimony; hence that remarkable aptitude which 
children show for receiving instruction, and the unrea- 
soning trust which tliey repose in the statements of their 
parents and teachers. This may be not inappropriately 
called the facultt of leaenisg. 

Let ns now trace some of the earliest developments of 
imagination, abstraclinn, and reason. 

We imagine things to exist, and invest them with vari- 
ous imaginary qualities. With the aid of visible repre- 
sentations, we form an idea of absent objects and things, 
^a small picture enables ns to realize the idea of a 
mountain stream, or of some beautifnl natural scene; 
hence we are said to possess the faculty of Ideality, 
which is obviously nearly allied to that of imagination. 

We OBSERVE the relation between events; — a stroke 
upon the table, for example, is followed by a sound; the 
stroke is recognized as the oattse, and the ao^vai i»'^^ 
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effiect; tlie stroke Im repeated, aod the Rame sound in 
prodnced, and we instincliveiy believe that the same 
effect win nlwajA follow the operation of the sanio 

se, 

Ve Pee a series of objects having the same color; — 
they may be different in form, tasle, 4c., but they have 
the same color: — we form a conception of that color, 
apart from the other properties of ihe bodies, — that is 
to say, we form an abstract idea of it. 

"Ve Bee a lot of balls, — they may be different in color; 
gome may be rough, others may be smooth, but they 
have all the same form — they are al! balls; we realize a 
conception of this form apnrt from the other properties 
of the bodies. A particular figure formed by three 
Straight lines, and therefore containing three angles, is 
called a trian^^le; but we may draw another figure 
bounded by three straight lines, wliich shall differ very 
much from the fii-st in the absolute and the relative 
lengths of the sides; yet still wc call this figure a tri- 
angle, for it is bounded by three sides and contains 
three angles: hence we form the abstract idea of a tri- 
augle, correspondiug to the definition which limits or 
defines this species of form.. And so on to other cases 
of geometrical form and magnitude. In like manner we 
arrive at a knowledge of the various properties of 
bodies. 

We see a lot of balls, — we count them by ones — they 
I make up a eci-tain number; but they may be grouped in 
different ways, and the total number will be made up of 
the number in the different groups put together; thus, 
for example, if there are five balls, we may put them 
into two groups, one of which shall contain three bslta 
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■tod the other two; tben we arrive at the fact that three 
balls and two balls make five balls; but we may count, 

the same manner, with buttons, or with any other ob- 
jects; hence we form the abstract conception of num- 
bers and properties of numbers, without regard to the 
particular objects which represent them, whether they 
be balls, or buttons, or cubes, or anything else. The 
results, thus obtained, expressed in language become 
established truths or propositions, and we remember 
'them as such. 

In all these cases we exercise the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, which at the same time involves those of classifi- 
cation and GBNKBAi.izATioN. By the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, therefore, we arrange objects into classes, genera, 
and sppcies. Thus we observe that some objects have 
certain common properties, by which we distingnish 
them from other objects; hence we classify them and 
call them by some name indicative of the class: thus we 
soon distinguish between a horse and a cow, &q.: hence 
also we generalize, that is to say, we take a comprehen- 
sive view of a multifarious collection of facts by select- 
ing one which is common to them all. 

Co-exiatent with this stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, certain appetites and passions exhibit themselves. 
The taste of a sweetmeat affords us PLBAstrBE, the taste 
of a drug is unpleasant; we lovk and desige the one, 
while we dislii^e and avoid the other. Some sensations 
and ideas are accompanied with pain, others with pleas- 
ure; we love the person that is kind to us, because his 
kindness affords us pleasure, and we hate and fkae the 
person that treats us with cruelty, because his cruelty 
gives us pni 
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The seDtiment of taste — the sense of the sablime and 
beautiful— early develops itself. We admire a beauti- 
ful objeet, because the sight of it affords us pleasure, — 
the flowers with their varied forms, and colors and 
scents, — the greeu fields and woods, — the bright sun, 
lighting up the wide earth with life and joy,— the 
silver moon, as she sheds her soft and balmy light over 
the slumbering world, — the stars, as Ihey twinkle in 
the depths of the azure canopy of night,— all are beau- 
tiful to us — all are charming to us — because they all 
awaken within as the sentiroents of love and admiration. 

But the contemplation of the sublime, not less than 
Cite beautiful, affords us pleasure: tlie snow-clad moun- 
tain, — the deep ravine, — the boundless expanse of field 
and forest, — the vast ocean as it swells and foams and 
responds to the moaning winds, — the rolling thunder 
and the flashing lightning, — all are sublime — all fill our 
souls with the sentiments of awe, veneration, and 
■woNDKB, and impress us with the ideas of vaslness, 
power, immensity, and infinitude. Above all, and over 
all, we adore and love the great God, who made the 
world and all its fulness, and enthroned Himself amid 
its riches and goodness. 

We love knowledge in all its forms, because its 
acquisition affords us pleasure. Kot satisfied with what 
we already know, we seek to know more; hence that 
insatiable appetite for kno^edge — ^that ceaseless curi- 
osity, which is ever craving for knowledge, but is never 
satisfied, and which forms one of the most remarkable 
features of the infant mind. We love approbation, and 
the consciousness of mental power affords us pleasure. 
We eagerly strive with our companions in the rac? of 
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mproTement; hence we are eaid to posscas the principle 

P<rf KMUTATIOM. 

We also 80on distinguish between what is good or 
bad in conduct; the sense of the heautiful is closely 
related to, and connected with, the moral sense, or that 

I faculty whereby we dietinguleh what is good Hiid beau- 
tiful, anil therefore praiseworthy, in our actions, from 
■what is bad ami displeasing-, and therefore bl a rne worthy. 
The inherent conviction of our moral responsibility 
leads us to follow the one and avoid the other. We 
see that self-indulgence, if carried too far, is injurious 
to ourselves, and often detrimental to the happiness 
of others; we hence recognize two distinct principles, 
or rather two distinct classes of emotions in our nature, 
- — the one class has been called the selfish emotioks, 
the other the beseyolent emotions; the one seeks the 
gratification of self, the other seeks to promote the hap- 
piness of others. The principle of sthpatht leads us 
to adopt the golden rule of conduct, viz., to do unlo 
others as we would that tlicy should do unto ns. We 
prrr those that are in pain tw distress, — we sympathize 
with them, that is, we in a certain sense make their 
misery our own, and thus we are led to relieve them, 

■ But our instincts are not all for good: we suffer injn- 
riea or injustice from others; those injuries excite within 

i the emotions of hatbbo and revenge, and other 
IjHALEYOLENT PASSIONS; hut we Cannot indulge these 

■ {tassions without causing misery to ourselves as well as 
1 lo others; hence arises the necessity of self-control. 
J'We tell LIES — FALSEHOODS — to scrcen oni-selves from 

e oonsequencea of our follies, or it may be to gratify 
r vanity; but our conscience tai«fcR \tft iwv^ ^-jiiBssax. 
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^^B the Tiolation t>f tbuth. We take the property of 

^^B others, or seek to indulge oiirNelves at the tixpeose of 

^^H others; but the golden rntc tells us that tbeft, injustice, 

^^Hiftc, are wrong, and that honesty, justice, &c., are right. 

^^f The love of approbation frcqucntlj^ engenders vanity, 

and the conHciousueHs of power produces pride and 

CONCEIT, Education stimulateB the development of our 

virtuous emotions, and checlis the development of those 

that are evil. Scripture, the revealed word of God, 

lends its all-powerfal aid to inculcate what is good, and 

to denounce what Is evil. We are there informed that 

»God i« holy as well as good, jnst as well as merciful; as 
jadgc of all the earth, therefore. He will puniwh the 
wicked and reward the rigUteous in the world to come, 
or all our intellectual fnculties, imagination, reason, 
judgment and inventiou are the latest in attaining their 
full growth and development. 

»Ont of our impressions of actual scenes and events, 
we imagine or, as it were, create fictitious scenes and 
events, and invest them with all the vividness and 
warmth of reality; hence we are said to possess the fac- 
ulty of IMAGINATION. Wb separate facts or general 
principles from each other, and throw them into new 

■ combinations with the view of deriving some new result 
or fact; in this case we are said to exercise the faculty 
of INVENTION, which is obviously very nearly allied to 
that of imagination. 

We analyze facts, compare thorn with e-ich other, 
observe their relations, and deduce from these relations 
certain general facts or principles; we compare our 
mental impressions with external things, draw conclu- 
sions, and establish certain principles of belief; in all 
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these oases, we are said to exercise tho faculty of rsjl- 
«0!T, or it may be that of judgment. By reasoD we 
investigate truths, and determine the laws of evidence 
and belief. Reason is the liighest faculty of our nature, 
and admits of an indefinite degree of cultivation. 
A more exact analysis of the mind, with a classifiea- 
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Ition of its faculties, is given 
this work (see page 77). 
Our first knowledge of the existence and properties of 
the material world is derived through our senses; hence 
it follows that our knowledge of the properties of mate- 
rial bodies is limited by the number and acuteness of 
our senses. It ia generally believed that we have five 
Benses, — sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch; but to 
these has been added the sense of muscular effort-, or the 
sense of resistance to muscular action. 

Some properties are cognizable by one sense only; 
but in (general our knowledge of the external world is 
derived from the combined action of several senses. 
Thus color can only be known to us by the sense of 
eight, sound by the sense of hearing, taste by the sense 
of taste, cold or heat by the sense of feeling, odor by 
le sense of smell, and weight or force by the sense of 
muscular effort; but the properties of fo«n, wteitwan.- 
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ber and texLure are cognizable by at least, two of oar 
senses, viz., sight and touch; the ideas of number and 
Buocession may be conveyed to the mind by any of our 
Bensen; thus a succeRsion of soundo, tastes, &ic., may 
impress us with the idea of number us perfectly as a 
series of objects placed before the eye can do. Our 
impression of solidity, roughness or smoothness, is de- 
rived from touch combined witL muscnlar action. And 
so on to other cases. 

The first notions derived from our seuBes, however, 
seem to be limited and imperfect. Our real knowledge 
is only acquired by experience, in the course of which 
the impressions derived fioni one sense are used to sap- 
ply the deficiencies and correct the errors of the impres- 
sions derived from another sense, and by the mind acting 
npon the impressions derived from all tbe senses. Thns, 
for example, tbe primary objects of vision ai-e color and 
apparent form; but the result of experience, derived 
from the sense of toudi, *S;o., enables ns to judge of 
distance and magnitude by our vision. It is well Itnown 
that we have no idea of the distance of ati object unless 
we have some knowledge of its magnitude, and vitevtrta. 
In like manner, we have no idea of the intensity of 
sounds nnlesN we have some knowledge of their distance, 
oaA ttiee versa. Experience also enables us to judge of 
the dintance of an object by the depi-ee of its brightness, 
or by the degree uf distinctness of its outline: hence it 
is thai in a picture distant objects are drawn faintly and 
with au indistinctness in the outline of their minute 
parts. The appartnt form of a body is often very differ- 
ent from the true idea which we conceive of it; in fact, 
our conception of an object derived from vision is as 
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much a matter of judgment as of senpation. We avail 
ourselves of this principle in perspective drawing, where 
we diminish the size of the lines representing known 
objects to convey the idea of distance, and fore-shorten 
the lines which represent the parts of objects seen 
obliquely. These observations show that we have to 
learn the right use of our senses. It ia the business of 
the teacher to aid nature in nccomptishing this end. 

On the cultivation of the senses, Miss Edgeworth 
observes:— 

"Rousseau has judiciously advised that the senses of 
children should be cultivated with the utmost care. In 
proportion to the distinctness of their perceptions will 
be the accuracy of their memory, and probably, also the 
precision of their judgment. A child who sees imper- 
fectly cannot reason justly about the objects of sight, 
because he has not sufScient d.ata, A child who does 
not liear distinctly cannot judge well of sounds; and, if 
we could suppose the sense of touch to be twice as 
accurate in one child as in another, we might conclude 
that the judgment of these children must differ in a 
similar proportion. The defects in organisiation are not 
within the power of the preceptor; but we may observe 
that inattention and want of exercise are frequently 
the cause of what are mistaken for natural defects; 
and, on the contrary, increased attention and cultivation 
sometimes produce that quickni'ss of eye and ear, and 
that consequent readiness of judgment, which we are 
apt to attribute to natural superiority of organization or 
capacity." 

The cultivation of the senses necessarily includes the 
cultivation of the faculty of perception. TtSa ^aav^v-^ 
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demaads the earliest attention and cultivation ;' its first 
development is best attained by directing it to the 
examination of form and number, and rifterwards to 
the various other properties of bodies. A sufBcient 
time should be allowed the child to examine and oiterte 
the different parts and pecularities of the object at 
which he looks; and we should not expect him to give 
bis attention to more than one subject at a time. He 
Bhould be led to compare one object with another, or it 
may be different parts of the same object with each 
other. He should be shown how to direct all hia aensea 
to an object with the view of determining all its prop- 
erties. He will, in the course of this examination, fre- 
quently find that be is able to detect the same property 
by different senses. Thus, for example, the teacher 
may say to his pupil — Wliiit shape has this object (s 
ball)? P. It is round. T. How do you know that it is 
round ? P, \ »e» that it is round. T. Is there no other 
way by which you can know that it is round? You 
seem to hesitate,— now take it in your hand and mn 
your fingers over its surface. P. I feel that it is round. 
T. But your feeling tells of another property which that 
object has, — what is that property ? P. It /«ft smooth. 
T. But there is another way by which you know that it 
ia smooth ? P. It leoki smooth, — it is glossy or bright. 
T. True — your experience teaches you that bodies which 
appear bright or glossy are almost always smooth. Now 
close your eyes, and take this body in your hands, — can 
you feel what color it lias ? i". I cannot feel color. 
T. Now open your eyes, and tell me what color it has. 
P. I iM that it is red. 

In cultivating the perceptive faculties, the teacher 
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should freqneutly require his pupitB to judge of the 
(lietaiice of an object from its apparent size, or from its 
distinctDegs of outliDo, and viee versa, or of tbe distance 
of a sound from its intensity, or of the distance of a 
place !>y the time which it takes them to walk to it. The 
eye should be exercised in noting the position of objects 
with respect to each other, and in comparing the mag- 
nitude of the angles formed by lines and planes. They 
should be accustomed to use the foot rule in measuring 
the lengths and breadths of different things, and also 
their distances from one another, so that they may at 
once be able to verify their judgmkntb relative to the 
sizes of difEei-ent objects. The weights and capRcilies 
of bodies should also be made a subject of observation. 
In oriler to give an idea of density, or the lightness or 
heaviness of a substance, the attention of the child 
Khoiild be directed to the size of a pound of tea as 
compared with tbe size of a pound of sugar, or to the 
weight of a sovereign as compared with the weight of a 
shilting. 

In all these exercises, the child should he required to 
express in lanquagk the results of his observations or 
judgments; and, whenever it is practicable, he should 
be required to i>raw the object or objects to which his 
attention has been directed; nothing tends to cultivate 
the eye and the hand so much as drawing. Proceeding 
in this way, the teacher will coHsufB pkkcbption, ob. 

SKETATIO-J, JITDGMENT, DRAWING, AT(D LAMGtJAQi: IN 
SAME ESBRCISE. 

The habit of exact perception and observation will be 
further cultivated by directing the attention of the 
child to various natural phenomena, ft\)H!,\\ »ft -weVw^t, 
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reference to the eye, 

The conckptive faculties should be cultivated at 
the Bame time as the perceptive faculties. After the 
attention of a child has been sufGciently directed to an 
object, it should be lemoved from his sight, and ttien he 
should be required to describe it in language, or, it may 

, by drawing a representation of it. In like manner, 
after certain operations of numbers have been explained 
to him, by reference to familiar objects, such as balls or 
strokes, he shoiild be required to perform by the ordi- 
nary process of mental calculation, similar operations 
without the aid ol such objects. He should also be re- 
quired to describe, in his own language, particnlar 
floenes and events which he may have recently wit- 
nessed. 

A teacher should address his instruction to the etk as 
well as to the eab. The SQbji'Ct should be illustrated 
by pictures, drawings, or figures, as the cai^e may re- 
quire, and new phrases or words should be written in 
large characters upon the blackboard. In all cases, the 
conception of any new thing should be aideJ by words, 
by symbols, by figurative representations, or by models. 

After all the properties of a body have been examined 
by the pupils, the names given to these properties should 
be thoroughly impressed upon their minds. These piop- 
erlies, as we have before remarked, should then be made 
a subject of comparison or contrast, as the case maybe, 
with the corresponding properties of other bodies; and 
then the property or properties by which the object on 
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which the leaBoii is given in diBtinguiBhed from otlitT 
bodies sliouJd be distinctly [lointed out, and the judgmmU 
thuB formed ehould be expressed in Bimple and appro- 
priate language. The uses to which the body is applied 
shonld then be exhibited; and the connection between 
its distinguishing propertiea and its uses should be care- 
'fully explained and illustrated. 

Children like to dwell in the ideal world, — the world 
«f conceptions. The depth and vividness of their con- 
veptions are intensified by the emotions elicited by our 
lessons. The following subjects of instruction are highly 
calculated to interest the feelings, and_to invigorate the 
conceptive faculty: zoulogy, comprehending a descrip- 
tion of the habits of the wild animals of the forest; 
geography, comprehending descriptions of strange and 
distant lands; mental arithmelic, in which the funda- 
mental operations of numbers are conducted without the 
aid of symbolical notation; astronomy, describing the 
revolutions of the vast globes which move through the 
amplitudes of space; and no on. As an example, let the 
subject of the lesson be the form and magnitude of the earth. 

Lesson for eultivaimg the Faculty of Conception, 

Age of the pupils about teven. 

Tiie world is a globe like an orange; the orange ia a 

iltle globe, bnt the world is a vast globe many thou- 

mnds of times larger than tlie orange. When you look 

from the top of a high hill, you only see a small portion 

of the earth's surface; beyund the distant hills and trees 

which bound your view there are hills and trees, and 

bills and trees, far, far, beyond. Navigators have 

filed round the earth. The length of a.\\'Be^'jvo%T»i^'«A 
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^^K the earth ib about 26,000 miles. You cannot tell what 

^^1 fl great distance this is, but I shall try to give you some 

^^B idea of it. You have travelled in a railway Irain, and 

^^H you know how fa.*t it moves; well, I once travelled in a 

^^B fast train from London to York in four hours; now it 

^^m would take the train constantly going about three weeks 

^^B to go round the earth. Such is the great size of the 

^^r earth. But the distance round the earth is almost 

nothing when compared witb the celestial spaces. You 

have seen the evening star (Venus) when the sun is 

sinking in the western sky; — the sun is seen beside the 

farm-house, and Venus over the forest, only a few miles 

from the farm-house; now the real distance betwren the 

sun and Venus is upwards of 60 millions of miles, or 

■ more than two thousand times the girt (circumference) 
of our earth. And so on. 
In this lesson we shall have cultivated other faculties 
besides that of conception. 

Dbpinitions of terms should be gived, as far as prac- 
ticable, in connection with the things or properties 
■ which are designated by these terms. Thus, for exam- 
ple, if we wish to give a definition of the term ehttieity, 
we should take a piece of india-rubber and stretch it out 
before the pupil, saying to him at the same lime; Now 
I am exerting a pulling force, so as to stretch this long 
piece of india-rubber; what do you observe in reference 
to the alteration in its shape ? P. You have stretched it 
out, — it is longer than it was at first. T. Now I release 
it, — now the stretching force ceases to act, — what do 
you now observe ? P. It has returned to its original 
shape. T, This property is called ehsticitj/, and the 
india-rubber is said to be flattie. Now tell me, in your 
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^wn language, what yoa mean by the property of elaa- 
ticity. P. That if the body be stretched ont, and then 
let go (released) from the force, it will return to its 
original shape, T, True; but we may express the same 
thing thus: elasticity is that property whereby a body 
returns to its original shape after the force which has 
altered its shape is withdrawn. 

DBFiNmoN OF FORM should bc given in conneotion 
with the actual construction of the figures which we 
wish to define. As our geometrical definitions and pos- 
tulates are based upon experience and observation, one 
of the first steps in mathematical instruction is to show 
how geometrical figures may be described in accordance 
with their definitions, and, at the same time, to aid the 
mind of the pupil in forming general or abstract con- 
ceptions of ihese figures. The best way of showing the 
fBMibiliiy of drawing a perfect figure is actually to draw 
it, with a greater or less degree of accuracy, according 
to the conditions of its abstract definition. Thus, if we 
wish to give the definition of a circle, we should take a 
■tring and describe a circle with it, before the pupil, 
Baying to him at the same time:^The figure bounded 
by this chalk line is called a circle; the fixed point 
about which the string revolves is called the centre of 
the circle; the length of ihe string, which constantly 
remains the same, is the radiui; the chalk line itself, 
which forms the boundary of the figure, is called the 
eireumferenee ; and the line drawn through the centre, 
meeting the circumference on opposite sides, is called the 
diameter. Now what have you to say about the distance 
of the circumference of a circle from its centre? P. It 
is always th? same. T. In other words, >(qi\ -^Q^J^ft. ^^'i 
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^^H that the railii of a circle are all equal to one another, 
^^H Now although tills circle is not so pei'fect as it is possi- 
^^H ble to draw one, yet you can tell me what a jierfect cir- 
^^H cIg is. i*. A circle is a ligiire bounded by a line whiob 
^^F IB everywhere at the same distance from a point within 
I it called the centre. 

In like manner, the pupil should be led to give in bis 
own language the definitions of the terras radius, diame- 
ter, circumfer-jnce, Ac. Without matei-ially altering the 
language employed by the pupil, the teacher may find it 
desirable to improve or comet it. 

I Above all things, children should be accustomed to 
write tbeir own ideas in their own language. The 
writing of the conter.tx of a book is better than the 
study of a whole commentaiy upon it; and the writing 
of the anhject-mattor of a. single page often stimulates 
the appetite for learning more powerfully than the read- 
ing of H whole folio. On this subject Richter observes: 
" Since writing signifies but the sign of things, and 
brings us through it to the things theraselvea, it is a 
Btricter isolator and clearer collector of the ideas than 
even speech itself. Sound teaches quickly and gener- 
ally; writing, uninterruptedly and witb more accuracy. 
It Ih certain that our representation is much more a 
mental seeing than hcfiriiig, and that our metaphors 
play far more on an instrument of color than of sound, 
and therefore writing which lingers under the eyes must 
' assist the formation of ideas lo a much greater extent 
than the rapid flight of sound. The scholar, indeed, 
\ carries it so far that when he reflects he really seems to 
I lead a printed page, and when he speaks, to give 
little declamation of a quickly and well written 
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pamphlet. Let the boys write out their own thoughts 
sooner than copy yours, so that they may learn to ex- 
change tho heavy-ringing coin of sound into more con- 
venient paper money. And let them be spared the 
writing-texts of Hchoolmastera, containing the praiaes of 
industry, of writing, of their master, or of some old 
prince; in short, subjects about which the teacher oaD 
produce nothing better than his pupil. Every represen- 
tation without some actual object or motive is poison. 
I cannot understand sohoolmastere ! Must the man even 
in childhood preach from the appointed Sunday text, 
and never choose one for himself from nature's bible ? 
Something similar may be »aid about the writing of 
open letters (an unsealed one is almost inevitably half 
untrue) which the teachers of girls' schools require, in 
order, aay they, to exercise their pupils in epistolary 
style. A nothing writes to a nothing: the whole affair 
undertaken by the desire of the teacher, not of tho heart, 
is a certificate of the death of thoughts, an announce- 
ment of the burning of the materials. Happy is it if 
the commanded volubility of the child, arising from 
coldness and addressed to emptiness, do not accustom 
her to insincerity. If letters must be forthcoming, let 
them be written to some fixed person, about some definite 
thing. But what need of 'so much ado about nothing,' 
since — not even excepting political or literary news- 
papers — nothing can be written so easily as letters on 
any subject when there is a motive for Ihem, and the 
mind is fully informed of the matter." 
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In all our exercises of the aensea, the faculty of atten- 
tion should be assidaously cultivated by all the artifices 
which we may have withiii our iiower. The habit of 
directing the faculties promptly aud intensely to what- 
ever subject comes before them, lays the foundation of 
the intellecliial character. This habit requires careful 
cultivation ; all the pupils should be expected to concen- 
trate the whole of their powers of observation on the 
subject brought before them ; imperfect perception should 
he carefully guarded against, and erroneous conceptions 
promptly corrected; no subject should be diminished 
until all its legitimate points of interest have been fairly 
exhausted; and carelessness, lassitude or indifference 
should never be permitted for one momenl to exist. 
Besides the immediate benefits arising from such a 
course of education, it exerts a most momentous influ- 
. ence on the future characters of the pupils, — it decides 
in a great measure, as Fellenberg observes, " whether 
they shall be superficial and desultory throughout life, 
or wliether they shall maintain the contrary habits of 
application and accuracy with honorable perseverance." 
So much depends upon the faculty of attention, that its 
culture should form a leading subject of practical 
education. 
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To cultivate the faculty of attention, the efiEort on 1 
the part of the child must be voluntary. By conslraiut, J 
you may get a child to learn the laalc you have assigned T 
him; but by this exercise you do not cultivate his power | 
of attention, — you have only stimulated the child to | 
exertion by the fear of punishment, or it may be by the 
hope of reward. By displaying the wonders of nature 
or art to a child, you render hie attention voluntary, and 
out of a passive, servile creature, you make an active, 
self-dependent agent. The best means of cultivating 
the habit of attention, therefore, is to associate pleasure 
with the exertions of the pupil, especially the pleasure 
which flows from success. 

To cultivate the faculty of attention, our teachiiig'"| 
should be suggestive; that is to say, we should always ■! 
leave something for our pupils to work out themselves; 
we should never do anything Jar them which they can I 
do for themselves; and whenever we assist them, 
should be done in such a way as to lead them as speed- 1 
ily as possible to go on without assistance. We should I 
not seek to remove the fair difficulties which lie in a 1 
pupil's way, but rather teach him how to »wno%mt them. 
Never do anything, says Abbott, for a scholar, but 1 
teach him to do it for himaeif. Uow many cases 
occur, in the schools of this country, where the boy 
brings his slate to the teacher, saying he cannot do a 
certain sum ! The teacher takes the slate and pencil, — 
performs the work in silence, — bi-ings out the result, — 
returns the slate to the hands of his pupil, who walks off 
to his seat, and goes to work on the next example, per- 
fectly satisfied with the manner in which hi 
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on. Such a practice, obviously, cannot cooduce to the 
caltivalion of the faculty of attention. 

We weaken the habit of attention by requiring our 
pupils to study too many tbinge at once, or matters 
which are above their capacity ; by directing their minds 
loo long to any one subject; by urging them up to, or 
beyond, the point of fatigue; or by repeating too fre- 
quently tlie same exercises without variation. When- 
ever an exercise becomes too easy or too monotonous for 
our pupils, it then ceases to engage their attention, and 
acts injuriously upon their minds by engendering habits 
of listlessness and indifEexence. When a child, for ex- 
ample, writes the whole page of a copy head, we gener- 
ally find that the last line is the worst written, 

A skilful teacher will sometimes turn to account the 
incidental circumstances which are calculated to draw 
off the attention of his pupils from his lesson : a butterfly 
enters the school-room, — in a moment all eyes are upon 
it; instead of scolding thetn for this apparent violation 
of order, be cheerfully enters into their thoughts and 
feelings, catches the butterfly, and forthwith gives them 
a conversational lecture upon their beautiful winged 
visitor, Faraday never lectures so brilliantly as when 
he happens to fail in making an experiment. 

When children become wearied out with long or in- 
tense attention, their enthusiasm may often be revived 
by bringing in some fresh motive for exertion. Darwin 
thus happily illustrates this principle: — "A little boy, 
who was tired of walking, begged of his papa to carry 
Lim. ' Here,' says the reverend doctor, ' ride upon my 
gold-headed cane;' and the pleased child, putting it be- 
tween his legs, galloped away with delight." 
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On the cnlttvalion oT the habit of attention, Miss 
Edgeworlh observes: " Whatever is connected with pain 
or pleasure commands our Hltentioti: but to make this 
general observation useful in education, we must examine 
what degrees of stimulus are necessary for different 
pupils, and in difFerent oircumetances. It is not prudent 
early to use violent or continual stimulus, either of a 
painful or peasurable nature, to excite children to appli- 
cation, because we should by an intemperate use of 
these weaken the mind, and because we may with » 
little patience obtain all we wish without these expe- 
dients. Besides these reasone, there is another potent 
argument against using violent motives to excite atten- 
tion; Bucb motives frequently disturb and dissipate the 
very attention which they attempt to fix. If a child be 
threatened with severe punishment, or flattered with the 
promise of some delicious reward, in order to induce his 
performance of any particular task, he desires instantly 
to perform the task; but this desire will not insure his 
success; unless he bas previously acquired the habit of 
voluntary exertion, he will nut be able to turn his mind 
from his ardent wishes, even to the means of accomplish- 
ing them. He will be in the situation of Alnaschar, in 
the Arabian tales, who, whilst he dreamt of his future 
grandeur, forgot his immediate business. To teach any 
new habit or art, we must not employ any alarming ex- 
citements; small, certain, regularly-recurring motives, 
which interest, but which do not distract the mind, are 
evidently the best. The ancient inhabitants of Minorca 
were said to be the best slingers in the world; when 
they were children, every morning what they were to 
eat was slightly fastened to high poles, and they wei% 
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[ obrrgL'd to throw down the ir breakfasts with their slioge 
1 from the places where they were Buspended, before they 
I oould satisfy their hunger. The motive seeiriH to have 
been here well proportioned to the effect that was re- 
quired: it could not be any great misfortune for a boy 
JO without his breakfasl ; but as this motive i-etumed 
I every morning, it became sufficiently serious to the 
I hungry alingers. It is irapoHsible to explain this subject 
HO as to be of use, without descending to minute par- 
ticulars. When a mother says to her little daughter, as 
she places on the table before her a bunch of ripe cher- 
ries, 'Tell me, my dear, how many cherries are there, and 
I will give them to you,' — the child's attention ia fixed in- 
stantly; there is a sufficient motive; not a motjve whioh 
excites any violent passions, but which raises just sucb 
a degree of hope as is necessary to produce attention. 
The little girl, if she knows from experience that her 
mother's promise will be kept, and that her own pa- 
tience is likely to succeed, counts the cherries carefully, 
has her reward, and upon the next similar trial she will 
from this success be still more disposed to exert her 
I attention. The pleasure of eating cherries, associated 
L vith the pleasure of succees, will balance the pain of a 
few moments' prolonged application, an<l by degrees the 
cherries may be withdrawn, and tfae association of 
pleasure will remain. Objects or thoughts tliat have 
been associated with pleasure, retain the power of 
pleasing; as the needle touched by the loadstone, ac- 
qaires polarity, and retains it long after the loadstone 
is withdrawn, whenever attention is habitually raised by 
the power of association, we should be careful to with- 
' draw all the excitements that were originally used, be- 
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cause these are now unEecesaary ; and, as we have for- 
merly observed, the steady rale with respect to stimulus 
should be to give the least possible quantity that will 
produce the effect we want. Success is a great pleasure; 
as soon as children become sensible to this pleasure, that 
is to say, when they have tasted it two or three times, 
they will exert their attention merely with the hope of 
succeeding. We have seen a little hoy of three years 
old, frowning with attention for several minutes together, 
whilst lie was trying to clasp and unclasp a lady's brace- 
let; his whole soul was intent upon the business, he 
neither saw nor beard anything else that passed in the 
room, though several people were talking, and some 
happened to be lookiug athina. The pleasure of success, 
when he had clasped the bracelet, was quite sufficient; 
he looked for no praise, though he was perhaps pleased 
with the sympathy that was shown in his success. Sym- 
pathy is a better reward for young children in such cir- 
cumstances than praise, because it do£S not excite van- 
ity, and it is connected with benevolent feelings; besides, 
it is not so violent a stimulus as applause. Instead of 
increasing excitements to produce attention we may 
vary them, which will have just the same effect. When 
sympathy fails, ti"y curiosity; when curiosity fails, try 
praise; when praise begins to loose its effect, try blame; 
and when you go back again to sympathy, you will find 
that, after this interval, it will have recovered all its 
original power. There are some people who have the 
power of exciting others to great mental exertions, not 
by the promise of specific rewards, or by the threats of 
any punishment, but by the ardent ambition which they 
inspire, by the high value which is set upon th^vt Xa-vt^ 
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and esteem. When we liave forraed a high opinion of 
a friend, his approbation bocomes neceBsary to our eelf- 
oomplacency, and we think no labor too gruat to satisfy 
our attachment. Our exertions are not fatiguing, be- 
cause they are associated with all the pleasurable een- 
aations of affection, self -complacency, benevolence, and 
liberty. These feelings in yonth prodnce all the virtuous 
enthusiasm characteristic of great minds; even child- 
hood iE capable of it in some degree, as those parents 
well know who have ever enjoyed tlie attachment of a 
gratefnl, affectionate child. Tbose who neglect to culti- 
vate the affections of tlieir pupils, will never be able to 
excite them to noile endt by nohle meam. Theira will be 
the dominion of fear, from which reason will emancipate 
herself, and from which pride will more certainly revolt. 
If Henry the Fourth of France had been reduced like 
DionysiuB, the tyrant of Syracuse, to earn hiw bread as 
a schoolmaster, what a different preceptor he would 
probably have made! Dionysius must have been hated 
by his echolars as much as by bis subjects; for it is said, 
that 'he practised upon children that tyranny which he 
could no longer exercise over men.' The ambaesador 
who found Henry the Fourth playing upon the carpet 
with his children, would probahly have trusted his own 
children, if he had any, to the care of such an affection- 
ate tutor. Henry the Fourth would have attracted his 
pupils whilst he instructed them; they would have 
exerted themselves becauee they could not have been 
happy without his esteem. Henry's courtiers, or rather 
his friends, for though he was a king he had friends, 
sometimes expressed surprise at their own disintereet- 
edness: ' This king pays us with words,' said they, ' and 
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yet we are satisfied ! ' Sally, when he was only Barou 
de Roaay, and before he had- any hopes of being a duke, 
was once in a passion with the king, his master, and 
half resolved to leave him; 'But I don't know how it 
was,' said the honest minister; ' with all his faults, there 
is something about Henry which I found I could not 
leave; and when I met him again, a few words made 
me forget all my causes of discontent.' Children are 
more easily rewarded. When once this generous desire 
of affection and esteem is raised in the mind, their exer- 
tions seem to be universal and spontaneous; children are 
then no longer like machines, which require to be wound 
u]j regularly to perform certain revolutions; they are 
animated with a living principle, which directs all that 
it inspires," 

While the teacher endeavors to engage the attention 
of all his pupils, and equally to ensure the progress of 
all, he must not expect to find that they will all manifest 
the same amount of attention, or that they will all make 
the same progress. "Do not hope," says Abbott, "to 
make all your pupils alike. Providence has determined 
that human minds should differ from each other, for the 
very purpose of giving variety and interest to this busy 
scene of life- Now if it were possible for a teacher so 
to pinn his operations as to send his pupils foi'th upon 
the community, formed on the same model as if thoy 
were made by machinery, he woidd do so much towards 
spoiling one of the wisest plans which tlie Almighty has 
formed for making this world a happy scene. It is im- 
possible, if it were wise, and it would be foolish if it 
were possible, to stimulate, by ailificial means, the rose, 
in hope of its reaching the size and magnitude of ^V^^ 
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ftpple-tree, «r to try to cnllivate tbe fig and the orange 
where wheat only will grow. Ho; it ehoald be the 
tettcheHs iniiin design to ohelter his papils from erery 
deleterionn influence, and to bring everything to bear 
ii|xin the commnnity of minds before bim which will 
encourage, in each one, the development of his own 
native powers. £rror od this point is very common. 
Many teachers, even among those who have taken high 
rank, through the sucoesees with which they have 
labored in thin field, have wasted mneh time in at- 
tempting to do what can never be done; to form the 
character of those brought under their inHuence, after a 
certain uniform model, which they have conceived as the 
Rtandard of escellence. Their pupils must write juat 
Buch a hand, they mnst compose in juat such a style, 
they mnst be similar in sentiment and feeling, and their 
manners must be formed acoording to a fixed and uni- 
form model; and when, in such a case, a pupil comes 
nnder their charge whom Providence has designed to be 
entirely different from the beau-ideal adopted as the 
standard, more time and pains and anxious solicitude 
are wanted in vain attempts to produce the desired con- 
formity than half the school requires bcBlde." 

The teacher must suppoee human nature to be neither 
bettor nor worse than it really is; he must not expect to 
find the faculty of attention ready formed in the minds 
of Ilia pupils; on the contrary, he must expect that the 
cultivation of this faculty in his different pupils will 
demand bis constant study, and that unless means are 
adopted to secure this end all his labor will be utterly 
lost. Some teachers seem never to make it a part of 
their oalonlatioTi that their pupils will be guilty of wiJ- 
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fill iDaltention or do anything wrong, and tbsD, when 
any intscoDdiict occurs, they are disconcerted and irri- 
tated, and look and a(^t as if bo me unexpected occurrence 
had broken in upon their plans. A man cornea home 
from school at night perplexed and irritated at the petty 
acts of misconduct and inattention of his pupils. 
" Sir," we might say to him, " what is the matter ? " 
"Why, I have such boys, I can do nothing with them. 
Were it not for their inattention and want of respect, 1 
might have a very good school." 

" Were it not for the hoys I Why, is there any pecul- 
iar depravity in them which you could not have fore- 

"No; I suppose they are pretty much like all other 
boys," he replies despairingly; "they are all hair-brained 
and unmanageable. The plans I have formed for my 
school would be excellent, if my boys would only behava 
properly." 

" Excellent plans," might wg not reply, " and yet not 
adapted to the materials upon which they are to oper- 
ate I Ko, It is your business to know what sort of 
beings boys are, and to make your calculations accord- 
ingly." 

The means which we employ in cultivating the habit 
of attention, tlierefore, should have a due regard to the 
natural differences of temper and talents of our pupils. 
Inattentive boys may be ranked under five classes, viz.: 
the /eeil«, the tluggith, the volatilt, the timid, and the 
qvitk. An observing teacher soon discovers to which 
class any particular boy should be referred, and, know- 
ing the cause of inattention, he is able to apply the 
proper remedy. 
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1. TuE BOY ov PEBBLE iNTBLLUuT is iDatientiTe be- 
caiise "f bis incapacity. He shows a feverish anxiety 
to nnderBtand what is said to him, ami, failing to do so, 
he Boon relaxes his attoritioo and gives up in despair. 
The boy's dulness should never be a subject of cenaave. 
nor should he be stimulated to exertion by the hope of 
reward. Everything should be made as easy for him as 
possible; and as weariness is sure to follow any unusual 
stretSh of attention, his lesson should be short as well as 
easy. Above all things we should be patient with him, 
and never taunt him with the trouble which he may give 
as. By such means, the feeble boy may become as re- 
markable for his steadinesB and perseverance as he is for 
his want of intellectual power. Such boys not unfre- 
quently become useful men. " If the Creator has so 
formed the mind of a boy that he must go thi-ough life 
slowly and with difGculty, impeded by obstructions 
which others do not feel, and depressed by discourage- 
ments which others never know, his lot is surely hard 
enough, without having you to add to the trials and 
sufferings, which sarcasm and reproach from you can 
heap upon him. Look over your school-room, therefore, 
and whenever you find one whom you perceive the Cre- 
ator to have endued with less intellectual power than 
Others, fix your eye upon him with au expression of 
kindness and sympathy." 

2. The sluggish, lazt boy is inattentive from a want 
of all mental activity. He hates learning for the trouble 
which it gives him, and nothing seems to afford him so 
much enjoyment as lounging at his ease. His intellectual 
powers may be originally good, but he allows them to 
I tust away for want of use. Here some powerful stimu- 
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laiitB are reqnired to arouse him from hia mental torpor; 
every motive to exertion shonld be lriei3, unljl we hit 
upon the right one. Locke divides sluggish boys into 
two species: those who are indolent only at their bookn 
or lessons; and those who are indolent in everything, 
even at their play; the mental distemper in the former 
case seems only local and accidental, whereas in the lat- 
ter case it is general and constitutional ; the one, under 
proper management, may be readHy cured, but the other 
almost defies the power of remedy. The book-saunterer, 
as Locke would call him, is generally the leader at all 
sports and games; and when any daring act of migohief 
has been done, he is sure to bave had a hand in it. Scott 
and Byron, as boys, belonged to this ela.*B, since their 
want of aptitude for'learning was doubtless attributable 
to the dogmatic system under which they were taught. 
We should never despair of a boy who exhibits great 
energy of character at his games; for in a sluggish mind 
of this kind we often find the slumbering energies of a 
higher intellect; like the rough diamond, it must be cut 
and polished before it can Bhine with its proper bril- 
liancy and loveliness. The most hopeless dunce is that 
hoy in whom confirmed sluggishness ia combined with 
feebleness of intellect. 

3. The volatile boy is inattentive from his love of 
novelty. He is continually staring about him, he is the 
first boy in the class to notice anything unusual, and his 
exclamation of surprise is generally the key-note of a 
general outbreak. He is fond of fun, and is a general 
favorite in the school, for he is neither feared nor en- 
vied. His disposition to wander from subject to subject 
prevents him from becoming sufficiently acquainted with 
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ray. In order to counteract this tendency, we should 
endeavor to fix his mind npon some subject for which 
he has shown something like a predilection, by direct- 
ing his attention to it again and again, nntil we hare 
succeeded; having once developed the faculty in rela- 
tion to one subject, it then becomes a comparatively 
easy task to succeed with other subjects, Examples of 
application and perseverance should often be held up for 
his imitation, with a view of giving a proper direction 
to his ambition and cDthusicism. 

4. Tqb timid boy is iuattentive for want of a sufficient 
confidence in his own powers, as well as from a want of 
that implicit trust which children generally repose in 
their teachers. The mischievous boys in the school look 
upon him as fair game to be hunted down. He sconces 
himself in the most distant nook of the school-room, and 
looks forth from his retreat upon the maps, the great 
card containing the routine of lessons, the blackboard 
with all the mysterious chalk lines upon it, the master 
with his pointer in his left hand and the chalk in his 
right, — he looks upon all thefle, as well as the other school 
apparatus and appendages with fear and trembling. 
Poor child 1 how can he direct his attention to the les- 
son that is being given by the master, who probably 
stands, thundering forth bis expositions and demonstra- 
tions, as if he were commanding a brigade of artillery. 
In order to counteract this timidity, he should be 
treated with gentleness and persuasion; lie should be 
encouraged to apply himself to bis work, by being shown 
that he is quite able to perform it; he should never be 
pressed for time; he should be shown that patience and 
earnest attention can do as much, or even more, for 
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hira, than quickneaa of intellect, and that to be rIow and 
sure ia more commendable than to be quick and uncer- 
tain. Such children are confirmed in their diffidence, 
when they find that they cannot underatand or remem- 
!ier one-tenth of the knowledg-e forced upon them by an 
injudicioua teacher. 

5. Tub quick, clbvbb boy ia inattentive from his ex- 
treme mental activity, and from his excess of aelf-confi-'] 
dence. lie ia a great talker, but a bad listener; he 
readily attains a superficial knowledge of a subject, bat 
never attempts to penetrate its depths; from the quick- 
neaa of his apprehension, he cannot listen with patient 
attention to the long sermonizing lessona of a slow 
teacher, if he ie unfortunate enough to have a slow 
teacher, who methodically doles out his knowledge by 
the hour; at the close of auch a lesson, he rouses himself 
up, catches the few i;oncluding remarks, and upon ex- 
amination appears to have gained a f;ilr knowledge of 
the leaaons. The powers of such a boy should be fully 
taxed; and to cure him of his presumption and conceit, 
he should he occasionally puzzled with questions, not 
difficult in themselves, but requiring for their solution 
those peculiar attainmenta in which he is moat deficient. 
Such hoys rarely, if ever, realize the brilliant expecta- 
tions of their friends; like tii« very early spring blos- 
soms, they soon wither anij die; whereas true genius ia 
slow in its growth — the noblest trees are latest in bear- 
ing fruit, and the largest animals are lust in arriving at 
perfection. Mere talent requires labor for its develop- 
ment, bat genius develops itself spontaneously and un- 
obtrusively. 

8. Thb boy of GEHius is not inattentive in\^ii« o^Svqmits 
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acceptation of the word; for he is occasionally capable 
of the highest efforts of attention; he Bits in a balf 
dreaming mood, watching for the moment when a subject 
Baited to his peculiar taate shall present itself; to a 
common observer he appears dull, but it is the dulness 
which proceeds from inward thought. His absence of 
mind is often mistaken for stupidity; and his laconic, 
yet xignificaDt, answers to questions, are frequently at- 
tributed to a want of a logical concatenation of ideas; 
but to appreciate him, we should consider what he does 
not say, not less than what he actually does say. He is 
a quiet, retiring, reflective, strange boy; — nobody can 
understand him, — he is always doing what he should 
not do, and rarely does what he is required to do, — he 
talks when he should be silenl, and loses his power of 
speech wlien he has to answer a qaeslion; nobody can 
understand him, because nobody will understand him; 
but all at once he shows a predilection for some par- 
ticular Rtudy,^ — nature at length asserts her prerogative, 
— his winged spirit bursts the walla of its prison house, 
and mounts on high into its kindred sphere of thought; 
now everybody understands hiin, — everybody knew 
perfectly well that his wayward acts were aberrations 
of genius, and that there could be no mistaking the 
sovereign stamp which nature had impressed upon his 
brow. Poor boy! if you had fallen in taking yonr 
ethereal flight, what acorn, what obloquy would have 
been yours! 

It becomes the sacred duty, not less than the high 

privilege, of the schoolmasCer of the poor to foster and 

I protect the boy of genius, struggling amid the pressure 

[ of indigence and persecution. When bis heart is about 
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to sink under the conflict, let bim be told of tbe tii 
umphs of those kindred opirttH who bare gone beCorail 
hixn ; Thomas Simpson, who studied mathematics at tbfr^ 
loom, — Hugh Miller, who mused on geology when lia^ 
was hewing stones,— Michael Faraday, who made chem^T 
ical experiments when he was a journeyman bookJ 
binder, — Ferguson, who watcbed the stars as he tenile^a 
his flocks, — GifEord, who studied Latin when he wa«J 
making shoes, — Peter Nicholson, who wrote his ? 
on carpentry when he was at the bench, — Robert Burns^ 
who carolled his sweetest songs as he followed thoj 
plough — Benjamin Franklin, who drew the lightningj 
from the clouds when he kept a printei-'s shop. 

What are we to do with a Iwy of genius? The faota 
is, we should rather ask — What should we refrain from 
doing? We cannot cultivate his faculty of attention, 
for in him it grows best spontaneously; is it not better 
therefore, to leave him to the bent of his own genius? ^ 
Laplace would have been as inattentive at an opera 
Mozart would have been at a mathematical lecture. 

The faculty of concentration, or continuous atteutioDffl 
which retjuires careful culture in ordinary minds, seemnj 
to spring spontaneously into existence in the mind en- 
dowed with genius. This spontaneous development o 
attention may be regarded as one of the surest evidences 
of genius. Great men have always been remarkable for 
the power of concentrating all the energies of their soul 
on their favorite subject. Newton attributed hia i 
greatness to the power which he had of "keeping a sub- 
ject constantly in bis mind." The mathematician J 
absorbed day after day in the investigation of the prap^ 
ertiesof lines and symbols, gives evidence of this t 
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tinuous attention, Tbe philoaopher, who shnts himself 
out from the gay world, denies himself the ordinary en- 
joymenlB of existence, and curbs the kindly sympathies 
of his nature, to live in a world of abstractions — the 
world of his own thoughts — ho too gives evidence of 
this remarkable power. G«niiis seems to bn impelled by 
an irresistible law to deny itself everything which lies 
without the sphere of its action, and to live upon the 
impalpable essences of its own creation. Such men are 
scarcely to be envied, — they too often become martyrs 
to their application, or unhappy victims to the intensity 
of their own power. In concluding these observations, 
we venture to give 

A ihorl digrettion on thought, language, and genita. 
Who can measure the pulsations of thought ? Even 
onr mightiest thoughts come and go like flashes of the 
Bubtile lightning. Language retorts the passage of 
thought, as imperfect conductors impede the passage of 
electricity. Thought is something very different from 
language, yet we find it difficult to separate the one from 
the other. We may have an exuberance of language 
with a poverty of thought ; and we may have thoughts 
which language but poorly conveys. Ordinary thinkers 
are never at a loss for words ; but original thinkers often 
feel the insufficiency of language — their ideas have to 
struggle their way into the world of expression. Common- 
place thoughts are easily expressed, but language often 
fails to transmit some of our higher conceptions. There 
are thoughts to which language never yet gave expression 
jnst as there are systems whose light has not yet reached 
our world. Writings of genius are not so much valued 
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for the mere kiiowledge which they contaiD, as for the 
marvellous power which they have in creating thought. 
Thoughta of geniita are always new, — they are always 
suggestive, — they awaken fresh trains of thought in 
every mind that seeks-to interpret them; this is no 
doubt chiefly owing to the inadequacy of the language 
to give a saihciently full expression to the vastness or in- 
tricacy of the thought, so that there is always something 
like indetiniteness about the language. The truth is, 
language cannot comprehend the length and breadth 
and depth of a great conception; for the language is 
but the shadow of the substance. Ever since the dawn 
of creation, the snu has shed his light upon the host of 
planets which surround bim, yet be has lost nothing of 
bi» original splendor; so in like manner the glorious 
productions of creative genius have shed their light, age 
after age, upon the world, yet tboy still shine on with 
undiminished brilliancy and lustre. How exhaustless 
are the works of genius ! tbat god-like power which cre- 
ates a world for the study of generations of ordinary 
men. Newton affirmed that the diamond was inflamma- 
ble, but four generations had passed away before the 
conception was confirmed by experiment; and his law 
of gravitation has not yet attained its full development. 
After a lapse of three ceaturlos, the conceptions of 
Shakspeare have lost nothing of their virgin freshness 
and bloonn. 

Slight circumstances often determine the peculiar 
bent of genius. The swingiug of a ubandelier in a ball- 
room led Galileo to the invention of the pendulum; the 
great philosopher heard not the inspiring music, saw not 
the gay, glittering throng with wliittk ■&« w^j* «>sx,- 
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'Younded, felt no rapture at the smile of beauty; liig at- 
teotion was concentrateil on the synchroniBm of the 
vibrattonB of the chandelier; thouBands had age after 
age looked upon the same thing, without haviu_i; caught 
hold of the grand idea which it was calculated to sug- 
gest. While irj the act of bathing, Archimedes was led 
to the conception of specific gravity; his attention was 
awakened hy feeling the buoyancy of his body when 
submerged in the wat«r. The falling of an apple, it is 
said, led Newton to the discovery of gravitation. Had 
none before him asked the question — why does tbe apple 
fall? Doubtless many had asked the question, but to 
them nature had given no satisfactory response, — she 
had only echoed back the inquiry; but the simple fact 
became, in the mind of the prince of philosophers, the 
first link in the chain of induction, which led him to the 
great principle which animates the material universe. 
Our greatest philosopher was knighted: does the name 
of Newton appear less illustrious by being shorn of its 
title of nobility ? Newton might do honor to the title, 
but it could confer no honor upon him. No public 
monument has yet heeu reared to bear testimony to a 
nation's gratitude for the achievements of her greatest 
son: everywhere we meet -with statues and towers and 
triumphal pillars, erected to- record the existence of our 
monarchs, or to commemorate the deeds of our states- 
men and warriors; but, as if conscious of the insuffi- 
^ency of such a tribute, we have reared no monument 
to him, whose fame is as far above that of kings, or 
fltatesmen, or heroes, as heaven is above earth. Foolish 
conception! raise a monument of stone and mortar to 
irpetuate the memory of Newton ! his monument is 
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the lemple of the universe, nnd his name ie writlfiii in 
imperishable characters in the ^I'eat laws which he dis- 
oovered. The pyramids of Egypt will moulder and 
decay; empires, which at present role the world, 
one day appear as little specks npon the stream of time. 
old ocean will change its channel; but, secure amid the 
wreck of time, the fame of Newton will be seen tower- 
ing ill growing majesty and grandeur, for the 
which he discovered will have then received a fuller de- 
velopment. The superhuman genina of Newton ap- 
peared at its proper epoch, that is, when the laws ol 
gravitation had to be revealed to humanity. No physical 
law has been discovered out of which such vast results 
have been evolved; indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
that there actually remains to be discovered any law of 
nature more comprehensive than that of gravitation, — 
which enables us at once to look back upon the past his- 
tory of the solar system, and forward to the aspect which 
it will present at any given future period, — which enables 
us to determine the existence, position and magnitude of 
planetary bodies which had eluded the searching power 
of the telescope, — which carries our intelligence into 
those regions of space where the human eye has not 
penetrated, or over which the light of our sun has not 
yet travelled. Upon what apparently trilling cireum- 
Blances great discoveries often depend ! Long before 
the present seas had rolled, or the present vegetation 
had covered the earth, a huge raonator fortuitously left 
its footprints upon a plastic atraiid, which in the lapse of 
cycles of ages became hardened and covered over with 
rocks and clays; but the geologist excavates these im- 
prints, and ip his hands they become the medals of ere- 
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fttion, tellJDg of its vast antiqnity, and of the raceR 
which hnd been time after time swept away fnim the 
face of the globe before it attained its present condition 
of perfect maturity. How marvellous are the diacoveries 
of modem philosophy ! Truly the human race is but ii 
its infancy. 
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Ths art of memory, says a distinguished writer, is the 
art of attention; so that, in fact, the cultivation of 
memory reduces itself to the cultiv.Uion of the habit of 
attention. If we take care to engage the attention, we 
may safely leave the memory to take care of itself. 

Tliere is, however, a great difference between simple 
memory and that modification of it which we call recol- 
lection. Memory is a receptive facility, and seems to 
act, in some measure, independently of the will ; it is, per- 
haps, more subject to physical conditions thau any other 
intellectual faculty, and being considered, in itself , more 
a natural than an acquired gift, it almost entirely lies 
without the sphere of the educator. On the other hand, 
recollection is to a great extent a voluntary power, 
which grows with our intellectual growth, and there- 
fore admits of the highest degree of culture. 
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The power of remembering facta in the exact order 
in -which tliey transpired, or of remembering words in 
the order in which they were spoken or prioted, may be 
called a mere local memory, where no judgment is exer- 
cised by the individual in the selection or arrangement 
of the materials; but that kind of memory which is 
based upon a proper cJassilicatiDn of the ideas, and not 
upon mere local or incidental relations, may be called a 
philosophical memory — the recoJlective faculty in its 
highest sense; for while it constitutes a distinguishing 
feature of the truly cultivated mind, it must at the same 
time be regarded as one of the most important instru- 
ments in the formation of the intellectual character, 
Teacliers are too apt to overrate the value of a mere 
local memory: the truth is, the boy with a ready, par- 
rot-like memory pleases everybody, whereas the boy 
who has to cogitate and con over what he wishes to re- 
member, rarely stands high in popular estimation. 

There are great original differences in the power of 
memory amongst boya: some boys have naturally a 
quick as well as a relentive memory; others readily re- 
ceive knowledge, but as quickly lose it; indeed, a quick 
memory is not generally a retentive one, for we find 
that what we readily learn we easily forget, and what 
we are at some pains to acquire we never lose. Some 
schoolmasters consider that the best kind of memory is 
that which simply retains the greatest number of ideas 
for the longest time; others, with more discrimination, 
prefer the recolleotive, reflective kind of memory, which 
selects and arranges the facts aud ideas as they are com- 
mitted to the intellectual treasury for future use, A 
great verbal or' local memory has hitherto been too 
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mnofa regardet] as the sign and seal of intellectual euperi- 
ority. A good memory is what everybody can appreciate, 
but the higher powers of intellect cannot be tested by a. 
common observer. The leading educational axiom, with 
a certiiiu class of teiichera, seems to be— exercise the 
memory, and out of its exercise all the other intellectual 
faculties will be evolved — give the child the materials 
of thought, and all the htgher functions of thought will 
develop themKelvcJs — fill tbe memory with ideas, and 
then reason, judgment and imagination will spring np 
spontaneously. This is a gross error in education: the 
memory does not exercise the wonder-working powers 
which these teachers wonld assign to it; except, per- 
haps, in classical learning, a mere verba! memory is not 
of the greatest importance in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and in reality it is of very little account as regards 
the development of the other powers of the mind. A 
great memory is not at all essential lo greatness of in- 
tellect: Newton and Shakespeare were neither remark- 
able for extraordinary erudition nor for nnusual powers 
of memory. Indeed, men who are prodigies in this re- 
spect are never otherwise distinguished for intellectual 
endowments: their minds become so loaded with the 
ideas of others, as to render them incapable of exercising 
any independent thought. Memory, to a great man, is 
an humble confidential servant, — a sort of a keeper of 
the stores, — who is expected to guard and preserve care- 
fully whatever is eomraitt«d to his charge, and at the 
same time to be always ready to bring-forward anything 
at the moment it is wanted. We hold that an unusual 
manifestation of this power in childhood tends to coun- 
teract the healthful development of the other intellectual 
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powers. The boy who cau readily commit the language 
of others to memory, is not compelled to exercise his 
juclgmeut upon the ideas which are intended to be con- 
veyed to his mind; heaides, through a want of discnm-. 
inatioD on the part of the master, boys with a ready 
memory almost invariably rise to the highest places in 
the school, and thua no adequate inducement can be 
held out to them to cultivate any other faculty; they 
consequently seek distinction by the path which is most 
accessible to them. Teachers are not sufficiently aware 
of the evils resulting from a negligent disregard of 
the lawa of our intellectual and moral nature. That boy 
whose memory is cultivated at the expense of his judg- 
ment, cannot become a really useful member of society; 
his vanity is inflated by the unmerited applause, and he 
is unconsciously led to indulge in dreams of future 
greatness which will never he realized: on the other 
hand, the boy with a slow, unoalcntatious, recollective 
memory, is slighted and dtwoouraged. A teachershould 
never compliment a boy for having a good natural 
memory; boys of this kind soon enough gain distinction 
for themselves, for a good memory is a truly marketable 
sort of thing, which meets with patronage in all com- 
panies and from all classes of society; and it is further 
important to observe that llieve is no gift of which a 
boy more readily becomes unduly and obtriisivply vain, 
than that of memory. The teacher should, on all fitting 
occftsinna, give the highest praise to the boy who habit- 
ually oulcivaLes the recollective faculty. It is, however, 
not surprising that classical teachers should attach an 
undue importance to the cultivation of verbal memory. 
Bofore the discovery of the artof printing,atft\evftJ«B 
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memory was one of tbe most eaaendal prereqnisites for 
literary or even for scientific distioctioD. "A man who 
bad read a few manuscripts, and could repeat them, was 
a wonder and a treasure; he conld travel from place to 
place, and live by his learning; be was a circulating 
library to a nation, and the more books he could carry 
in his bead the better; he was certain of an admiring 
audience if be could repeat what Aristotle or Sainl 
Jerome bad written; and he had far more encourage- 
ment to engrave tbe words of others in his memory, than 
to invent or judge for liimself." And even within the 
last fifty years, before Mechanics' Institutions had been 
established, when books were dear and scarce smongst 
the middle and lower classes of society, a person with a. 
retentive memory was highly prized and esteemed in 
company. But now, since knowledge has been diffused 
over the length and bredtb of the land, in the form of 
cheap and useful hooks, this species of memory has been 
very much lowered in value. People now have the 
power of referring to a book for any particular informa- 
tion without being reduced to the necessity of consult- 
ing a man who may have read the book. We need not 
now encumber our memory with passages from any 
author wbicli we may wish to quote; it is only necessary 
for us to turn to the page of the hook itself where the 
subject is treated. Mere erudition, too, has lost much 
of its value in the present age of literature. We have 
grown too wise for our boary and decrepid tutors — the 
ancients. We cannot any longer amuse ourselves with 
the pnerilities of ancient philosophy, or pay our adora- 
tions at the shrine of paganism, with all its miserable 
ideal creations of gods and goddesses. The world has 
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at least passed the first stage of its infRocy, and tbe 
dawnings uf its approacbing youth are already being 
seen from the tops of the mountains. Positive philo- 
sophy in its strictest and. most asefui sense, and Chris- 
tian philosophy in its highest and purest sense, have 
been transfused through the countless channels in which 
our knowledge at present flows, — frotu the all-creative 
minda as a centre to the utmost extremities of the body 
of society. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
a good verbal memory, under proper management, and 
duly subordinate to the higher power, is not without its 
value in the fonnatiou of the intellectual character, nor 
is its use to be ignored as an instrument in the acqui- 
sition of technical knowledge. But we again assert that 
the main business of the teacher is the cultivation of the 
faculty of recollection — the philosophical memory — not 
that of mere local or verbal memory. 

Having pointed out some of the evils which have 
crept into our present plans of education, relative to the 
cultivation of the memory, we shall now proceed to con- 
sider the principles upon which memory, in its widest 
sense, may be strengthened and improved. 

Memory is very muck injlwneed by attention, and hy our exiiting 

intellectual habits. 

We always remember those things best on which we 

^ have bestowed the most earnest attention. All those 

means, therefore, which we employ for the cultivation of 

the faculty of attention, will also tend to cultivate that 

of memory. 

The degree of attention wbich we bestow on ^ny sub- 
ject is a voluntary act, but the peculiar direction '«'K«is 
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our minds will take dtipe^ids almont entirely npon onr 
previoua intellectual habita and ofitwciations. "Of foor 
individuals," says Abercrorabie, "who are giving an 
account of a journey ihroagh the same district, one may 
deecribe cfaiefly its agricultural prodnce; another, its 
mineralogical character; a. third, its picturesque heau- 
ties; while the fourth may not be able to give an ac- 
count of anything except the state of the roads and the 
facilitiea of travelling, Tbo same facts or objects must 
have parsed before the senses of alt the four; but their 
rememberance of them depends upon the points to which 
their attention was directed. Besides the manner here 
alluded to, in which the attention ia influenced by pre- 
vious habits or pursuits, eome persons have an active, 
inquiring state of mind, which keeps the attention fully 
engaged upon whatever is passing before them; while 
otliers give way to a listJess, inactive condition, which 
requires to be strongly excited before the attention is 
roused to the degree required for remembrance. The 
former, accordingly, remember a great deal of all that 
passes before them, either in reading or observation. 
The latter are apt to say that they are deficient in mem- 
ory; their deficiency, however, is not in memory, but in 
attention; and this appeai-s from the fact, that they do 
not forget anything which deeply engages their feelings, 
or concerns their interest," 

Our power of memoiy is limited by our predilections:^ 
no person baa a memory for every subject of knowledge 
because no person possesses a taste and talent for every 
subject. The mathematician readily remembers his 
theoreins and formulas, whilst he forgets even the name 
of the existing prime miuieter, The antiquarian, oblir- 
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ious of the coinraon occurrences of the Jay, Buffers not 
a single past event which ia hallowed by time to escape 
from his iDtellectual treasury. Tlie school-boy, who 
perfectly remembers the names of flowers, aud trees, and 
birds, and animals, tells his master that he cannot say 
his task, because he has got a bad memory. The girl, 
who retains the nnmes of all the articles of fashionable 
dress, cannot even remember the titles of lier father's 
books. Under proper management, however, the person 
who can remember things may also be made to remem- 
ber words. In order to give a child a memory for any 
particular subject, we should invest it with some charm 
calculated to iuterest bis feelings. 

Memory it veri/ much infiueneed by Auooialiom. 
The principle of association performs a most impor- 
tant part in nearly all our mental operations. By the 
afsociation of ideas, two or more conceptions, or ideas, 
which have been contemplateiJ together, or in immediate 
snccession, become so connected or associated in our 
minds that one of them recurring recalls the others in 
the same order in which they were at first contemplated. 
Moreover, a particular idea suggests another idea which 
has some kind of relation to it; the second idea suggests 
a third, and so on to any continned series or train of 
ideas. This train of succeanive suggestion may go on 
to such an extent that the last idea, or the one which we 
stop to contemplate, may have no relation to the one 
with which we tirst started, excepting in the chain of 
association existing in our minds. The }iarticular chain 
of thoughts which arises in our minds is do doubt much 
influenced by our intellectual habits, and by 3l&wti\%^\'3^'^ 
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previously exiatiog in our minds; but there are also cer- 
tain general principles of relation, whereby one thought 
suggests another. These principles of association may 
be referred to three heads: 1. Contiguity iu Time and 
Place; 2. Reflemblance and Contrast; 3, Cause and 
Effect. 

I. Associations of this kind have a relation to suooes- 
sion of time or place. When a boy coniniltB a column 
of spelling to memory, hti remembers the words in the 
order of succession, both as to time and place. To im- 
press the words upon the memory, they must be repeated 
for a certain number of times iu the order iu which they 
are to be remembered. This mode of exercising the 
memory iu excesBively irksome, and anything but in- 
Btructive. There are, however, some local associations 
which are highly pleasura.ble or painful, as the case may 
be, and which make vei'y deep impressions upon thti 
mind. Thus we associate an idea with the person by 
whom it was communicated, or with the place where we 
first formed the conception, and the idea is recalled by 
ns whenever the person or place enters our thoughts. 
After long years of trarel, by land and water, I visit 
again my native place, — I wander along a river's bank, 
— I look upon an old beech tree, whose wide-spreading 
branches afford a cool shade for some children at play, 
— memory waves her magic wand, recalls the past into 
existence, and peoples the scene with beings long since 
dead; — on that flowery bank sit my father and mother, 
in their holiday attire, — she smiles in his face, as he 
looks upon their children at play beneath the old beech 
tree, — I see them too, — I call them by their names, and 
they answer mej ah I the vision fades, — Stay! dear 
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loved onea, stay ! Why will ye fly back ttf the boase of 

deatli, ami leave me to the desolation of my own thoughts, 
— to mourn over the memories of the past? 
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■' Mark yon old nianalon (Wwnlng ibro' the trees, 
Whoso hollow turret wooes the nhlstllDR bree:ie. 
TliBt casement, arclieil with Ivy's brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light o( heaven conTeyed. 
The mouldering gateway strews ttie grass-grown oonlt, 
Once the gSiy eceae of many a simple sport; 
When nature pleased, for llle Itaeil was uew, 
And the heart promised what tUe fancy drew. 

See, thro' the fcactured pediment revealed. 
Where moss Inlays the rudely senlptured shield. 
The martin's old, hereditary neat; 
IjinB may the rain spare Its hallowed guest! 

As jars tbe hinge, what sullen echoes call! 
Ob, baste, unfold the liospltable balll 
Tliat liall, where once, in antiquated state. 
The chair ot justice held Che grave debate. 

Now stained with dews, with cobwebs darkly hung. 
Oft has its root with peals of raptnre rung; 
When round yon ample board. In due degree. 
We sweetened every meal witb social glee. 
The heart's llgbt laugh pursned the circling Jest, 
And all was sunshine In each little breast. 

Twos hi 

Ye Household Deities! whose guardian eye 
Marked each pure thought, ere registered on lllgb, 
Still, still ye walk the consecrated gronad, 
And breathe the acnl of Inspiration ronnd. 

Aa o'er the dusky (itmlture I bend. 
Each chair awakes the feeling ol a [rlend. 
The storied arras, source of fond delight. 
With old achievement, charms the wUdered sight; 
And still, with Heraldry's rich hues imprest. 
On the dim window glows the pictured crest. 
The screen nnlblda its many-coLored chart. 
The oloek still points its moral to the heart. 
That faithful monitor 'twas heaven to hear. 
When softltspolce a promised pleasure near^ 
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And has Ita sober band, Its simple chime, 

Forgot to trace tbe [eutliered TeeC of time 7 

That masslre beam wllh curious carrliit^ wraught. 

Whence the oagad Unaet aoothod my pensive itiouglit: 

Those muskets cosed with veneralile rust; 

Those once-loved lorms. still breathing tliro' their dust, 

Starting to lile— all whisper of the past." 
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How true to n 
Gladiator ! 
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i picture of the DyiDg 



" I see before melbe Uladlator lie; 
He leans upon his hand,— Lis manly brow 
Consents to death, but ooiiquers a«ony, 
And his drooped bead sinks gradually low. 
And through his side the last drops, ebblagslow, 
From the red itasb, fall lieavy, one by oue. 
Llhe the nratoCathuQder shower; and now 
Tbe arena swims around him— lie Is gone, 
Ere ceased tlie Inhuman sllinit which hailed the wrelah who won. 
Be heard It, but he heeded not— liia eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He recked not ol the life he lost nor prize. 
But where his rude but by tbe I>anube lay. 
There were Ills young barliarians all at play. 
There was their Daclan mother— be, tlielr sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday- 
All this rushed with his blood- shall he expire- 
And imaventted ?— Arise, ye Oolhs, and glut your ire." 

Ill cultivating the memory of children, the judicious 
teacher will not fail to associate important ideas with 
local scenes and events. 

The order of time and succession is one of the earliest 
principles of asBociation; but children should be taught 
how to employ higher principles of association; badly 
educated people continue through life to remember 
things by the mere association of time and place; ideas 
which have no real or rational connection with each 
. other remain in their minds to the end of existence, 
I associated together. One person ties a siring about his 
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finger, another makes a. knot in his handkerchief, and 
BO on to other artifices, in order to remind them of 
something which they particularly wish to remember. 
We scarcely need observe that the memory of such 
people has not been properly cultivated in childhood, 

2. Associations of resemblance are rarely so vivid as 
those of contrast; and hence it follows that scenes or 
events which are in contrast with each other are more 
likely to be reriiembered than those which have a re- 
semblance. Contrast, like light and shadow, makes 
the objects more prominent; resemblance sometimes 
proves the greatest stumbling-block to memory. The 
quiet beauty of the landscape is best remembered when 
it is associated with the picturesque majesty of the 
rugged mountain sceilery; the playfulness of childhood 
most readily suggests to us the gravity of age; and the 
happy home of peaceful industry and purity is most 
readily associated in the mind with the wretched dens 
of idleness and profligacy. Thus, we remember more 
by contrast than by resemblsince. Men of great moral 
daring and adventure always have a more vivid recol- 
lection of the events of their existence, than those who 
pass their lives in peaceful seclusion. Our past life 
appears long or short, accordingto the number of events, 
or according to the number of ideas, which we remem- 
ber: old men who remain much at home find so little to 
remember in the course of a year of their monotonous 
existence, that a day of their youth really appears longer 
to them than a year of their dotage. 

3. Although cauxes and effects generally stand in the 
relation of contiguity as to time and place, yet there is 
something more than mere contiguity in the coa'aRn'wiM.'., 
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for the coDBtancy and dependence of the connection sub- 
siating between a cause and its effect give us the idea of 
a more iutimate relation. The minds of children are so 
constituted that they most readily remember effects in 
connection with their causes: for example, they readily 
associate the light of day with the presence of the aun ; 
storms, with winds and cloude; the heat of summer, with 
the long days of sunshine; the improvement of the mind, 
with application to study; misery with crime, and hap- 
piness with virtne; and so on. Associations of this kind 
are most interesting and instructive; one idea becomes 
tbe nucleus of a whole series, and idea becomes fo linked 
with idea that we are enabled to form a continuous 
chain of them ; thus, for example, we readily remember 
the following chain of associations: rain falls from the 
clouds, — the clouds are chiefly formed hy winds and 
mountains, — the cold on tlie tops of the mountains con- 
denses the moisture in the air, and thus clouds are 
formed— the cold on the tops of mountains is caused by 
the thinness of the air, &c., — thin air is colder than 
dense air, because it has a greater capacity for heat, — 
and so on. The phenomena of nature, as well as the 
results of science and art, will be most easily remembered 
when they are associated with their causes. A boy who 
is acquainted with the physical geography of England 
finds no dJlEculty in remembering the localities of our 
manufactures, of our agriculture, of our shipping trade. 
In like manner, the great events of history are readily 
remembered when they are taught in connection with 
their causes. And so on to other subjects of elemeata 
instruction. 
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PkHoiophical Aaioeiatiotu. ^^^M 

ABsociatioDB are called philosophical when afactor an ^^H 
idea is, by a mental process, associated with some fact ^^^ 
or idea previously known, to which it has some relation. 
The fact or idea thus acquired is said to be put by in its 
proper place, so that it may be easily recalled to the 
mind by means of this connection or association. The 
habit of forming such associations gives rise to what 
we have called the philosophical memory. One great 
ohject of education, as we have already observed, should | 
be the cultivation of this kind of memory. 
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" Lulled In tbe couatleas cbamhera cil the bralD, 
OurtboughtB are linked by many a bidden abain; 
Awake but one, and lo, wbat myrlada rUe I 
Each slaiaps Its Image aa ttie other flies. 
Eaeb, a« the various avenues of sense 
Deligbt or sorrow to tlie soul dispense. 
Brightens or lades; yet all, witb magic art, 
Control tbe latent llbrea ot the heart." 



These general principles of association naturally sug- 
gest to us the following practical rules for the cultiva- ] 
tion of memory. 

^^ft RULXS FOB THE CuLTlVATIOX OF MeMORY. 

^pl. The memory of ckiWrm ii cultivated by leading them to 
form auociatiom on natural and proper principles. Some of 
these principles deserve si>ecial notice. 

I. Facte or ideat $hould be arranged in tlteir order of logical 
»fuMee. 

Id relating a story, for example, the natural chain of 
events should not be broken by the introduction of any 
trifling or extraneous matter, calculated to destroy the 
unity of the subject. 
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2. ClauiJUalion and gtneraliuition are great help* to the 
remembrance of facti or ideas. 

Every freeh fact, or idea, should be put by in its 
proper place in the mind, tliat is to say, the new fact or 
idea should be associated with its proper class of faets 
or ideas already existing in the mind. 

A general principle gives the key to the remembrance 
of a whole series of facts or events. Physical facts are 
best remembered through a knowledge of their general 
law; effects, through a knowledge of tbeir cause; and 
results, through a knowledge of the general principles 
upon which they depend. 

A general formula, in mathematicR, enables us to re- 
member, with the utmOHt precision, all the particular 
cases which it comprehends. In the subject of gram- 
mar, the general fact that all nouns ending in y, when 
preceded by a consonant, form tbeir plural by changing 
the y into is t, very much aids the memory; and so on to 
other genera] principles of language. If a child is told 
that James II. was cruel, "bigoted, and blindly despotic, 
he has got in bis mind a general fact which will assist 
him in remembering the most remarkable events in this 
monarch's reign. The be-st way to make a boy remem- 
ber the directions in which the constant and periodic 
winds blow, is by teaching their .cause. A knowledge 
of the general physical properties of a substance affords 
the greatest aid to the pupil in remembering the various 
experimental facts which may be given in relation to it; 
thus, for example, a knowledge of the general property 
that acids combine with alkalies enables the pupil to re- 
member the result of any particular combination of 
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these two classes of snbstauees. Theee illuatrationB 
might be irdefinitely extended. 

Teaclierg, therefore, ahouU constantly aid their pupila 
in grouping their ideas under general heads or princi- 
ples. Even in the common concems of life this is of 
great utility. 

" Betty," Bays a farmer's wife to her servant, "Betty, 
you must go to market for some things." "Yes, ma'am." 
" But, oh-deary-me 1 you have got such a bad memory 
that if you have only three or four things to do, you are 
sure to forget one of them. Do try this time to remem- 
ber what 1 want. You have ao many good qualities, and 
you are so tidy and so good-looking, that I really do not 
wish to part with you, but your forgetfulnesB is insuf- 
ferable." "Yea, ma'am, — but if my Maker has given 
me a bad memory, how can I help it t " " Listen to me 
— I want auet and cuiTants for the pudding." "Yes, 
ma'am, suet and ourrantB for the pudding." "Leeks 
and barley for the broth; don't forget them." "No, 
ma'am, leeks and barley for the broth." "A shoulder of 
mutton, a pound of tea, a pound of cofEee, six pounds of 
sugar; be sure you don't forget the sugar, Betty, for 
we have not a bit in the house." " No, ma'am, I won't 
forget the sugar." "And mind you call at the dress- 
maker's, and tell her to bring out with her the calico for 
the lining, some black thread, and a piece of narrow 
tape." " Yes, ma'am." " Stay, Betty, you'd better tell 
the grocer to give us a jar of black currant jam," 

During this colloquy the honest farmer had been ap- 
parently engaged in making entries in his farm-book, 
but in reality quietly and attentively observing what 
had been going on. He had his own views about &&V 
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ty'a bad memory; he felt, too, tbat Betty's confession 
vas no atonement, and mout certainly gave no promise 
o£ amendment. Tbe fact ib, the honest farmer had al- 
most a father's love for poor Betty. 
"Come here, lass," said he, " come here, and let mo 
Bee if I cannot get you to mind what you are going for." 
"Yes, sir." ■' Now then, tell me what you are going to 
bring from market." " Well, sir, there is sugar and tea, 
a shoulder of mutton, coffee, — coffee — let me see — and 
." " My good girl, that ia not the way of doing 
bnsinesB. You must arrange your articles under differ- 
ent heads, as the parson does his sermon, or you will 
neyer remember them. Now it appears to me that 
there are three things to provide for; 1st, Breakfast, 
2d, Dinner, 3d, A Dressmaker. 

" Ist. What are you going to get for the breakfast ?" 
" Sugar, tea, and coffee, and jam, — which I shall get at 

■ the grocer's." 
"2d. What articles are you to get for the dinner?" 
" There's the butcher's meat, the broth, and the pud- 
ding," "Now, what have you to get for each of them?" 
"Well, air, the shoulder of mutton, leeks and barley for 
the broth, and suet and currants for the pudding." 
"Very good — where do you get them?" "The mutton 
and Buet at the butcher's; the leeks at the gardner's; 
the barley and currants at tbe grocer's. " But you had 
Bometbing to get at the grocer's for the breakfast?'' 
" Yes, sir, I had sugar, tea, coffee, and jam, to get for 
I the breakfast, and besides I have barley and currents to 
( g^^i — ^^ that—let me see — I have altogether six things 
I to get at the grocer's." "Very good, Betty, — yon are 
[ getting to understand matters. Nov, when yon get to 
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the grocer's, fancy one part of this counter your break- 
fast fable, another part of the counter your dinner table, 
and then run over all the articles and see that you have 
got them all right." "Oh yes, sir, that is capital; I feel 
sure that I shall not forget auything to-day," 

" 3d, The dressmaker. What has she to bring with 
her to-morrow ? " " The calico, the thread, and the 
tape," "Now go, Betty, and remember that I feci much 
interested in your succesp." 

" Well, Betty," says her miatress, " you have got back." 
" Yes, ma'am." " But have you brought all the things 
right? — let me see, — sugar, tea, coffee, barley, . . . . ; 
well-a-day! if you have not brought everything right 
this time," " Betty," says her master, " I am glad to 
see that you are an apt scholar; and I do believe that if 
you would always try to disentangle things, in the way 
we have done to-day, you might, by and by, rival the 
schoolmaster for memory, and the people say that he 
can repeat the catechism backwards." " Yes, sir; I am 
certainly much obliged to you, and I shall always try to 
follow out what you have shown me to-day." " Remem- 
ber also never to blame your Maker for faults which are 
due to your own negligence: he good, and endeavor in 
all things to improve the talents that He has given you, 
and I should not be at all surprised if you render your- 
self fit for becoming a farmer's wife," 

3. Reeioning M one of the best helpi to memory. 

Hesttlts should be, as far as possible, associated with 
the processes of reasoning by which they are derived 
This is especially applicable to all mathematical subjects. 
Many students find a greater difficulty in remembering 
results than in remembering the steps of reaaoava%\>"^ 
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wfaiob these reealte &re eBtablielied. Sucli peraons will 
*ay to you, — "I do not remember the formula exactly, 
but I remember the way in which it is got, and that to 
me is far more valuable." 

One of the greatest drudgeries, in the form of tasks, 
ia committing arithmelical tables to memory. Bat even 

re, if the memory is aided by reasoning, the drudgery 
of the task is very much lessened. Thus, for instance, 
3 learning the multiplication table, the child should be 
shown how to derive the successive results of the table, 
after the manner describeii in Tale's Principles of Aiith- 
metic. 

Tlie ideat, rather than the wordu, of an author, should 
be remembered. The passage which we wish Lo remem- 
ber should be analyzed, and the essential ideas separated 
from the non-essential. In order to show that ideas, 
not words, are the great things to be remembered, the 
teacher should explain to his pupils how the same ideas 
may be expressed in different forms of language. Prob- 
lems in arithmetic afford excellent illustrations of this: 
let us suppose the following (|uestion to be proposed by 
a master to his pupils: — 

Question, A draper paid eight pounds ten shillings 
for six pieces of fine linen, containing eighty yards; how 
much should he pay for twenty-five yards of the same 
kind of linen ? 

Or thus in other words:— 

Question. How much aliould a draper pay for twenty- 
five yards of fine linen, allowing that he had paid eight 
pounds ten shillings for eighty yards of it ? 

"Here," (we may suppose the master lo say to his 
pupils), " we must first write down an abstract of th« 
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data, or things given, neceasary for solving the question, 
or, ill other words, wc must i^eparate the essential data 
from the. non-essential. Now the number of pieces is 
not neceaaary for the solution of the question, because 
the measure of the whole is given, and the coat required 
is for a certain number of yards, without any regard to 
the number of pieces. The essential data of the question 
are as follows;— 

" The cost of 80 yards is 8/. and 10«.; the cost of 2S 
yards is required. Having made thia abstract of th»i 
question, we may now go on with the solution," &c. 

4. Associations of resemblance and oontraU ore great helps fo 
the memitrt/. 

This principle uf association may be used with ad- 
vantage in almost every branch of instruction. In geog- 
raphy, the pupil should contrast different regions of the 
globe with each other, or, it may be, trace their various 
prominent points of resemblance as to form, climate, 
population, &c. The same course should be pursued 
in history, divinity, aritlimotic, chemistry, and otiier 
branches of natural philosophy, &c. The teacher ahould 
classify, for the use of his pupils, the subjects which are 
most eligible for being viewed in contrast or reaemblanoe, 
as the case may be. The following brief forms of 
classification will sufficiently iudicale the nature of the 
method proposed. 

Subjecli of contrast. The old world and the new world;* 
the two hemispheres;* the frigid and torrid zones — 
climate, vegetable productions, Aic; Russia and Swilzer- 
e eligible lor compariaon aa well u 
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land; Spain ancl England; the Andee and the Gheviota; 
the Amazon and the Thames; London and Paris;* 
LaDCashire and DevODBhire; eastern and western coasts 
of Gontlueiits; temperature of the land and temperature 
of the ocean; inuudatione of Siberian rivers witli inun- 
dations of tropical rivers; the Hindoos and the Russians; 
the Llanos of South America in the dry and the wet 
season; the climate of New South Wales with the 
climate of Canada; the rains of the torrid with those of 
the temperate zone; the Esquimaux with the Patagon- 
t; Quito with the Steppes of Astrakhan in Southern 
Russia; the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland; the 
Valley of the Mississippi with the Desert of Sahara; the 
rivers of eastern with the rivers of western Amerioa; 
Cornwall and the district around the Wash; &c. 

SubjtcU of ressmhlanee and con^arison. Spain and Italy; 
France and England; the Thames and the Seine; Man- 
chester and Lyons; Paris and Edinburgh; Glasgow and 
Manohesterj Edinburgh and Dublin; Great Britain and 
Vancouver Island; Great Britain and New Zealand;* 
the Islands of Ceylon and Madagascar; the gold fields 
of Australia with those of California; the water-sbed 
between the basins of Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico with the water-shed between the basis of the 
Baltic and the Black and Caspian Seas; the Isthmus of 
Suez with the Isthmus of Panama; Milford Haven and 
the Moray Firth; the Vale of Exe and the Vale of 
Eden; the Paris basin witb the London basin; the coast 
of Norfolk with the opposite coast of Holland; Hull and 
Liverpool as seaports; tbe exports of Russia with the 
exports of Canada; the currente of the South Atlantic 
with those of the North Atlantic; &c. 
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^^B Hintori/. 

^^ft SubjeeU 0/ contrast. Alfred llie Great and Charles IJ.; 
^^BCromwcU and Charles I.; Mary and Victoria; Elizabeth 
^^Emd Mary of Scotland; Henry VIII. and John; the 14th 
^^FiJentury and the 19tb; CraDcner and John Knox; Jeffries 
and Hale; Watt and Napoleon; &a. 

SubjeeU of retemblanee. William I. and Edward I. 

Charles I. and James II.; Henry III. and Edward HI. 

Cromwell and Napoleon; Maj'lborough and Wellington; 

[iRiohard I. and Edward VI. ; William III. and Richard 

Wolsey and Thomas a Becket; Bacon and New- 

■n; Blake and Nelson; Captiain Cook and ColnmbiiB; &c. 

The Scripfttrei. 
lo/cotitrast. Adam and Christ; CainandAhel; 
md Jacoh; David and Solomon; Joshua and 
ianmel; Paul and John; Paul and Balaam; Matthew 
Jtnd Lake; Enoch and Judas Iscariot; Joseph and Moses; 
Tamson and Gideon;* Judaieni and Christianity;* &c, 
Svhjectt oj retemhlanee. Moses and Christ;* Samson 
L and David; Noah and Lot; Elijah and Elisha; Paul's 
conversion given in Acts, Otb ohap., and in Acts, S6th 
chap,; Death of Christ as given by the four Evangel- 
ists; &c. 
■ Mathemaiieal Oeograpky and Aetronomy. 

F Subjects 0/ eontrast. Surfac-e of the earth and a known 
portion of il; latitude and longitude; summer and win- 
ter; Jupiter and the Earth; the sun and the planets; 
distance of Neptune and the distance of the moon; dis- 
tance of Neptune and the distance of the nearest fixed 
stars; the snn and the moon: t&c. 
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Suf^'eclt of ComparUon. Comparative luagnitudea of the 
planets; approximate Dambera represeiitiiig the relative 
dielances of the jilanets from the sun; &c. 

Properties of Bodies. 

Preptrlie» in eonirtut. Long and short, round and an- 
gular, &c.; hard and soft; flnid and solid; transparent 
and opaque; elastic and non-elaatic; black and white; 
nutritive and poisonous; &c. 

Propertits in rtetmhlatiet or eompariioH. Tteeemblances of 
form; degrees of hardnees or softness; more or leas 
transparent; reaemblances of color; more or less elastic; 
more or less nutritive; &c. 

Experimental Seience. 

Suljedi of conlrait. Acids and alkalies; oxygen and 
hydrogen,* <fcc,; north and south poles of a magnet;* 
positive and negative electricity;* reflection and refrac- 
tion; conduction and radiation; &c. 

Suljeeti of reiemblancs. Chlorine and sulphur;* nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid;* light and heat; ebullition and 
evaporation; dev and fog; electricity and magnetism; 
&o. 

Arithmetit attd Mathemaliea, 

In no subject is the memory more aided by resem- 
blances and contrasts than in that of mathematics. 
Subtraction is the reverse of addition; division is the 
reverse of multiplication; and the processes of Rule of 
Three may be regarded as combinations of the four ele- 
mentary operations of nunibers. The analogies of the 
cylinder, cone, and sphere, are too obvious t« escape 
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notice: tbe pupil wlio has been shown how to, derive the 
Burfftce of the sphere from that of the cylinder will 
never forget thoHe rules of nienauratioti treating of these 
three solids. 

Th» AlpUM. 

The dissimilar letters of the alphabet should be taught 
to children before those that areBimilar; for, as we have 
already shown, resemblances, in such cases, confound 
the memory of children. The child should be taught 
the Egyptian characters first, on account of their being 
the most simple form of the letters; and the master 
should draw them on a bold scale with chalk upon the 
blackboard, while he is giving his lesson. 

In order to interest the children, and help them to 
form familiar associations, graphic names may be given 
to the different letters, descriptive of their peculiar 
forms. Tims, O "i^y be called the round Qi D ^^^^ 
the round Q; S ^ pot-hook; J a w al kin g-N tick; (J a 
horse-shoe; B crooky-back; V ^ fool's cap upside down; 
A a fool's cap with a bar through it; | a blind stroke; 
H two blind strokes with a bar between thera; Ac, 

While comparing the forms of different letters with 
each other, the teacher will very much aid the memory 
of the children by showing thera how one letter may be 
converted into another; thus, P is readily converted 
into Q, or into (^; O '"^<^ ^i* Oi ^t"^ ^^'^^ O '^^o Q; 
I into Li or into Ti I ""^o Fj *nd then F into £; and 
so on. I 

Th« Spilling and Meaning of Words. " 

The spelling of words together which have nearly the 
B sound, but are differently spelt, such as »f w>A «S ., 
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wmre and wA*r«, &c., ia a bad plan, on account of tbe re- 
aemblance of the words; and the method of tcacbiug 
Bpelling by columna of words alphabetically arranged is 
equally objectionable. Tbe niceties of spelling and 
meaning should belong to a higher stage of instruction. 
Words in contrast having the same radical part are 
easily remembered; thus we have 

Word* in eontrait. Agree and disagree; join and dis- 
join; temperate and intemperate; hnmanity and inhu- 
manity; thankful and unthankful; kindness and ankiad- 
ness; i!bc. 

The following illustrations of the method of instruc- 
tion here proposed will no doubt be acceptable to many 
of our readers. 

Illiutratioru. 



Tlie Old World. 
History ancient. 

Tbe principal m^S; o[ the Old 
World, Asia and Europe, extends 
(pomEaalto WB9t, overouB-hal(o( 
the clrcumterenCH or tlie etobe. 

The luountaln ranges run trom 
East to West. 

Asia — Europe — Ilea wltliln the 
torrid, north teinperace, and nortu 
(rlKid zonea, 

Uountsin ranfiea somewhat cen- 
tral. 

Rivera ol Europe small. 



Traversed by different i. 
obalns. 

Vast tableUndaorplateaus. Tlie 
monntalns and plateaus ol Asia 
cover Ove'seTenths o[ Its surface. 
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The New World. 

History modem. 
Tlie Now World entends from 
North to South, over (wo-hlths ol 
ttie clreumlereiice of the globe. 

The mountain ranges run from 
North to South. 

America comprehends all cli- 
matic zones, and benoe presents a 
ereaier variety of phenomena. 

The mounUlD range extends like 
a bund along the western border. 

(ireat water basins. Blvers and 
Lakes Tory laTRe. 

One mountain chain, the Andes 
and Rocky Mountains. 

Vast plains which 
thirds o[ Its surface. 
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Volcanoes on the Conlln nt. 


Great lOlcanoes on the Islands. ^^H 




Coast-line not so much indented ^^M 


indented. 


as Europe, but more indented than ^^H 




Asia or Africa. 


Inhabitants white, dark, hlack, 


Native inhabltanta chiefly red 


Aultuals. Lion, Tiger, Leopard. 


Animals. American Uou.Jaguar, i 


Elephant, GiraHe, Cow, Crocodile, 


Panther, Grizzly Bear, Buffalo, AI- ^^^ 


Mfghtineale, &e. 


ligalor. Mocking Bird, &c. ^^^M 


Baumbt-aurei. ^^| 


Land in two great m asses, Etirope 


Land in two great masses, Nortk ^^^1 


and Africa in the West, and Asia 


and South America. ^^M 


in the East. 




IsUimus of Suez connects Africa 




with Europe and Asia, 


North with South America. ^^M 


■me coasl-linB of Europe is more 


The coast-line of Nortb Anierlua ^^H 


broken or indented than that ot 


iH more broken or indented thaa ^^M 


Asia, and stlU more than that ol 


thatofSouthAmerica. ^^M 






Europe better adapted lor human 


North Americaa bcKer adapUd ^^H 


BOCiBtiBS than Asia or Alrica. 


for human societies than South 1 




America. 


Europe 1 mile oI coast to IW ol 


North America I mile of coast to 


surface; Africa 1 mile ot coast to 


230 of surface; South America 1 _ 


620 of surface ; Asia 1 mile of coast 


mile of coast toseoof surface. ^^J 


to MO of surface. 




The direction of tlie laud corre- 


The same as In the Old World. ^^M 


sponds with the general dlreotton 










The same as in the Uld World. ^^H 


nates In a point dlreeled towarda 




the Southern Ocean, while the? go 




widening towards the North. 






The same as In the Old World. ^^^ 






The highest mountain in the 


The highest mountain in the An- ■ ' 


Himalaya is a little more than 5 


des is nearly Ove miles above the 


. miles above the level of the sea. 


levelotthesea. ^^1 


^^H EUBOl'K 


m 


^^V ^^^1 


^^V Europe. 


^^H 


In the highest condition of civill- 


The cradle of civilization but ^^H 


zntion and progress. 


now chieQy sunk in Ignoranoe anil ^^^| 




^^^H 
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Religion chleflf CbriaUatilty. 



[ 

^^^B nlnaulait are not lariie. ladenlu- 
^^B.tlcHiB ill Bll putts. Iiy liie ooean ajitl 
^^^B <t>y [nland seaa; thereby enjoyi 1 
^^^B nile ot coast lur uvery IGO square 
^^H miles BUrlace. 

I 



I Jyidg 1 



ni nearly oi 



Open tu inland navigation. 
]Jesiietweeu the otlier portions 
the Old Warlil and America. 
Best adapted lor liunian socletiea. 



ueig 

Willi 

Li 

«ua 

*ith 

S 



Wild animals are ddI numerous. 

Domesticated animals very un- 

Nelttier Dowers nor birds have 

muoh variety or brilliancy 0/ oolor; 

, but the flowers refresh uawltbllielr 

nt. and the birds dclfglit us 

K'Mth their song. 

Blob In minerals. 



Its physical features are liiKlily 
diva raided. 

Brohan In relief hy mountains 
and valleys. The tilghest moun- 
tains do not Biceed a mites In 
height. Exteaslve plains Iresh 
with vegetation. 

s ]>enlnsu!as form 
lut one-third ol Its surface. 

Like a perlect tree, with numer- 
■oaa spreading branches, clothed 

Bivers uumerous, but not large, 
chiefly temperate. Winds 



Kellglon chiefly Ha&ometanlsm 
and idol -worship. 

Coiiwur more uniform. Has vast 
peninsulas on its eastern and 
Its. but tlie Indenta- 



numerons; It In eoneeciuence only 
possesses 1 mile ot coast for every 
460 Square miles ot surface. 

In spite of the ilepthol the inden- 
tations, there remains a, great pro- 
pen derating mass of unbroken land 
tovrards the centre. 

Open only at Its marglna. 

Farthest removed from the New 
World. 

Vast portions scarcely accessible 

All its physical features are on a 
gigantic scale. 

Great mountains nearly double 
thu height ot those in Europe. 
Vast plateaus and deserts. 



Its vast peninsulas only form 
onc-Dllh ol its surface. 

Like a vast trunk. Willi a tew 
large branches, with a scanty foll- 

Klvers large, but not numerous. 

Burning heals In its equatorial 
portions, and extremes of cold in 
its northern portions Subject to 
tropical winds and rains. 

Exuberant vegetation In its trop- 
ical portions, and sterility In the 
frozen tracts o( Siberia. 

Wild anln 



Domesticated animals 11 

In the tropical regions, U 
ers and birds hate the mo 
UanCcolors: but the flowers h 
little scent, and the birds have 

Poor in minerals. 



mKm 


V 1 


^H 3. England 


AKU ^^H 


l™^ Omlraali. ^^^ 


Englana. 


8paln. « 


Forms the greater portion of an 


Forms tho Clilet portion of a pa- 


Island. 




For tbe most part level, yet 


Mountainous; a considerable 


DeftutUnlly diverBlDed with hllla. 


portion formB a platean. 


yalleyfl, aod plBlns. 




Tbe elevation ol the blghcat 


The elevation of th" highest 




point ofllie Pyrenees Is abom aw 


land. Is only a little more than hall 


miles. 






The rivers are numerous, and 


The rivers are not nnmeroos.and 


many or tlieni are navl(i:ahle for a 


none of them can be s^d to be , 


considerable distance into the In- 


navigable. ^^ 


terior. 




Tlie cHimite is damp and change- 


Tho climate Is generally wani ^^H 


able. 


and salubrious. ^^M 


Grows all kinds ol grain, He., but 


Flue agricultural country. Orow4'^^H 


the climate Is too cold tor the vine. 


grapes and oranges. l^^^l 


Rich In coal, and also In iron. 




copper, and lead ures. 




Tlie r^Uglon Is Frotestajitlsm. 


The rellgiaii Is Romanism. ^^^| 


Has advanced very rapidly since 


Has retrograded since the perioa ^^^ 


the KeiormaUon. 


cftheHelormatlon. ' 


Tbe population ol llie capital is 




upwards o( [our millions. 


capital, is only one elevehth that 
of London. '] 
Cannot supply its own peopis ^^M 


The work -shop of the world, a 


land of steam .en Bines, railways, 


-with manufactured goods. ^^^M 






The greatest country In the 


Uue of the most contemptlblft'^^H 




states In civilized Europe. ^^^^| 


Possesses the most perfect polit- 


A prey to civil discords :-lia'^^H 


ical Institutions, 


protection to lite or property. ^^^H 


The people are pious. Industri- 


The people are bigoted, lhdo]ent,.^^H 


ous, generous, and brave. 


treacherous, and base. ^^H 


Its colonies Qourisli In every part 




ol the globe. 


enfeebled. 


Stands foremost In the ranlis of 


Bas done nothing to advance 


modem science and art. 










with ^^^1 


The greatest maritime power in 


Her ships are barely sulhcleat tia^^^H 


the world's history. 


liero«nUatlWA<wnnaBT«A. ^^^H 




Bstabl tilled Jast anrt merciful 

le patriot. Laid the founila- 
tliin ol (lie fiLture greutness of bis 
country; Bald that " Tha Kiigllsli 
ought to be an Iree as their own 
tbouehts." 

Rewarded his friends and concil- 
iated bis enenilea. Temperate, 
frugal, etudious, prudent and pious. 
Burnt the cakes when thinking of 
bis couatry. Divided his tlme- 
Coarerled his enemies to ('hristi- 

Beloved and revered during his 
life, and almost idolized after bis 
deaUi. 



France. 

Violated Uie rights and privll^es 
of his people. 

Cared only for liaring the ni 

and ijrlvllegeof ftklng. Content it 

the nation would only last histltne 



Uogratcful to his friends, and 
hecdlens of his enemies, i^nsuiLl, 
extravagant, Idle, thonghtless and 
profuse. 



permitted to lick 



2. Marv akd Victoria. 
CmUrasts. 



Despotic and eruel. Bigoted and 
Intolerant, Morose and miserable. 
A. blind Romanist. 
Died childless. 

A friend of Ignorance and super- 
I stltlon. 

Lived In an age of darkness and 
I Ignorance. 

age or tlmmbscrens, racks. 
and other instruments of torture. 



Victoria, 
ral and benevolent. Plons 
lerant. Cheerful and happy. 
An enlightened Protestant. 
Lives the mother of a large fani-- 
"y. 
A promoter of education and re- 

Llvealnanngeot knawtedgeand 

progress. 
An age of science, of steam en- 
: whicb add 






to human happiness. 



Mo, 



SCBIPTUItB CONTBA3TS AND RBSBUBIANCES. 



AND BESEMBLANCES. 



1. CAIN AND Abel. 
Conlraats, 






IbBl. 



Cain was tho llrst bom. A 
Of the grouDd. 

Was wicked. 

Offered to God tlie fruit i 
ground. 

Hia offerluga were not atsi 
by God. 

Slew his brother. 

The flr9t murderer, Br: 
with God's curse. 
Cain became a vagaboud. 

OalnbadChlldrea. 



kt died. J, J 



» 






Delivered the Israelite;! from the 
bondage of the Egyptians. 

The rounder oE the ceremonial 
dIspeaBatloa. The founder a[ Ju- 
daiam. 

Delivered to man the ten com- 
maDduieutB. 

Led Che Israelites through the 
wilderness. 

Moses lifted up the hra/en ser- 
pent In the wilderness, so tliat 
those who looked upon tt might he 
healed of the bites of the Qery ser- 

Hoses conducted thn Israellles 
towards the land of Canaan, the 
promised land Qowlni; with milk 
and boaey. 



Ahel was the flr 
keeper of sheep. 
Was re)iKiaus. 
Offered to God the flrstlinga i^rj 

His offerings were aooepted by H 
God. 
The Yoiea ot his blood cried ui 

the Lord from the ground. 
Enjoyed God's favor. 



Ahel died cliildieaa. 



ItBiemblances. 

Christ. 
Delivered ua from the bondage ot:l 



d of a 



The founder of the New T 
ment (llspeusatlon. The founder of . 4 
Christianity. 

Gave to man the law of faith. 

Said Co his followera, " Lo, I am 1 
with you, even i 
world," 

Christ nSercd up lllmsett upon 
the cross aa a aacriltce for the sins 
of mail , so tbu,t those who look upou 
Him may be healed of the leproay 
at sin and corruption. 

Christ leads Uls people t 
tieavenly CaiiaiLn, 
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i. AO^M A 


■ii> ^^H 


ContratU ~^^H 


Adam, 


eiirist. « 


Acliini wag created. 


Christ, as the Son of Ood, eilBted 




from all Eternity, and was Ibe Cre- 




ator ot all thlugs. 


TIjroueli Adam we lost ulurrea- 


Through Christ we shall &aln a 


IrUI paradise. 


celesllal paradise. 


Adam brotB the law. 


Christ (ulfllled the law and made 




It honorable. 


Bj Adam's ain, death came into 


By the death of Christ, we shall 




be restored to [lie. 


aa spiritual. 




In Adam all die. 


In Christ all shah be made alive. 


ThrouKb Adam Bin oame into tlie 


Through Christ we shall be 


world. 


clothed with righteousness. 


TbronEh Adam man waa rea- 


Through Christ man la rostored 


dered liable to God's wrath and 


to God's favor. 


carta. 






TlirouKb Christ we become the 


Tantaot the devil. 


servants of God. 


Throucb Adam disease and paiu 


Through Hii stripes we are 


entered the world. 


healed. He has a fellow-feeling In 




all our pains, and pleads our cause 




at God's right hand. 


Adam, as the nrst man, Is our 


Christ Is the spiritual lather ol 


natural father. 


all those who trust in Him. 


Adam's death wiis not propitia- 


Christ's death was nn atonement 


tory, [or he suffered death on ac- 


lor tlie sins or the world, lor He 


nounlolhiaowiisln. 


had .10 sin, neither was Rulle 




founa hi His mouth. 




Through Christ salvation oomes 


^_ on to tuinil the works of the law. 


by faith and not by works. 


^^B 5, To improve th« memory vie 


ihoiild aaaoeiate imparknt idea» 


^^wUh th»ig», lomo, and ecenti. 


We thould give graphic pieluret 


of imperlant seenei awl evmtt. 




Maps, useful and acientific pictures, Bcriptnre texts, 


^^ and important school rules, should be hung in the 


^^Lflobool-room, These objects, being kept before the eye^ 


^^LmggeBt important trains o 


i association. After a time 
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such things, no doubt, fail to arrest the attention; bat^ I 
in order to avoid thie consequence, they should be ' 
removed at stated periods, aud fresh ones put in their 
place, or Ihey may simply be taken away for a time and 
then replaced. The teacher will at once sec the value 
of having such rules as the following bung up in the 
scbooi-room: — 1, A suitable place for everything, and 
everything in its place; 2. A proper time for everything, 
and everything in its time; 3, A distinct name for every- 
tfaing, and everthing called by its name; 4. A oerlaiu 
use for everything, and everything put to its use; S. Try 
to improve at ecbool every d;iy; 6. Guard against vul- 
gar language; 7. Pray daily to God, and praise His 
holy name. The rules put up by the master should 
always have a relation to the ejxisting circumstancea: 
thus, for example, during the fruit seaMon the following 
would be highly appropriate — " Never eat aour or un- 
ripe fruit." 

Teachers cannot be too strongly impressed with the 
fact that our school-day associations exist in the mind 
,0 the latest period of our existence. 



" The School's lone porcli, nith reverend mosses b 
Just teUa tha penalve pilgrim wLero It lay. 
Mule la ttie beU Uiat rung at peep oldawu, 
Quickening my truant feet acroa* llie lawn; 
Unheard the shout that rent the DoanUde air, 
When Ihasluv dial gave a pause In care. 
Up springs. At every step, to claim a (ear, 
Some tittle frlenilsblp formed and cherished her 
And not the llshtest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams ! " 



.Geography should be taught in connection with his- 
tory. No teacher should give a lesson on the geography 
of a country without associating the leading geograi{i\v\.-- 
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cal facts witb the most vemarkable eveiitB of its history, 
or with its existing resouroes of trade and wealth. He 
sfaotiM also introduce liislorical and pictureBqiie de- 
Boriptions of the great cities of the country of which be 
treats. Greitt cities constitute the identity of a people; 
— their past history is sculptured on their monuments, 
churches, and public bnildiuQ;B; — their existing industry, 
and real sources of wealth and power, are exhibited in 
their machinery, their factories, their shipping, and their 
market-places or thoroughfares, where the products of 
nature and art are bought and sold; — their intellectual, 
moral and political tendencies may he seen in the tastes, 
habits, and pursuits of the people that crowd their pub- 
lic rendezvous; for the ceaseless elruggles of opinions, 
passions, and interests which here manifest themselves, 
may be regarded as the throbbiugs of the great heart of 
society, which extend themselves, as certainly as by the 
action of aii hydraulic law, to the utmost extremities of 
the living mass. 

The events of scripture history should be taught in 
connection with the map of Palestine, In like manner, 
history should be taught in connection with geography. 
Local associations give viviflncsa and [lOwer to the 
membranee of events. 

" And heiice t!ic ctiann lilsturlc scenes ImpLut; 



^ 



A man who has looked upon the field of Bannockbui 
where the devoted band of Scottish patriots withstood 
the onslaught of the mighty host of their oppressor, will 
never forget the historical events connected with the 
battle. " That man," says Johnson, " is little to be en- 
vied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon tbo 
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plain of Marathon, or whoae piety would not grow^^H 
warmer amone the ruioa of lona." Who can look od^IR 
the statue of Henri IV., atanding on Pont-Neaf. which 
croBses the Seine in the heart of Paris, without having 
the remarkable events of this chivalrous monarch's life 
more deeply impressed upon his memory? The birth-^^H 
places or the sepulchres of great men form some of om^^^f 
moat remarkable links of association. ^^H 

»" Twas ever thus. Asnowat Vln^U'stomb ^^^| 

We bless Cbe ahsAe and bid the verdure bloom; ^^^^M 

So Tully paused, amid tlic wrecks of Time, ^^^H 

Od the rude stone to trace Cbe truth sublime, ^^^^| 

When at bis feet, In honored dust disclosed, ^^^B 

The Immortal Sage ol Syracuse reposed." 

Piettiring md temts. Children are passionately fond of 
pictures, whether real or imaginary, whether addressed 
totbe outward or to the inward sense of vision. This 
passion constitutes one of the most unconquerable in- 
stincts of our nature: but why should we wish to con- ^^^ 
quer it ? none but antiquated governesses or old maide^^^H 
ladies would do such violence to our happy nature. ]^^| 
" 'Twaa here, at eve, we formed our lalry ring; ~^^^H 

tAnd Fancy fluttered on lier wildest wing. ^^^^| 

Giants and genii chained each wondering ear ; ^^^^| 

And orphan sorrows drew the ready tear. ^^^^| 

Oft with the babes we wandered In the wood, ^^^^| 

Orrlowed the forest feasts of Koblo Hood: ^^^^| 

Oft fancy-led, at midnight's fearfnl hour, ^^^H 

With startling step we scaled the lonely tower, ^^^| 

O'erlnlantlnnocence to hang and weep, ^^H 

Murdered by rnlSaD hands, wben smiling In its sleep." ^^^ 



The gallery lessons given to children should coutain 
pictures addressed to the imagination. Tliis mode of 
instruction not only secures their attention by gratifying 
their intellectual instincts, but also supplies their recol- 
leclive faculty with appropriate links of association. 
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^^H The pictariDg style of teaching gives life and vivacity 

^^Brto a class; whereas the dull, dry, sermonizing style of 

^^H'giving a lesson is better than any Boporific to be found 

^^H<in the Pharmacopccia. The tick-tick of thn clock in our 

^^Htooiii is rarely heard: so it is with the repetition of cer- 

^^Bitain set forms of words: the sounds grow familiar to our 

^^Biears; and the ideas, however sacred, like an oft-told 

^^B.tale, cease to make any impression on our minds. 

^^H This is especially the caE« with respect to scripture 

^^^^Teading, The plan of picturing out the scenes and events 

^^Vconnccted with a passage of scripture that may have 

been read, is eminently calculated to produce the most 

vivid and lasting impressions on the minds of children. 

In order to illustrate this plan of teaching, let us sup- 

tpose the first three verses of the aixtli chapter of St. 
John to have been read by the master to hia pupils. 
How few of the children would trouble themselves at 
all about the familiar sounds that had fallen upon their 
ears ! and of the few who had given their altention to 
■the matter, how many of them could form any clear 
conception of the ideas intended to be conveyed ? A 
skilful teacher, it is true, might, by the usual method of 
interrogation, succeed in making the children compre- 
hend the subject-matter of the verses; but how long 
would they retain the ideas thus conveyed to them ? 
how many of them would be able to answer the ques- 
tions that might be put to them by the master on the 
bfollowing day? 

But ni>w suppose that the master could, by some 
c power, sliow to his pnpils the real scene which 
nhese verses describe.* Suppose he could go back 
■Tills picture la mainly tnkea fraiii Ablmtt's " Youug Christian," 
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throuj^h the eighteen hundred years which have elapsed 
since these events occurred, and taking his pnpils to 
some elevatiou in the romantic scenery of Palestine, 
from which they might overlook the country of Galilee, 
show them all that this chapter describes. 

"Do you see," he might say, "that wide sea which I 
spreads out beneath us, and occupies the whole extent I 
of the valley ? That is the aea of Tiberias; it is also | 
called the sea of Galilee, All this country which spreads 
around it is Galilee. Those distant mountains are in | 
Galilee, and that beautiful wood which skirts the shore 
is a Galilean forest." 

" Why is it called the sea of Tiberias ? " a child might 

" Do yon see at the foot of that hill, on the opposite j 
shore of the lake, a small town? It extends along the J 
margin of the water for a considerable distance. That J 
is Tiberias, and the lake sometimes takes the name of j 
that town, 

"But look I Do you see that small boat coming! 
round a point of land which juts out beautifully from | 
this side of the lake ? It is slowly making its way across J 
the water; we can almost hear the splashing of the oara. 'i 
It contains the Savior and some of His disciples. They 1 
are steering towards Tiberias: now they approach the I 
shore; they stop at the landing, and the Savior, followed 
by His disciples, walks up the shore. 

"Some hick person is brought to the Savior to be 
healed. Another and another is brought. A crowd 
collects around Him. He retreats slowly np the rising 
ground, and, after a little time, He Cakes His (ilace ^j 
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an eiev.ated spot, where He can overlook and addreas the 
throng." 

If teachers could accustom themBelvea to the habit of 
drawing pictures like this, how strong and how lasting 
would be the irapression made on theminds of their pupils! 
Tears, and perhaps the whole of life itself, would not 
obliterate the impression. Even this faint description, 
though it brings nothing new to tlie mind, will make a 
mucli stronger and more lasting impression than merely 
reading the narration would do. And what is the 
reason ? Why, it is only because we have endeavored 
to lead you to picture this scene to your minds, to con- 
ceive of it strongly and clearly. Now any teacher can 
do this for himself, in regard to any passage of scripture. 
It is not necessary that we should go on and delineate in 
Ibis maimer the whole of the account. Each teacher 
can, if be will task his imagination, picture for himself 
the scenes which the Bible describes. And if he does 
bring bis intellect and bis powers of conception to the 
work, and read not merely to repeat formally and coldly 
sounds already familliar, bat to bring vivid and clear 
conceptions to his mind of all which is represented there, 
he will be interested himself and will also interest bis 
pupils. He will find new and striking scenes con- 
tinually coming np to view, and will be surprised at the 
novelty and interest whicb this simple and easy effort 
will throw over those very portions of the Bible with 
which the ear has become most completely familliar. 

6. I'Vivolovt, unnatural, or tmpUatant aftodatiom thoiild be 
avoided. Fear enfeehht the memory, and terror paraly%iii it. 
Our assooiations should always be in keeping with the 
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dignity of the subject. Theunnatuialaud trifliDgmodes i 
of association adopted by the advocates of SYSTsaif 
MNEMONICS, are unworthy the uotice of intellectual 1 
teachers of youth. If any artificial system of memory | 
is necessary, it should be constructed on the principle of I 
the chemical nomenclature, which is really one of the j 
best systems of memeria technka that ever has beeii<'| 
invented. 

The plan of giving tasks as punighments cannot be too 
strongly deprecated: it invests learning with painful 
associations, and most effectually engenders a sullen and 
wilful habit of inattention. 

Fear enfeebles the memory, ty producing tremor and 
nervous debility. How can a boy exercise hia memory 
when the terrors of the rod are placed before him? 
How can the intellectual facalties exercise themselves 
freely ov vigorously when the soul is manacled ? Wl 
the axe of the executioner is about to fall upon the 
doomed wretch, can you expect him to admire the sur- i 
rounding scenery, or to observe the various passions 
pictured on the faces of the eager crowd ? 

"Come here, you dunce," says the pedagogue to his | 
task-ridden pupil — " Come here, — well now, what | 
dost thou chiefly learn in these Articles of thy Belief ? 
To which the boy with ti'emblingand hesitation annwera I 

— "First I learn ." "Well, what do you leamf* I 

To which the boy, rendered stupid by fear, replies— 
" Please, sir, 1 don't know," "Yon saucy blockhead- 
there, take that, and that,^LOW you stand there, and 
never move from the spot until you have committed the 
whole of the question, word for word, to memory, 
an instant give over crying, or I shall give yoa some- J 
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tfaing to cry for, — wbat are you aobbiog for ? " " Please, 
BIT, — I caunot — help — it," " Yon cannot help — saucy 
again — I'll make you help it,^ — there— there — and there 

ow you remember that the rod bites, if yon cannot 
remember your task." True, the boy will probably 

lember to the day of his death that he was cruelly 
thrashed because he could not lepeat the auawer to the 
question on the Articles of Belief. 

L wise teacher, in the place of thrashing his dull 
pupil, would assist him completing his task, by first 
impressing the ideag contained in It on his memory. 
After having read the answer twice or thrice over, he 
might proceed as follows: "The answer to this question 
contains three parts. The first relates to God the Fa- 
ther; the second to God the Son; and the third to God 
the Holy Ghost. Let us now break down the ideas con- 
tained in the first part. In whom have we to believe?" 
"In God the Father." " What is God here said to be?" 
"He is said to be the Father." " What have you to do 
in reference to God the Father?" "I have to believe 
in Him." "What did God the Father do for you?" 
" He made me." " What did He make besides ? " " He 
made all the world," 

Proceeding in this way, the judicious teacher might 
analyze the whole of the answer; after this is done, the 
pupil would probably find little dilficulty in committing 
it to memory. 

7. TSe memori/ sliould be mdlicated in relation to common 
things and everyday evtnts. 

The most ordinary and trifiing occurrences may be 
made a, source of intellectual improvement: aa thehabita 
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of aLiimalB, or tbG manners of ^people; the cons I motion ' 
of articles of furniture and clothing; the structure uf a J 
feather, a leaf, or a flower; the mode of building houses,, 
or the malciiig of a pin; and bo on. 

The difference of infofmation found amongst men I 
does not depend so much upon tbe number of sights I 
which they have witnessed, as upon the lemembranoe [ 
of tbe ideas which those sights are calculated to sug- 
gest. Mr. S. never goes on a jouiney, no matter how 
abort, without being able to atmise his family by relat- 
ing to tbem some incident, or to describe to tbem some- 
thing new. "I don' know how it is," says Mr, B., who 
had travelled over the world for the mere sake of loco- 
motion, " that my friend Mr. 8, finds so much to talk 
about. He cannot go a journey of a dozen miles without 
having had adventures enough to serve a man for alife- 
time; for my part, I have visited most of the great cities j 
in the world, but I can hardly get people to listen to ray I 
storieB." The fact is, Mr. S. was an observing man, and 1 
never allowed an opportunity to slip without storing his 1 
memory with useful facta; with him every new event ( 
became the nucleus of a new series of thoughts, 

8. Iiutruotion should be given on a regular and eonneeted i 
pkn. 

Every leBSOs should have its proper lime assigned to I 
it, atid it should always be given at that time. A sub- 
ject should never be taught by fits and starts; for noth- 
ing so much enfeebles the recollection as sudden leaps 
from one branch of knowledge to another. When the 
foundations of one science are fairly laid, then another . 
one may be commenced; but' a schoolmaster, like the | 
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blacksmith, should neTer hare too mmnj irons in the 
fire. '^ Nothing," says Abercronibie, "appears to oon- 
tribute more to progress in any intellectual pursuit than 
the practice of keeping one subject habitual] j before the 
mind, and of daily contributing something towards the 
|«tisecution of it." Important subjects of knowledge, 
haying thus had time for their roots to spread them- 
selves io the soii, become, as it were, incorporated with 
the miod itself. 

n. The wnemor^ u $trem^iMened hy aU tk^e erereues which 
tmd to cultivate the habit ef attemticm. 

We have already explained some of the most impor- 
tant artifices which may be employed in the cultiyation 
of the habit of attention; the following, however, de- 
serve especial notice in relation to the faculty of recol- 
lection. 

1. Interrogate yow pupils upon what they may have read. 

2. Get your pupils to put questions to each other at theendof 
a lesson ; and also to talk together, after school hours, about the 
subjects of the day^s instruction. 

3. The pupils should write, in theib own language, 
what is most important for them to remember. 

These notes sbould be neatly and methodically writ- 
ten — they should not be mere extracts from books, or 
verbatim reports of lessons. 

4. Make your pupils familiar with important principles and 
results. 

It is not sufficient for your pupils simply to remember 
important principles and results, — they should remember 
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thera perfectly, that is, in such a way that it would be 
impossible ever to forget tbem. 

" James," a teacher might say to his pupil, " have you j 
learut the fourth line of your multiplication tnble yet f 
"Yes, sir, — I said it to you yesterday." "It is trae, 
my l"'y> you said it, but it was done with some heaita- j 
tion. You must learn it so thoroughly that nothing can ] 
put you out when you are called upon to repeat it. Now 
yon go on with the fourth line, while I repeat the fifth, 
and we shall see whether you put mt out, or I put you 
out." 

Aa a matter of course, James is put out; whereupon 
the teacher might go on to say,— "Now I have put you 
out," "Well, sir, but I could have said it correctly if 
you had not 'jarred with me." "Exactly so. But do 
you think that I could put you out in repeating the 
alphabet? — Let us try. 

"Here, you see, I cannot put you out, because you 
have learnt the alphabet perfectly. Kow it is equally 
important that you should leam the multiplication table 
perfectly," 



Thsbb is no faculty of the mind which requires more * 
careful culture than that of imagination. When prop- 1 
erly regulated and directed, it may be made to contrib- j 
ute to the development of all that is noble and estimac- J 
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in our natiiri;. It forms an essential element of 
iilventive geoius. Hj imngination we are enabled, ae 
it were, to place ourselves in the situation of others, and 
to sympathize with them in their difltress, or to partici- 
pate in their sorrows. A man deficient in imagination, 
however estimable be may be iu bis general condnct, is 
usually unsocial, illiberal, and selfish. On the other 
hand, a person with a wild, misguided imagination, oc- 
cupies his mind in the pursuit of idle dreams and delu- 
sions, to the neglect of all those pursuits which are cal- 
culated to ennoble a rational being. The imagination 
should always be kept under the control of reason, and 
it should never be allowed to wander too long at discre- 
tion amid beautiful and fallacious scenes, so as to impair 
the judgment. The unrestrained indulgence of imagin- 
ation often exercises an enfeebling influence over the 
other powers of tbe intellect; but a properly regulated 
imagination gives strength to all the other faculties, and 
Ids a charm to esistence. 

"Hlalhe city's pomp! 
The rural honors liis. Wliate'er adornn 
The princely ilome, the oohinin, or the aroh. 
The hreatlilng marbles, or the sculptured sold, 
Beyoud the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
Bis tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the Spring 
DlsUlB her dews, and tvom tlie silken gem 
lis lucid leaves UDColda : tor blm, the hand 
Of Autumn tinges erery fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Eachpasslnghoursheda tribute from her wings; 
And still new beaiUtles meet his lonely walk, 
Andlovesuntelt attract hlin. Not a breeze 
Files o'er the mea.dow— not a cloud Imbibes 
The setting Buu'a e1TuIgeace~not a strain 
Fromall tbe tenants Dt the warhUng shade 
Ascends, but whence hlB bosom can partake 
Preah pleasnre, unreprovod." 
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To cultivate the imagiDation, we slinuli] exercise it on 
legitimate ohjectB, and thia should be done in harmony 
with the development of the other powers of the mind. 
The imagination is eiereised — (1) by Hctitious narra- 
tives; (2) by compositions of the poet and the orator, 
addreBBed to the passions; (3) by sallies of wit and hu- 
mor; (4) by works of art addressed to the sense of the 
beautiful. 

The man who excels in all) or any, of these produc- 
tion of imagination, is said to have an inventive genius; 
but it is obvious thut this must depend quite as much 
upon the strength of the faculty of reason as upon that 
of imagination. Geometers and scientifiG discoverers 
are often much indel)led to the fertility of their imag- 
ination. Persons of extraordinary power of imagination 
are not un frequently deficient in judgment. Why ? 
Certainly not from any want of harmony between these 
faculties, hut rather from the want of a proper educa- 
tion; for a man of philosophic intellect must have a 
vigorous imagination: the genius of the poet and that 
of the mathematician are more nearly allied than people 
generally suppose. 

I. Thi picluring sti/le of Uaching (described in relation to 
the cultivation of memory) ts ow o/ the heat meant of Atv*l- 
oping the imagination of children. 

Very few of our workd of imagination are simple 
enough for tne cumprehensiun of a child, — the sen- 
tences in them are too long ani] involved, and the figures 
and analogical phrases are too far beyond the range of 
bis experience. We caunot expect authors (who gener- 
ally care more for their own fame than for the improve- 
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I meut of their readers) to put in print all tbe Itttie and 
I apparently triMng things which they would say to a 
[ child. An experienced teacher, ou the ottier hand, nat- 
I orally clothes his ideas in Bhort, pithy sentences, and 
\ dfawB his illu>jtrations and figures of speech from tbe 
I things with which bis pupils are most familiar: he will 
[ frequently analyze the figures or analogies which he 
' employs, so as to render their appositeoesa more vivid 
and apparent, and to show the difference between a 
metaphor and an analogical phrase; and above all things, 
he will constantly endeavor to inspire his pupils with a 
love of nature, and to kindle within them tbe sentiment 
of beauty. When be has occasion to call tbe attention 
of his pupils to the aspect of tbe morning sky, ho speaks 
of the " blushing morn," or, it may be, " the rosy moru ;" 
if anything comes suddenly into his mind, it "fiashes " 
upon him; if he draws a picture of an extensive forest, 
be speaks of "the trackless woods;" if he makes a com- 
parison between imagination and reason, he speaks of 
fancy's ^ash and reason's ray. He speaks of reason as 
the rudder of the soul, which guides us through the 
stormy sea of life; of hope as the anthor of the soul; of 
religion as the great pillar of the Htate; of remorse as ihe 
nev^r-dying worm which gnaws the vitals of its victim; of 
I crime as a loathsome monster, and virtue as a heely migel 
clothed in light; of the darkness of ignorance, and the 
[ Hffhl of knowledge; of old age as tbe autumn of life, 
I when all that is lovely withers and decays; ofthewhitper 
I of the breeze, and the roar of the tempest, 

II. Thf imagination of okitdren m cultivated by simple piteeg 
I 'fP^^^^j "^ ^y prose compotitioRt of taste and feeling. 
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Simple good poetry delights the ear of children, at the 
Hame time that it elevates their characters; and even the 
harmony of elegant prose, if not beyond their compre- 
hension, will melt their tender souls. Tlie best books 
for children are those which contain simple phrases of 
beauty, which turn on figures that depend on points of 
harmony or analogy between the physical and the moral 
world. " Pilgrim's Progress " is one of the best books 
for children of ten or twelve years of age. Children 
should never be allowed to read poetry which they 
cannot understand, far less to commit it to memory. 
How matter-of-fact a poetical conception becomes after 
it has been profaned, day after day, by soneeleas repe- 
titions ! How many of our intellectual pleasures have 
been marred, by our having had the language of poetry 
impressed upon our memories at a time when we could 
not realize its import ! Rhetorical readings, in schools, 
are something like the eshibitlons of the coratnoD phan- 
tasmagoria—things to laugb at. Teachers commit a 
gross mistake when they attempt to bring the higher 
faculty of imagination too soon into play; just in the 
same way as many persona lose at chess by moving their 
queen too early in the game. Every faculty must be 
fully developed before the infant soul can spread its 
wiogs and fly towards the higher heaven of poetry. 
True poetry is the holy of holies of the intellectual tab- 
ernacle, into which no one should enter until all hia 
facultieH are matured and consecrated. 

Ill, FabUf and aimpU taleg are amcngst i!ie he»t meam of I 
eultivating the tmai/ination of children. 

CbtldreD must romance, whether we permit them < 
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not, — it IB one of the most uncontrollable laws of huniaii 
natnre, (iiood fables and talcs always contain instruc- 
tion, — they turn facts into poetry, and instruct the 
reason through the itnapri nation. Some tittle stories 
contain, in an unobtmsive form, more practical wisdom 
thau many learned homilies. Who would wish to for- 
get the story about the fox and tlie grapes; or the dog 
and the shadow; or the sLepherd boy and the wolf; or 
the dog in the manger; or the cock and the diamond; 
or the lion and the mouse; and so on? Nothing affords 
childi'en a more sparkling entertainment, than to listen - 
to the parley between the lion and the ass, or between 
the fox and the crow; while each of them adheres to 
ita character with dramatic etrictness, each, at the same 
time, personates some moral quality. The perception 
of this analogy leads, in the most pleasurable manner, 
to the cultivatioD of abstraction and reason. 

What child does not read the Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments with the most lively emotions ? Children 
like to transport themselves, on the wings of imagina- 
tion, from the cold and sober realities of our northern 
clime to the warm and romantic scenes of oriental climes, 
with their glitering caverns and golden palaces, their 
genii and their wonderful lamps and rings, their brilliant 
skies and gorgeous flowers. 

" I*t Fiction come, upon her vaerant wluga 

Waftlne ten thouBuntlcolora through the &ir. 

While, by the glances of ber magic eye, 

She bends and shifts at will, IhrouKhcounUeSBlormB, 

Her wild creation." 

Good tales contain nothing really deceptive; for a 

I child, with a properly regnlated mind, knows perfectly 

well when he passes the boundary line which separates 
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the region of fiction from that of facts. The very worst 
tales are those which adhere too rigidly to every-day 
scenes and events, and inculcate religion and morality 
with all the mock solemnity of a theological primer. 
Those very pious, truthful, sernionizing tales (such as 
Peter Parley's) outrage the patience of children, and 
really defeat the end wliioh they have in view. How 
can the soul of a child approach its God, clothed in the 
garb of fiction ! 

None of our modem novels are sufficiently adapted to 
the juvenile mind; they are too long; their stories, for 
the most part, are neither simple enough, nor romantio 
enough; and besides, they generally pro-suppose a 
knowledge of human nature and character which hoya 
below fourteen years of age cannot possibly poaseaa. 
We should like to see a few novelettes written after the 
fashion of VVaverly, or The Last of the Mohicans, but 
rendered somewhat more infantine in the characters de> 
scribed. 

No tale should do any unnecessary violence to the 
feelings and aympathiea of children: if the storytells of 
hideous wild beasts in pursuit of some innocent little 
child, they should always at last meet with a proper 
puniahment: or if it deacribes dismal dungeons or deep 
caverns, some way out of them should always be found, 
leading to celestial scenes of loveliness and enjoyment; 
or if it relates the adventures, by sea and land, of some 
tameleas being, he should always at last find a quiet and 
happy home. We do not appear to have made any ad- 
vance in this kind of literature, at least for the last 
quarter of a century. Hans Andersen's fairy stories of 
the Flying Trunk, the Wild Swans, &c., are very much 
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inferior to our old oriental tales: what modern Rtory of 
adventures ean be piacecl by the side of onr old and dear ' 
frieud, Robinson Crusoe ? 

rV, Th« ientiment of the hauiiful, in children, should be cul- 
lifated bt/ drawing and music. 

Children should be taught drawing and rauaie, almost 
as soon as they can speak. They should be early led to 
copy the most beautiful forms, and to sing the sweetest , 
Ronga. Whatever is insipid, or deformed, should never 
be placed before them for imitation. The sentiment of | 
taste should be constantly cultivated, by directing their | 
attention to whatever is captivating in nature, or beauti- 
ful in art. 'ITie cultivation of taste not only affords us 
a refined source of pleasure, hut also, somehow or other, , 
gives force and acuteness to the moi'al sense. 
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Hbabon' is that mental faculty whereby we distinguish 
truth from falsehood. When we duly exercise this fac- 
ulty, we compare facts with facts, and events with 
events, and from their relations and bearings we deduce 
certain conclusions. We say that a man possesses a 
sound judgment, when he judges correctly of the rela- 
tions of facts, events, or circumstances, and gives to each 
its due amount of influence in the conclusions, or deduc- 
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tioDs, wbich he maksB. ReaaDD is, in a certain sense, 
opposed to imagination, inasmucb an it deals solely with 
facts and realities. Kenson is distinguished from simple 
memory, by wbicL facts or events are merely connected 
by the laws of association, without any regard to tbeir 
□atnra] or philosophical relation. Keason,. in a well- 
regulated mind, holds the mastery of ail the other fac- 
ulties: it gives strength and precision to everyone of 
them, and bai-monizes and regulates their operations as 
a whole; as we have already shown, it especially im- 
proves the memory, and checks any unhealthy exuber- 
ance of imagination. N^o faculty in oar nature is more 
susceptible of cultivation than reason; and the neglect 
of its cultivation is attended with the greatest possible 
evils, as well to the individual as to society at large. No 
doubt there are original differences in the power of 
reason, but we bavf no hesitation in stating that the 
chief source of the differences in this power found 
amongst men is to he traced to culture and disoipliue. 
When we neglect the cultivation of the reason of young 
persouB, their minds become engrossed by trifles, or car- 
ried away by the wild freaks of imagination; and the 
most sacred and momentous opinions are either treated 
with unbecoming levity and indifference, or accepted 
without tliought or reflection. Such persona readily lie- 
come the victims of sophistry, or the willing slaves of 
superstition and bigotry. Tliey have not the power, be- 
cause the habit has not been cultivated, of giving a full 
and candid examination of all the facta which ought to 
influence their opinions in any subject of inquiry. Such 
persons never pursue truth for ita own sake, — they do 
not know what it is to yield their miuds to the force of 
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truth; and, aa a necesBary consequence, tbeir opinions 
are formed from prejudice or passion. 

Reason iB, of course, aided by other meutat faculties, 
such as memory, attention, conception, and ab^traotion, 
but eBpecially by atlenlion and conception. These two 
faculties, as we have already shown, are strictly volun- 
tary faculties, and therefore may he greatly strengthened 
and developed by exercise and habit. A vivid concep- 
tion of all the parts of a subject of investigation, is the 
first great step gained in the process of inquiry. 

It has not been considered necessary, in what follows, 
to make any distinction between an act of judgment and 
an act of reason. Our higher kinds of judgment seem 
to involve all the essential elements of a process of rea- 
soning. 

The following general rules may be laid down for cul- 
tivating the reasoning powers of children. 

I. The mindt of e/iildrett ihould be fint exereUed in aaty 
procetse* of reasoning, adapted to iheir Hale of itUeihetual 
development. Their reason ehould be first exercised in the dit- 
eernment of the relatiotu, connections, tendencies and analogies of 
familiar /nets. 

Until a child has some knowledge of facts and effects, 
he cannot inquire into principles or causes. Our first 
steps in the process of leasoning are observation and 
comparison; then follow deduction and generalization. 
A child is capable of forming conclusions long before he 
can put his reasoning into language. The teacher should 
be in no haste to break the spell of this silent— this 
truly ideal — process of reasoning; it is better that ideas 
— conceptions — judgments — should precede language, 
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for the formality of laDgoagc too often casts a blight- 
ing shadow over what might otherwise have been a 
glowing vital conception. But this solitary communion 
of a child with nature cannot always go on; it is proper 
that the child should be for a time cast npon the bosom 
of nature; but after the nursling has attained a certain 
stage of spontaneous development, it is necessary that 
he should be able to express his ideas in language, in 
order that he may profit from the results of the experi- 
ence of others. Hence it follows that the vocabulary of 
children should be gradually enlarged with the enlarge- 
ment of their ideas or rea/ knowledge. Words become 
a hindrance to reasoning, when the vocabulary of the 
child exceeds hia ideas. This we cannot help regarding 
as one of the greatest evils in our present systems of 
education; and we are sorry to observe that men high, 
in authority have recently given, indirectly at least, 
their countenance to the evil, by exacting a knowledge 
of the latter, rather thun the spirit, of certain subjects 
of instmotioQ, — such as religion, geometry, arithmetic, 
and algebra. 

The reason of children is frequently misled by the 
erroneous use of words. We should constantly encour- 
age them to explain their views and opinions, in order 
that we may rectify their errors. Some people do not 
care what absurdities they utter in reasoning with chil- 
dren; they do not hesitate to talk to them about things 
which are far above their comprehension, and they have 
always a ready explanation to give of matters involving 
the greatest mystery. Such tutors till the young mind 
with errors and prejudices, which years of training may 
fwl to eradicate; for it is often more difficult for us to 
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nnlearo what is falne than it is to learn what is true. To 
judge whether a subject of reasoning k within the com- 
prefaenfiioQ of a child, we should couBider whether the 
facts or events upon which it is based are within the 
range of his experience. 

Reasoning must not be rendered a task, or conducted 
in so formal a manner as to weary the mind of the pupil; 
tlie exercise of his reason must be spontaneous. We 
should give him the facts and materials for reasoning, 
rather than make a direct demand upon his reason. A 
desultory style of presenting those facts will hestsecure 
our purpose; for it is a law of the human mind that 
while we can achieve but little in the higher processes of 
reasoning without the strictest observance of order, — in 
the first steps of reasoning, on the contrary, wc seem to 
derive the most healthful excitement from the very ab- 
sence of order. Every experienced teacher knows this 
to be true, and unconsciously acts upon this conviction. 
The reasoning powers of a child are exercised whenever 
we put the question uihi/, or receive the answer iseaute. 
The higher principles of a science should never be 
taught before the pupil has been made acquainted with 
the relations and analogies of the most familiar facts. 
But many teachers, for the sake of following what they 
conceive to be a logical order, or, it may be, the arrange- 
ment given in their text-books, reverse the natural 
order, and teach the most abstract and least attractive 
things first. 

Mathematical subjects aSord one of the best exercises 
for the reasoning powers. Mathematical reasoning is 
simple, and free from all uncertainty; this depends 
chiefly upon the following oircum stances. 
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1, Nothing ia taken for granted or on mere authority; 
for its principles of reanoniug are axioins, or self-evident 
truth H, 

2. Its proper objects are the relations of numbers, 
Vmee and spaces, things which are cognizable by our 
senses, and wbicfa can be defined and measured with & 
precision of wliich the objects of no other kinds of rea- 
soning are susceptible. 

The earliest conceptions of a child relate to form and 
number, and they are . the first which their minds are 
capable of viewing abstractedly: hence, the elements of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geonoetiy should be amongst 
the very earliest subjects of study, for the purpose of 
developing the reasoning powers. Mathematics, how- 
ever, like other first subjects of study, should be taught 
progressively, avoiding as much as possible the formal- 
ities of technical demonstration; and principles should 
always be taught in connection with their applications. 

It is a gross error to suppose that a pupil will have 
the power of applying abstract piinciples, merely be- 
cause he is able to demonstrato the truth of these prin- 
ciples. A knowledge of Euclid is one thing, and the 
employment of geometrical theorems in the business of 
life is another. The bringing of familiar facts and 
abstract principles into apposition is not only attractive 
to the young mind, but also exercises the reasoning 
powers in a way which no other subject can do. Who 
does not remember the pleasure that he felt when be 
saw the doctrine of similar triangles applied to the find- 
ing of the height of a tower by means of the shadow of 
a btick ? 

Although the mathematical sciences may form oce c>^ 
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the best initiatory trainiogs of tbe reaeoDing powers, 
yet it is comparatively inefiicieut in giving that higher 
finish and development to the powers of reason. It only 
exercises the mind in appreciating one kind of evidence, 
— namely, matkenuauat tvidaue. Some other subject, 
therefore, should be adopted for the purpose of develop- 
ing tbe reasoning powers of children in relation to morai 

These branches of knowledge* may give a false direc- 
tion to the mind, if they are not taught with caution, 
and in connection with moral teienet. The certainty and 
peculiar nature of mathematical science often inspire 
tbe disposition to demand the same kind of demonstra- 
tion in other points. The wonderful extent to which we 
can trace and imitate the operations of nature, tempts 
us to rest on second causes, and forget that Power which 
is necesHary to e»iablith and mamUin the laws which w 
mdy ditewer. For this purpose, these studies should not 
only be conducted in a religious spirit, but should be 
accompanied and alternated with those which will give 
another direction to the mind. A pupil thus learns much 
of the nature of moral fvidtnct, and moral relations, and 
is accustomed to employ these, as well as mathematical 
demonstration, as a part of hia series of thought, and as 
a sufficient ground for his conclusions. 

On this subject Abercrombie observes: "Notwith- 
standing the high degree of precision which thus dia- 
tingaiehes mathematical reasoning, the study of mathe- 
matics does not, aa is coniraonly supposed, necessarily 
lead to precision in other epecies of reasoning, and still 
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less to correct investigation in physical or mental science. 
The explanation that is given of this fact seems to be 
satisfactory. The mathematician argnes certain conclu- 
sions from certain relations of quantity and space, which 
are ascertained with absolute precision; and these prem- 
ises are so cleai-, and so free from all extraneous matter, 
that their truth is obvious, or is ascertained without dif- 
ficulty. By being conversant with truths of this nature, 
he does not learn that kind of caution and severe exam- 
ination which are required in other sciences (or enabling 
us to judge whether the statements on which we pro- 
ceed are true, and whether they include the whole truth 
which ought to enter into the investigation. He thus 
acquires a habit of too great facility in the admission of 
data or premises, which is the part of every investiga- 
tion which the physical or mental inquirer scrutinizes 
with the most anxious care, — and too great confidence 
in the mere force of reasoning, without adequate atten- 
tion to the previous processes of investigation on which 
alt reasoning must be founded. It has been, accord- 
ingly, remarked by Mr. Stewart, and other accurate ob- 
servers of intellectual character, that mathematicians are 
apt to be credulous, in regard both to opinions and to 
matters of testiroouy; while, on the other hand, persons 
who are chiefly conversant with uncertain sciences 
quire a kind of scepticism in regard to statements, which 
is apt to lead them into the opposite error." 

The physical and mathematical sciences are full of 
simple facts and principles which are highly calculated 
to cultivate the reasoning powers of children. History, 
too, if properly taught, may be made a great instrument 
in the cultivation of their reasoning powers-. acA. ^X\'«k.' 
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biatoiy which merely relates the dull, dry detail of events 
in their chronological order, and gives more promiiieDce 
to the installation of a inouarch than lo the discovery of 
a physical law, or to the advent of a great man whose 
soul is destined to rule the world of philosophy: uot that 
history which perseveringly follows the blood-stained 
foot-prints of warriors or the cbicaoery of crafty, little- 
souled statesmen, or the various ramifications of the 
petty schemes of ambitious autocrats, who fret their day 
upon the stage of existence, then die, and leave no sign 
behind them: not that history, in short, which ignores 
the philoBophy of history; — but that history which gives 
the record of really great events, which follows the de- 
velopment of society, marks the relations of events to 
each other, and resolves them into epochs. The child 
will thus be taught to study the nature of moral rela- 
tions and moral evidence. In the same manner we 
should like to see language and literatnre taught. 

In alt these subjects, the teacher should lead his pupils 
to distmguish between the relations of facts and eventg 
which are merely incidental, and those that are fixed and 
uniform, * From the relations of familiar facts and events, 
he will frequently rise to the illustration of general prin- 

* Twenty years ago. wben Rmatuur teacbers were few, tlie writer of 
tblB woric gava lessauB an the science of comnioD things (or wbat he cajled 
*' science at borne ") to an evening class of bays, viirylne Irom twelve to 
niteen years of age. 

These lessons nera illuatrated by simple ana striking experiments, 
made with apparatus coustructed, for the most part, out of tbe ordlnar; 
articles of liaiuebold use. Tbe subjects selected for Instruction were not 
only useful In themselves, having a relation to the occupations of life, but 
also so simple as to be within the comprehension of hia youbg pupils. 
Beaondlle facts of science, however nsetul In tlielr remote applicallona- 
generally avoided wben tbey did not admit of grai>hlo or enperl- 
ai lllustratlona. 
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ciples; at other times, he will descend from the general 
principles to the familiar facts or events which illiii-trate 
them. But before children are taught any systematic 

The folJDwins [a a list at llie subjects on wiilch these [amUIar lectures 
were given;— 

What Is the best kind o[ gravel for maklDgn path 7 The propertiegof 
the lever, shown by a, rod balanced upon Ibe edge of a hook. The best 
way olmakiDK aDre. How a candle burui, and why you should nut take 
the saull off tou close. Wby ibe smoke rises lu the ohlmney; and bow a 
smoking ciiimiiey may be, to a certain extent, cured. To explain the um 
and conatruotlan ol a wheet-ban-ow. How breathing and flame vitiate 
the air; and huw pure air should be supplied to apartments. Badsmelis 
are not only disagreeable, but i iiey carry with them the seeds ol disease 
and death; how bad smells may be prevented- Importance ot cleaoU- 
nesas;oI drainage; and ol good dweUlng -houses. How to sink a well. 
How to make a pnnip. How to economize labor. How to econo- 
mize load, and tu preserve cominou articles of use. How to pre- 
serve health: you should live upon plain, wholesome foodj you should 
perform some physical labor; yonr clotiies should be adapted to the 
season, and to the state of the weather. Where the water of the river 
Ouse cornea from, and where it runs to. And so ou. 

These lessons on common tbings were productive at the most satU-- 
factory results. The boys were so interested in the lessons that Uiejr 
would at any time leave tbeir games to attend the class. Mauy of the 
parents did not, at flrst, quite understand what tlielr children had to 
do witb science; but wben tlii^y found that the teacher had been ex- 
plaining how to make a fire, how to prevent the chimney from smok- 
ing, &a., they became as much iuterested in the lessons as their children 
—and thus the parents speedily became powerful auxillariea in carrying 
on the work ol education. It ia true ihat some parents steod out for 
a long time against the new-fangled system,— they merely wanted their 
boys taught reading, writing and accounts. Indeed, a mother thrashed 
her son for asserting that Ihe teacher had shown him how the earth 
turned round every twenty-four hours. "Hold your tongue, slrrahl 
don't tell me such lies," said this prejudiced mother; " master could 
never put such a falsehood into your head. Has not the stack-yard 
stood at the back ot our house ever since I wbb a child, a girl, and a 
married wonukn, and does it not staad there still ? " But this argu- 
ment did not carry conviction lo the buy's mind, and as a last resource 
he was thrashed lor his obstluacy. 

Noble lords, and learned doctors, and newspaper editors, have lately 
discovered the importance of teaching tiie science o( common things 
in our schools. And some ol them, no doubt, will have their names 
emblazoned in our blue books as the sreat renovators of popular edo.- 
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irse of atiidy, tliey sliould be ltd to reason and to 
exercise their judgment iipoo common tbingH, facta, and 

events. ^H 

"TIiuB tha men ^^H 

Whom nature's works can charm, with God hlmaell ^^^| 

Hold converse; Erowlanilllar, day by day, ^^^ 

With his oonaeptloQa; act upaii his plan; 
And form tu hla the relfgh of their bouIs." 

The relatione of thinge and events may be viewed in 

BIX distinct aspects, viz., relations of character, of degree, 

cause and effect, of connection and composition, of 

analogy, and of law. We shall give a few examples of 

these different kinds of relation, with the view of ilius- 

[ trating what is here meant. 

(1) Relationt of character. 
All animak with four feet arc called quadrupeds: 
then a cow must be a quadruped. A fowl is not a 
quadruped — why? All hoE-blooiled animals breathe 
air; then a horse must be a hot-blooded animal. Trans- 
parent bodies can be seen tbrougli : then water is a trans- 
parent body, because I can see objects through a glass 
of water. Acids are sour to the taste, and change 
Tegetable blue colors to red: then vinegar mu«t be an 
acid, for I am sure it tastes sour enough, and the drop 
which Jane let fall on her blue apron has made it red. 
All quadrilateral figures have four sides: then a sheet 
of foolscap paper has the form of a quadrilateral figure. 
Heavy substances sink in water: then chalk must be a 
heavy substance. Inflammable bodies burn ; then coal 
roast be an inflammable body. The particles of a fluid 
body readily move amongst themselves: tfaen mercury 
must be a fluid body, Metals have a peculiar lustre. 
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called the metallic lastre, like gold and nilver: tlien 
copper and lead must be meliila. Aitlficial fiubaUnccH 
are made by man: then woollen cloth must be an arti- 
ficial substance. A natural substance is produced by 
nature, wilhout the aid of art: then wool is a natural 
substance. Bodies, like the air, which support flame 
are called supporters of combustion: then chlorine must 
be a supporter of combustion, for a candle burns in this 



(2) Relations of degree and proportion. \ 

John's shoe is too small for Henry's foot; then the 
child will readily make the deduction — Henry's foot 
must be larger than John's. Our dog is larger than the 
cat: then a hole through whioh the dog can just go must 
be larger than a hole which the cat can jusi go through. 
I cannot reach to the top of the door: then the door is 
higher than I am. 

I can lift the chair, but I cannot lift the table: then 
the table is heavier than the chair. Jnraes can push the 
table along the floor, but lie cannot carry it: then !t is 
easier, that is, it requires leas force, to pusb the sofa 
along the floor than to carry it. I cannot lift that atone, 
but I can easily overturn it: then it requiren less force 
to overturn a heavy body, like the slone, than it does t» i 
raise it up or lift it. | 

Thomas takes an hour to walk from Charing Cross to 
Chelsea, whereas I can walk over the distance in 
three-quarters of an hour: therefore I walk faster than 
Thomae, 

Yesterday the water in the kettle took three-quarters 
of an hour to boil, but to-day it has only taken buU %a 
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hour: then it follows tbat the fire is hotter to-day than 
it was yeBtenlay. The nun ia longer above the horizon 
io Hummer than he is during the winter: hence the Bum- 
mor is hotter than the winter. Water never freezes at 
Bermu<]a: then the climatG of Bermuda must be warmer 
than that of England. 

A body of a red color can be seen at a greater dis- 
tance than a body of a blue color: then red must be a 
brighter color than blue. 

The sliadow of that tree ia longer than the shadow of 
that house; then the tree must be higher than the house. 

A pound weight of bread ia larger in bulk than a 
pound weight of lead: then Dead must be a heavier sub- 
stance than bread. Bread floats on water, but cheese 
sinks in it: then cheese must be a heavier substanoe, 
1>iilk for bulk, than bread. 

Smoke rises in the air, but eOk paper falls: then smoke 
I'JDUBt be a lighter substance than silk paper. 

(3) Rehtiont of cause and effect. 
A kettle on the fire will never burn so long as there is 
water in it; then the boiling water, or etcara, must carry 
off the beat. It is warmer during the day when the 
sun sliinei? than it ia duringtlie night: then the sun moat 
he the source of heat. A crow on the top of St. Paul's 
Cathedral does not look larger than a sparrow: then the 
height of St. Paul's must be very great. When the fire 
barns briskly, light pieces of paper are carried up the 
chimney: then there must be a current of air rushing up 
the chimney. When sealing-wax, glass, or brown paper 
is rubbed with a dry piece of fiannel, electricity ia pro- 
duced: then friction generates electricity. Snow flakes 
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fall in the air, Hoap-bubbles rise in the air: then snow 
must be a heavier substance tlian air, and soap-bubbleB 
must be lighter than air. 

The soap-bubble is a heavy fluid inflated with hot air: ' 
then this hot air must be the thing that makes the soap- 
bubble lighter than the surrounding air. After a little 
lime the soap-bubble bursts; does it burst inwards or 
outwards? Inwards— why? The soap-bubble moves 
from the shade to the sunshine,— it bursts, — why? In- 
wards or outwards ? Ontwartls — why ? ITie soap bub- 
ble is globular in its shape — why ? 

In order to roast a joint of meat, it is made to tnrn 
before the fire — why ? The meat is turned ronnd in order 
that every pait of it may be properly roasted. A register 
stove throws out more heat tban a common fireplace — 
why ? Because the register stove reflects the heat of the 
fire, or, in other words, it throws the heat of the fire into 
the room. Woollen clothes keep our bodies warm in 
cold weather— why? Because woollen clothes prevent 
the heat from passing out of the body, or, in other 
words, we may say woollen is a bad conductor of heat. 
Nature has clothed the lower animals cither with wool, 
hair or feathers — why ? Nature has done for them what 
the reason of man enables him to do for himself. In 
igniting a fire, we put shavings and wood at the bottom 
of the fireplace, and the coals above them— why ? Pni- 
dent people talce their principal meal about the middle 
of the day — why? Men work during the day, and sleep 
during the night — why ? When the sky is cloudy, we 
are likely to have rain, but when the sky is clear, 
never have rain — why? Ice feels cold, boiling watec-J 
feels hot — why? Because tbe ice is colder than •»«»»> 
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bodies, and the boiling water is warmer. The iron part 
of » spade feels colder than the woodeo part — why? 
Because the iron conducts, or conyeys, the heal from our 
bodies more rapidly than the wood. The handle of a 
coffee-pot is usually made of wood — why? Deal floors 
Hre warmer than brick floors — why f In frosty weather, 
the water from the clouds falls in the form of snow or 
hail — why? With us the north wind is usually colder 
than the south wind — why? At noon-day, when the 
sun shines, our shadows fall towards the north — why? 
The snow falls upon the mountain tojis more than it does 
in the valleys or plains— why 7 The west wind with us 
is usually accompanied with rain — why? Because the 
west wind passes over the Atlantic Ocean, and therefore 
comes to us charged with moisture. The east wind is 
dry and parching — why ? Thunder storms generally 
take place at the close of summer — why ? 

(4) Rtlaiions of connection and eompoi&ton. 
The earth on which we live is globular: then naviga- 
tors should be able to sail around it. When a body can 
be seen a long way oflf, it must be very large: then 
Winsdor Castle must be very large, for it can be seen 
from Richmond Hill;— then the moon must be very 
large, for we know that she is far, far above the clouds. 
A square whose side is two feet may be divided into 
four small squares one foot in the side: ttien a square 
which is two feet in the side must be four times the size 
of a square which is one foot in the side. When hydro- 
gen gas burns in oxygen, water is formed; then water 
I must be composed of hydrogen and oxygen. When 
ihorus is burnt in oxygen, a white substance is 



formed, called phoaphorio a«id: then phosphoric acid 
ntUBt be composed of phosphorus aod oxygen. When 
Bulphuric acid is poured upon chalk, carbonic acid gae is 
given off ; then chalk must contain carbonic acid. When 
red lead, or oxide of lead, is heated, oxygen gas ia given 
off, and metallic lead is left behind: then red lead must 
be composed of lead and oxygen. Drunkards always , 
shorten Iheir days: then a drunkard must be guilty of 
self-murder, or suicide. 1 

(5) Stlaiiont of analfigy, I 

A piece of cork rises in water in the same way as a 
balloon rises in the air, or as smoke rises in the air: as 
the cork is lighter than the water, so the balloon is 
lighter than the air, bulk for bulk. When a piece of 
lump sugar is placed in a spoonful of water, the water 
rises up the pores of the sugar, in the same way as water 
rises up the pores of a sponge, or as water rises up a 
fine tube, or between two plates of glass, placed near to 
each other. Water will dissolve sugar, in the same way 
as water will disNolve salt, or as spirits of wine will dis- 
solve camphor. If a soap-bubble be twirled round just 
before it ia thrown from tiie bowl of the pipe, it will 
revolve and become flattened at its poles by its rotation 
on its axis: when a mop is twirled round, it assumes 
a somewhat flattened shape, in the same way as the 
whirling motion of the earth has caused its equatorial 
parts to swell out. The steam from boiling water, by its 
elastic force, sometimes raiseri Ibe lid of the kettle, in 
the same way as the steam of a steam engine raises the 
piston or plug in the cylinder. A watch has had a 
maker; in like manner the world has had a Creator, A& 
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I magnet attracts iron, so somewhat in tht^ same man- 
ner the sun attracts the planets in the solar system. As 
the contrary poles of a magnet attract each other, so 
bodies electrified in contrary ways attract each other; 
and as like poles of a magnet repeal each other, so bodies 
electrilicd in the same way repeal each other. As bodies 
, in front of a fire become warmer than those at the sides, 
BO in like manner places at the equator more directly 
nnder the sun's heat, become warmer than those places 
towards the poles, where the snn's heat glances obliquely 
upon them. 

What qualities have sealing-wax, snlphnr, and pitch 
in common? They are all inflammable, fasible, brittle 
when cold, but adhesive when melted, and generate the 
same kind of electricity by friction. What qualities 
and points of structure have carnivorons animals In 
common? An iron hoop is elastic,— name worae other 
bodies analogous to the hoop in this respect. A bullet 
is a sphere, — name some other bodies that are spherical. 
What properties have all bodies in common ? Weight, 
&c. 

When a child learns, for the first time, some new prop- 
erty of a thing with which he is quite familiar, be is 
taken by that sort, of surprise which affords him the 
highest pleasure, and which forms one of the most 
powerful incentives to intellectual activity. Thus, for 
example, a boy readily admits that the air is a transpar- 
ent fluid; but when he is shown that it has weight, like 
lead, or any other material substance, he is taken by 
surprise — a surprise which is nearly allied to doubt — 
and he is thereby prepared to give an earnest attenti 
to any experiments we may make upon the subject. 4 



W^L (6) Relation* of law dependiMg on induetiva riatoning. 

When iron is healed, itfl bulk is increased; — wlien 
water is lieated, its bulk is also increaBcd; — and ttie 
same holds true with respect to any other substance 
which has been tried: tlien one general law of beat in 
that it expands all bodies. Sound travels over eleven 
bundred feet in one second; twice eleven hundred in 
two seconds; thrice eleven hundred feet in three seconds; 
and so on : then, sound travels at a uniform rate. 

Misery, disease, nnd death always follow drunkenness, 
dissipation, and all such crimes; then vice and misery 
are inseparably connected. Liars and thieves are never 
trusted ; a truthful and honest person is always es- 
teemed: then honesty must be the best policy. 

A body, let fall from a tower, falls sixteen feet in one 
second, four times sixteen feet in two seconds, nine times 
sixteen feet in three seconds, and so on : then the spaces 
passed over by falling bodies increase as the squares of 
the times, 

A ball struck along a floor moves in a straight line; 
the harder the blow the farther the ball moves; then 
something must cause the ball to stop — what is it? Is 
it the roughness of the floor (the friction of the floor), 
or the blowing of the air? If the floor were smoother 
would the ball move further? Would the ball stop if 
there were nothing tending; to destroy its motion ? Let 
us try, — has anybody tried this? Yes, my child, we 
may suppose a teacher to say, this has been tried, and it 
is found that the more we remove the resistances of 
friction and the air, the farther and farther the ball will, 
move: then, if these resistances could be reniovi 
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a]togetber, what nbould ve expect? Why, that the 
iball woald never stop, tbat is to say, it would move on 
and on, in a atraiglit line for ever, if it did not ( 
with any external force or resistance to stop it. 

(7) Stlatiens of law depending on dtductive rtatening. 
The force of gravity decreases as the squares of the 
distances: then a body will be lighter at the top of a 
mountain than it ia at the sea shore: then a pendulum 
will vibrate slower at the top of a mountain than it will 
do at the sea shore. The atmoaphere ia an elastic fluid: 
then the air at the top of a mouutain i^ not no dense as 
it is on the plain. The temperature at which water 
boils increaaes with the pressure upon it: then water 
will boil at the top of a mountain at a less deg^ree of 
heat than it would do at the sea shore. Rough bodies 
radiate, or throw out, heat more rapidly than amootb, 
polished bodies: then, other things being the same, hot 
water in the kettle will become cold sooner than if it 
were in a polished metal tea-pot. The force of the 
wind makes a kite fly : then a kite must fly beat in windy 
weather. When a flame is applied to a mixture of 
street gas and atmospheric air, it explodes: a lighted 
candle should never be taken into a room where there is 
an escape of gas. The pressure of water is in proportion 
to its depth: then the strength of embankments should 
be in proportion to the depth of the fluid which they 
have to sustain: then, the strength of beer barrels should 
be in proportion to their depth. The intensity of light 
decreases as the squares of the distances increase: then 
the light of a candle at twenty feet distance will be one- 
fourth of what it is at ten feet. 
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The heiglit to which water may be raised, by the com- 
mon pump, is in proportion to the pressure of the sur- 
rounding air: then the common pump will raise water 
to a greater height on the plain than it will do on the 
top of a mountain. The resistance of fluids to a moring 
body is in proportion lo the squares of their velocities: 
then there must be considerable ioaa of power when 
railway carriages move with great velocities. The 
resistance which friction presents to a moving body is 
the same for all velocities: then, so far as friction is 
concerned, there is no loss of power in moving railway 
carriages at a high speed. 

IT. AfUr the rea%(ming poie&ri have been exercised in the maw- 
ner jtuit deierHted, the proeeat of rea*oning ihould he analy%ed; 
and this thould be done in connection with simple examples. 

It should be sliown that every process of reasoning I 
consists of two parts — the premises and the conclusion J 
— the thing or things which we take for granted, or I 
assume to be true; and the proposition which we have. 1 
to establish. 

The premises con.sist of, (1) First or intuitive truths; 
(2) Propositions and principles, either taken for granted, 
or which have already been proved; (>')) Certain facts, 
or relations of facta, which we believe to be authentic, ■ 
and to which our assumed principles are to be In some \ 
manner applied. 

The eonelusion is deduced from the applicaliou of the 
assumed principles to the facta. Here we have not only 
to assure ourselves of the correctness of the principles 
assumed, and of the authenticity of the facts, but also to 
determine whether the principles are legitimatelj B.^ij'i- 
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cable to the facta; for t)ie principlea may be ooiT«t, 
and th9 facts may be aiitbentic, and yet the reasoaing 
may be false, from the want of a true conDecticn be- 
tween the principles and tbe facts. 

We examine the truth or falsehood of a proeesB of 
reasoning or argument by the method of the ancient 
syllogism. Formal logic ie of very little use in the dis- 
covery of truth, or even in the first stages of ncbool 
instruction; yet knowledge of the syllogism will fre- 
quently enuble a young man to detect the sophistry of 
an argument, which might otherwise confound his judg- 
ment. An intelligent boy of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age may readily understand the nature of a syllogism. 

If I simply say that "the greatest philosophers are 
mortal, for they are but men," 1 reason,— I employ the 
elements of a syllogism: tbus we have, — 

First, I employ the general fact, — that all men are 
mortal. 

Second, the special fact, coming under the general 
class of facts referred to this proposition, — that philoso- 
phers are men. 

Third, the inference or deduction from this connec- 
tion, — that philosophers are mortal. 

The first is called the major propotttum, the second the 
minor propotition, and the third, the eondwion, or new 
proposition. Thus, the foregoing reasoning may be put 
in the form of a syllogism : — 



Af Hior pTopneUion, 
Minor praptisUitm, 
Concfiuton. 



All men are mortal, 

Fliilo>o|ihers are men; 

Tlierefore, plillosophen tire mortal. 



In order that our conclusions may be valid, it 
' sary not only that the major and minor propositions 
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should be separately trne, bat tbe minor proposition I 
must belong to the class of facts included in the major I 
propoaitioD. I 

Exercise your pupils in putting simple processes of I 
reauoning (such as those given under the head of lela- I 
tions in the foregoing aiticle) iuto the form of a syl- I 
logism. Require them to name the propositions or I 
principles taken for granted (are they intuitive, or have I 
they been proved ?) — the facts alleged to be true (upon I 
what evidence do tliey rest ?) — the major and minor prop- 1 
ositions (is the former true without exception? does J 
the later come under the former?) and so on. 1 

Give instances of false reasoning, and call upon yonr I 
pupils to detect them. Let us give a few examples, I 

Example 1. Point out the error in the following pro-^ 

cese of reasoning. fl 

Tbe diagonals ot alJ paraLlelogr&mi bisect cMh otber, I 

TrapezDlda are parallelograms ; I 

Tberefora tho dlagonalBot trapazolds bisect each other. I 

Aniwer. Here the major proposition is true; but the I 
minor proposition is not true, that is to say, it is not one m 
of tbe class of facts comprehended by the major; there- I 
fore the conclusion is false. I 

Example 2. Point out the error in the following pro? I 

cess of reaeoning: ■ 

All created lielnga ure niortal, M 

Angels are created beinga; ■ 

ThereFore atiKelB are mortal. ■ 

Antwtr. Here, the minor proposition is true, bnt thd I 
major is not true, for we have no ground for such a J 

Extrnptt 3. Where is the error in the following reason- J 
ing? I 
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All tiuraaiii bdags am mnrltil, 
ADgals ars not human beings; 
TbereFore anseU ai 
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Aniteer. Here, although the conclusion is tnie, the 
reasoning is false: for since the converse of a pro{)osition 
is not always trne, we are not entitled to infer that he- 
cnnse human beings are mortal, therfore angels, which 
are not human beingx, are not mortal. - 

III, Seme of the mo»t common *9ureet of fahe rsMtming 
ihould he pointed out. 

1. The admission of alleged facts without a dae ex- 
amination. 

James, we may suppose a master to say to his pupil, 
how do you e>:plain the fact that a steel needle will float 
npon water? 

I don't know, sir; for steel being heavier than water, 
I should have thought that the needle would sink in 
water. In short, sir, 1 question the truth of the alleged 
experiment. 

Matter. That is Jnst what I should have expected 
from you (we may suppose the master to say). You 
were quite right to examine the truth of an alleged fact, 
especially when it appears to interfere with your pre- 
vious experience, or at variance with certain general 
principles which you know to he true. At the same 
time I shall make the experiment, which establishes the 
fact, and you will then see, upon fnrther reflection, that 
the phenomenon is due to the operation of a certain 
principle, which counteracts the tendency which the 
needle has to sink in the fluid. Illustrations of this 
kind may be readily extended by the teacher. 

2, Mistaking incidental connections for those that are 
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uniform and oongtanl, or confoiindiDg accidental coinci' 
dence wiLh causation. 

Black ribbon being rubbed witb the hand becomes 
electrified. A child, upon observing the experiment^ 
may naturally enough conclude that the color of the 
ribbon ia essential to the roenlt, unless he is sfaown, by 
t'lirther experimcnlB, that the effect ia independent of 
the color, and that the essential or permanent conditions 
are that the substance should be silk, and that it should 
be perfectly dry, 

"This spring, little James -w&n looking at a man who 
was mowing the grass before the door. It hud been 
raining, and when the sdu shone the vapor began to rise 
from the grass. ' Does the man mowing maki the smoke 
rise from the grass?' said the little boy, fle was not 
laughed at for this simple question. The man's mow- 
ing immediately preceded the rising of the vapor; the 
child had never observed a man mowing before, and 
it was absolutely impossible that he could tell what 
effects might be produced by it; he very naturally imag- 
ined, tfaat the event which immediately preceded the 
rising of the vapor was the cause of its rise; the sun 
was at a distance; the scythe was near the grass. The 
little boy showed by the tone of his inquiry that he was 
in a philosophic state of doubt; had he been ridiculed 
for his questions, had he been told that he talked non- 
sense, he would not upon another occasion have told his 
thoughts, and he certainly could not have improved ia 
reasoning," 

The best way to improve the judgment of children, 
with respect to the interpretation of natural phenomena, 
is to extend their knowledge, and to lead them to malui 
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experiments, so that, by the reiietition of such experi- 
ments, they may discover vhat circnmstanceB are essen- 
tial lo the production of any given effects, and what are 
merely accidental or accessory. 

3. Assaming the converse of a proposition to be trae. 
In mathematics nearly all the converses of propositions 

are true; but in general physics and the business of 
life, this is far from being the case. Thus, while all 
gaseous bodies are elastic, all elastic hodiex are not 
gaseous. All horses are quadrupeds; but all quadru- 
peds are not horses. Angels are immortal; but all im- 
mortal beings are not angels. Magnets attract iron 
filings; but all bodies which attract iron filings are not 
magnets, for any electrified body will attract iron filings; 
and so on to numberless instances. 

4. Confounding a mere illustration, or an analogy, 
with a demonstration. 

The relation of the times and spaces of a falling body 
is commonly illustrated by the division of a triangle into 
a series of little triangles, t&c; but something more is 
required to raise the character of this illustration to the 
dignity of a demonstration. 

The whirling of a stone is often used to illustrate the 
law of centrifugal and centripetal forces; but this 
scarcely advances us a single step in the demonstration 
of the great law which regulates the planetary motions. 
Illustrations are exceedingly valuable in their places; but 
the pupil should never be allowed to regard an illustra- 
tion, or analogy, as a ground for dispensing with a full 
demonstration. He should be led to regard illustrations 
and analogies as preliminary steps to demonstration, 

5. In attaching erroneous or ambiguous meanings to 
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terms; or in \mn^ terms in difEerent Benses in the course | 
of an argument. 

Much false philosophy is baaed upon the ambiguities 1 
of language. 

Teachers «liould carefully rectify the verbal errors of J 
children. 

"Turkey is an unhealthy couDtry," said a friend of 1 
mine one day to his pupils, "but this is owing more to \ 
the want of preeaution on the part of the people, than to 
the badness of the climate." The boys did not appear^ 
fully to understand what was said to them. "Pre- 
caution," said my friend, " that is a hard word for yon 
to comprehend, — what boy will tell me the meaning of | 
this word?" The boys hesitated — they first stared at 
their master, and then at each other, but gave no further 
sign of intelligence, — the ca?e was desperate, — they had 
got a tickler. My friend then, with the view of ascer- 
taining the full amount of their ignorance, said: — " Now . 
tell me whether precaution is exported or imported." j 
The bait took, for the head boy of the class at once I 
shouted out — " Exported, air ! " — and, as a matter of i 
course, the answer, went around the class. ' 

6, When we assume, in a disguised form, the principle \ 
which is to be proved. , 

This is commonly called begging the question. 

Or when we take for granted any principle which I 
requires proof, 1 

In proving, for example, that the angles at the base J 
of as isosceles triangle ai-e equal to each other, if we j 
assume that the angles on the other side of the base are 
equal to each other, we should take for granted a propo- ! 




TV. Some gmeral rule* ihould be oeetuionalli/ giveti to ehil- 
tkm for the eonduct of their undtrttmiding in th purmit of 
truth. 
The following are a few einmpleB of tbia kind : 
Before commenoing any inquiry, »trip your mind uf 
all prepossessions, prejudices, or hastily formed opinions, 
and yield yourself freely and dispassionalely to the 
force of truth. Earnestly seek the truth. Never argue 
in support of opinions which you do not believe; for 
the habit of fake reasoning distorts ami warps the soul, 
and tends to confound all diatinction of right and wrong: 
let the love of truth be your ruling principle. Remem- 
ber, that you are responsible, as well for your opinions 
and judgments, as for your actions and conduct, 
h delgna to come, 

I Weigh well the validity of your arguments, or, it 
may be, the accuracy of your processes of investigation. 
Never form hasty conclusions; always ask yourself, be- 
fore you have come to a final decision, — Is there no 
other view of the case wliich is as feasible as the one 
which 1 have taken ? 

See that your axioms, or first truths, may be fairly 
ranked as such. You may explain first truths, but you 
cannot prove them. 

Be watchful relative to the authenticity of facts. In 
[ the formation of your opinions, and In the regulation of 
r cooduct, give a due weight to all the facts which 
ought to influence your decision. 
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Take care that yonr asHuraption, or it may be yonr de- 
finitioD, does not include the truth of the proposition 
which 18 to be proved. Reraeiiiber that the converse of 
an established proposition may not be true. 

Clearly distinguish between an illuBlration of a tnith 
and a deraonstration of it. Bear in mind that facts 
may either illustrate the truth of a pnnciple, or they 
may prove the truth of it. In reasoning from analogy, 
inquire whether there exist any points of difference be- 
tween the analogous cases, which may make the prin- 
ciple of reasoning inapplicable. 

^^ ON IHK CULTIVATION OF WIT AND INVENTION. I 

^B Wit is only a peculiar form of reason: wit is reason 1 
^fXeroiaed in search of grotesque resemblances between 
things apparently dissimilar. The decisions of judg- 
ment, which is another form of reason, are slow — those 
of wit are rapid; but the heavy thnnder clouds of judg- 
ment not unfrequently burst forlh in the lightning 
flanhes of wit. The passage from the settled gravity of 
philosophy to the electric gaiety of wit, is easy and not 
unnatural. Great philosophers have generally been re- 
markable for their wit. The earliest shoots of intel- 
lectual growth are witty. It would be well if the 
teacher would try to enliven the dull routine of school 
duties by occasional sallies of wit and humor. His ex- 
ample would soon be followed by his pupils, for nothing 
glances from mind to mind more rapidly than the flashes 
of wit: such intellectual efforts are singularly procre- 
ative — one witty Idea soon doubles and triples itself. 
Wit and humor, like gleams of sunshine, shed gladness 1 
and joy over a claea of children. The great object of -j 
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DiviDe benevolence, says the venerable Dwight, la the 
happiest of His creatures; and he who promotes the 
happiness of a little child for half an hour, is a fellow- 
worker with God. 

Invention, considered with respect to reason, consietg 
in finding out new relations, or in discovering new truths 
from these new relntions, and in pnlting these relattoDs 
in such an order or form as to show how new truths 
arise out of them. 

If schoolmasters would endeavor to foster the devel- 
opment of the inventive powers of their pupils, we might 
have fewer learned, nnproduetive drones, but most cer- 
tainly we should have more inventors. We have known 
boys to make pulleys and other kinds of wheel machines, 
electrical machines and other sorts of experimental 
apparatus. Boys soon acquire such a passion for con- 
struction and invention that they would rather spend 
their market half-pence in the purchase of the materials 
for construction than in sweetmeats. 

In order to cultivate the inventive powers of children, 
the teacher, after having supplied tliem with facts, 
might occasionally throw out suggestions like the fol- 
lowing: Cnuld you make auything of paper to illustrate 
the construction of the smoke-jack, or the wind-mill, 
Ac? (Jan yon make a cone, &g., out of card-paper 1 In 
bow many different ways could you divide the ground 
floor of a house into three equal apartments i* How 
would you join three pieces of wood together so as to 
make a model of the prinuipal rafters of the roof of a 
bouse ? What would be an improvement lothe common 
snuffers, &c,, i&c.l Uow would you join, without glue, 
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in the siiupleat manner, two pieces of wood ao as to 
form & X a'l"a''«' ? And ao on. 
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M AN was originally created after tije image of hia Orea* % 
tor, in knowledge and bolineaa: this was absolutely ' 
neeesaary, iu order that the creature should become the 
worahipper of the Creator; for we can only have a 
knowledge of God by the contemplation of Hia own 
image aa it is reflected from our houIb. The fall of man 4 
has neither eradicated any principle from hia aoul, nor 1 
implanted any new one. This disastrous moral catas- | 
tropbe haa deatroyed the balance of the vaiioua moral ■ 
and intellectual faculties by giving a preponderance to J 
what we call thet malevolent and animal propensities over I 
the intellectual and moral onea. One great object of I 
teaching should be to restore, under the blessing of God, , 
the various faculties of our nature to their firat condition, 
of purity and harmonious action, by stimulating the 
intellectual and benevolent affectiona, by curbing the 
undue activity of the aelHah and animal propensities, 
and by directing them to their original ends and objects. 
There is no principle in our nature which, under the 
blessing of God, may not be directed to what is good. 
In like manner, the fall of man haa neither eradicated 
any law or principle in physical nature, nor given birth tQ I 
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or Bupplemental |»Tinciple: it merely destroyed 
the balance of the various laws operating in nature, by 
giving an uodue preponderance to the operation of cer- 
destructive or rather corrective agencies, Tlie 
Btorm and the wbirlwind, which at present frequently 
ipread havoc and desolation over the earth, and the 
noisome weeds, which frequently infest the soil, become 
evils only from their undue preponderance. But the 
providence of God, co-operatiiig with the labor of man, 
which can make the wilderness to blossom as the rose, 
which can make the dark and howling regions of the 
earth become radiant with joy and gladness, can also 
illuminate and purge those dark and foul recesses in the 
human soul, which have become the seat of gloomy and 
demoniacal passions. The same beneficial influence, co- 
operating with Ihe better n ature of humanity, which can 
convert whatever is apparently evil in the external world 
into its original usefulness, can also divert the current 
of our evil tendencies into a right channel. The pas- 
sions of suspicion, anger, hatred, and revenge, which 
arm the midnigfat asBassin with the dagger or the poison 
cup, may be legitimately directed to the detection of 
error, to the denunciation of vice, or to the punishment 
of crime. " Woe unto you," says He who had no guile, 
"Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, wbich indeed appear beautifully 
outward, but are within full of dead men's bones, and of 
all uncleannesa." The love of self, which, in the form 
of selfishness, is really the most fruitful source of the 
moral evils which at present exist in the world, may 
become the mainspring of religion ; — " Why will ye die I 
O house of Israel." Pride, or the consciousness of 
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power, which often leads us to despise what is huioble 
and to oppress what is weak, may shield us from the 
iiieanncBS of falsehood, or raise us above the contami- 
natioQ of folly. Rashaeys and temerity, which ofteo 
result in misery to ourselves, and in discomfort to onr 
friends, may assume the form of that high-toned moral 
courage which is one of the most essential elements of 
true greatness. Ambition, combined with inflexible 
purpose, which like a giant in its strength tramples upon 
whatever stands in its path, and ruthlessly sacrifices all 
that ia great or holy at its shrine, may lead ua to glory 
in what is good, and to esteem it a greater honor to be 
a door-keeper in the house of God than to be a dweller 
in the tents of sin. The love of approbation, which in 
its vitiated form manifests itself in a vain and heartless 
display of our own powers, may, Under properguidance, 
stimulate us to merit the approbation of the good and 
great, and above all to seek the approbation of God and 
our own conscience. The man whose soul has been ex- 
panded by philosophy and sublimated by virtue and re- 
ligion, possesses the same faculties as the being whose 
soul has been cramped and enervated by ignorance, and 
corrupted and debased by crime. What a contrast 
between two things possessing th<t same elements I the 
one ia like the sparkling and indestructible diamond, 
radiant with all the hues of heaven's own light; the 
other is like the charcoal, black, crumbling, shapeless, 
and worthless. The great business of education, there- 
fore, is not to eradicate any principle of our nature, but 
to direct all our faculties towards their proper objects — 
to foster what is good and to check the development of 
what may tend to evil. 
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All the moral faculties, without exoeptlon, Bhould be 
trained from the earliest infancy; for they maaifeat 
themaelveB at a much earlier period than the higher 
faculties of intellect. " Train a child," aaja the iDspired 
writer, "in the way in which he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it." The moral training 
of a child is, of course, best conducted by his pareati, 
and especially by his mother. Home ia the proper sphere 
of moral training; the earthly parent possesses, in this 
respect, the delegated authority of the heavenly Parent; 
and any system of school education which seeks to 
ignore this heaven-stamped authority, must be bad, not 
only in its principle, but also inexpedient and errone- 
ous in its practice. But do parents undertake this 
sacred duty? or are they always willing to perform it 
in an efficient manner? If parents do not (and we fear 
that many of them in the present state of society fail 
far short in this respect), is the teacher qualified, or is 
he authorized, to undertake the sacred function ? The 
question is difficult to answer when put in this com- 
prehensive form. At leasi;, however, we may safely aay 
that he may fairly endeavor, to the best of his abilities 
and opportuuities, to educate the child placed under his 
care in those gi-and and essential truths of morality and 
religion which are recognized by the great body of the 
people in this country. But the teacher should always 
endeavor to enlist the co-operation of the parents, in 
traiuing the moral faculties of their children. There are 
few parents so far sunk in ignorance and crime, as to 
remain callously indifferent to the remonstrance of a 
teacher relative to the future well-being of their own 
children. What parents would desire that their own 
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moral degradation should he perpetuated in their I 
children ? The instinotive and disiiitereated love of the ' 
parent concecrates every moral lesson which he may 
give to his ofiEspring, No school teacher can possibly 
place himself in the same attitude in relation to his pupil. 
"There is a love of offspring," says the eloquent author 
of the Natural History of Entliusiasm, "that knows no I 
restrictive reasons; that extends to any length of I 
personal suffering or toil; a feeling of absolute self-re- 
nunciation, whenever the interests of children involve a 
compromise of the comforts or tastes of the parent. 
There is a love in children in svhich self-love is drowned; 
a love, which when combined with intelligence : 
firmness, sees through, and casts aside, every pretext of ] 
personal gratification, and whicb steadily pursues the 
highest and roost remote welfare of its object, with the 
determination at once of an animal instinct, and of a well 
considered, rational purpose. There is a species of love 
not liable to be worn by time, or slackened, as, from 
year to year, children become less and less dependent 
npon parental care: — it is a feeling which poMsesses the 
energy of the most vehement passions, along with the 
calmness and appiiancy of the gentlest affections; a 
feeling purged, as completely as any human sentiment 
eati be, of the grossness of the earth : and which seenu i 
to have been conferred upon human nature as a sample i 
of emotions proper to a higher sphere." 

The moral and religious training of children would be 
greatly advanced if our clergy would frequently address 
parents from the pulpit, on the best methods of con- 
ducting home education; and also if the teacher, along 
i|pith the plergyman, would frequently visit the parents I 
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of hia pupils, with the view of ehowing tbem how to 
proceed with the training of their children at home. 



L All moral iraitMtg ihottld bt hattd lyion religion. 



me. I 



Avaont, that hpartleas secular syBteoi of trj 
which would inculcate moral precepts apart from thi 
Bubltme and soul-inspiring doctrines of revelation! Be- 
gone, with your tape-line and sciesors, we do not want 
morality doled out to us by the measure! Begone, thou 
sneering spirit of scepticism, with all your fine-spun 
moral theories of expediency, brought forward to sup- 
plant the sublime doctrine of salvation by faith; you 
cannot disguise your cloven foot! Begone from the land 
of honest old England — Christian England; destroy not 
the quiet happiness which reigns in her hearths and 
homes! Back to sceptical France, if you please; if not 
there, then back to your native hell, and leave God-fear- 
ing teachers to do God's work! 

Away with those false metaphysics which would per- 
suade us that the idea of God is too subtle for the mind 
of a child. Its heartless proponnders, no doubt, gauge 
the capabilities of the virgin soul of the child by their 
own narrow, sin-scorched natures. A more expansive 
and practical philosophy tells us that there is no concep- 
tion which more easily assimilates ib^elf to the infant 
soul, than the idea of the Creator. The idea of God is 
directly manifested to us through His Spirit. The Spirit 
of tiod, where is it? where is it not? It pervades ftll 
matter and all space; but it specially manifests itself in 
the sanctified human soul, in the form of the third per- 
son of the glorious Trinity; and we are told, by Christ, 
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that the kingdom of heaven will be especially compoBed 
of little childreo. 

II. ITte teacher should, above ail ihingt, euUwaie the senti' 
menli of ven/iTdtion and faith. 

Children instinctively venerate what is great and holy; 
and that teacher is gnilty of the grossest impiety, who 
does not foster and develop, on all fitting occasions, the 
devotional affections of his pupils. There is sc;ircely any 
subject of instruction without having its religious bear- 
ing. Besides the direct and positive religious instruction, 
usually given in our schools, the good teacher will avail 
himself of every incidental opportunity for inculcating 
moral and religious duties. The wisdom and goodness 
of God, as manifested intheworks of His hands, afford 
one of the best means for cultivating the devotional 
sentiments of children;— the adaptation of the structure 
of animals to their instinct, and to their habits of life, — 
the relations of the great physical laws to each other, 
and to the essential purposes of vegetable and animal 
life, — the intimate connection between the laws of the 
physical and moral world, — all these, and many other evi- 
dences of divine wii^dom and goodness, are highly 
calculated to foster and develop the devotional senti- 
ments of children. 

The love and fear of God should be made the main- 
spring of all their actions. Children should be taught 
to do good, because it pleases their Father which is in 
heaven, and to avoid what is evil, because it offends 
Him. There is no sure anchor for the human soul but 
that infantine faith in the love and goodness of God, 
which exhibits itself in the following forms: faith 
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God's providence; — faith in His promiBCB, i-a revealed 
in His holy word; — faith in His Son Jesus Christ for 
salvation;— faitli in the moral government of God, and 
that, under this government, Boeiety is advancing towards 
the inillenium period, when Jmnianity will have aohieved 
for itself thut intellecttia! and moral emancipation from 
the thraldom of ignorance, and from the slavery of sin, 
which proplieta have foretold, and of which inspired 
poets have sung. 

Teachers ! instruct your children how to pray. Won- 
derful arrangement of divine mercy ! the tones of that 
feeble child's voice ascencJ from earth to heaven, and 
rising far beyond the visible universe, they reverberate 
through the mansions of the blessed and reach the ear 
of Divinity; and God, well pleased with that little child, 
deigns to answer the prayer ! That prayer descends to 
the lowest depths of hell, and makes the damned to 
gnash their teeth. Teachers ! a poor, guilty child of 
earth tells you to (each your children to pray; but the 
admonition should not come with less force on account 
of the UDWorthiness of the being that gives it, inasmuch 
as you may regard it, should you think proper, as the 
tribute which an unauthorized layman pays to religion. 

HI. Teacher* ihovld constantly cultivate the benwoltnt affae- 
tions of chUdrm. 

The exercise of the benevolent affections affords us 
one of the purest and highest sources of pleasure. Chil- 
dren should be shown that it is their interest, as well as 
their duty to love one another, — to be kind, forbearing, 
and forgiving In their tempers, — and to be ever seeking 
to promote the comfort and happiness of their com- 
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panions in preference to their own gratification. Tell 
them that when we pray to God (in our Ivord's prayer) 
to forgive us our treapasses, tliat same pi-ayer bases the 
petition on the assumed fact that we forgive them that 
trespass against us. But goodness of heart should not 
only proceed from virtuous impulse, — it should also be 
sanctified by proper motives: children should be taught 
to love one another, because love is the fulfilling of the 
law, — because God is love — ^beeause He has manifested . 
His love iu their creation, in their preservation, and in 
their redemption. 

Tht aehool-roam should be a hiippy place. That school is 
little better than a pandemonium, where the boys are 
allowed to quarrel and fight with one another. Malice,. 
cruelty, and all vindictiveness of character, .ire a perpet- 
ual source of misery to their possessor, as well as to all 
with whvm he comes in contact: on the contrary, gen- 
tleness, forbearance, and mercy, diffuse joy and glad- 
ness throughout the whole school. 

"Tbequallly or nieruyia not atralned; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon tlie place benestti: It is twice blessed; 

It blessetli hjm that Elves, and hloi that tahes! 

'Tia DilKlitleatlnIhe mightiest; it bi 

Tlie throned inonarcb better than hi 

Hi9 sceptre ahowa the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majeaty. 

Wherein dotli sit the dread and tear of kings. 

But mercy Is above this sceptered sway. 

It la enthroned in the hearta of klaga, 

It Is an attribute to God Himself: 

And earthly power doth tb«D show Ukest God's, 

When mercy seasons Justice, Therefore, Jew, 

Tiiough Justice be thy plea , eonaldcr tlila— 

Thatlothe course ol justice, m 
Wb 
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Good-natured children are al ways cheerful and happy, 
and ibey become a source of happinees to all their com- 
panion§; but ill-natured, epiteful children beoome the 
plague-apote of a school,~they make everybody about 
them miserable. A happy, cheerful diepogition ie not 
ouly salutary as regarda ite moral influence, but it ie also 
one of the most indispensable conditions of intellectual 
progreBB, 

IT. The betuvolent afeetioni, ai tuell at all the other moral 
faeultiet, tkould be euUivaUd ao at to beoome habitt of action. 

We have already explained the importance of estab- 
lishing right habits of thought as well as virtuous habits 
of action; we have here only further to reiterate that, 
in order to establish habits of virtue and religion, the 
teacher should constantly enforce the performance of all 
important duties at their proper time and in their fitting 
place; for it should always be borne in mind that the 
neglecting to perform any duty at the time assigned 
for it, tends to weaken the babit which we wish to 
establish. 

V. The teacher ntuit educaie the moral Jacultiet 0/ hit pupili 
by hit example at well at by hit preoeptt. 

Example bears tbe same relation to moral science that 
experiment docs to physical science: you cannot thor- 
oughly teach abstract priiiciples without giving them a 
tangible form, — "a local habitation and a name." A 
teacher's life and conversation should, in all respects, 
become the living form and embodiment of bis precepts. 

But the discrepancy between our precepts and practice 
has assumed the form of a common adage, " Do a 
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and not aa I do." The teaclier, of all men in society, 
should he the moet watchfuL He necessarily impresses 
the leading features of his own moral charauter upon his 
pupils. What an awful reeponeibility this involves! 
What a moral powev he wields for good or for evil 1 
Each grain of truth or falsehood which be sows in the 
field of his labor will multiply itself indefinitely through- 
out eternity. 

No motion or dynamical action can be lost in the 
physical world; so in like manner, in moral dynamics, 
the results of our actions will flow on through indefinite 
ages; what finite mind can investigate that mora! for- 
mula which shall express the remote bearings of a single 
example of vicious conduct ! Every moral precept given 
by a teacher to his class, and every act performed by 
him before his class, will live long after he is dead, and 
will perpetuate itself a thousaud-fold in distant ages. 

How awful is the responsibility of the teacher ! Every 
wrong word uttered by him, and every improper act 
done by hira, will, as regards its remote consequences, 
be recorded again and again in the doom-book of God, 
there to stand as damning blots against him till the 
great day of reckoning ! 

The thistledown from a single thistle, if left unchecked, 
wilt soon spread the weed over a whole district. A 
single plague-spot is suflicient to give rise to the con- 
tagion which may de]>opulate a city. In like manner, 
one symptom of moral corruption in the personal char- 
acter of a teacher may be the cause of amoral contagion 
, which shall spread far and wide, and influence the des- 
inies of future ages. 

The teacher should beware of acquiring any habits 
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culculatcd to provoke ceusorious remarks. Children are 
keenly alive lo any defects or imperfections in their 
teacher. It ia almost impossible for any teacher to ap- 
pear what lie really is not, before his pupils; his weak- 
nesses arc sure to become a matter of ridicule, and his 
faults a subject of censure; and it would be well if the 
evil stopped here; but it does not, for children insen- 
sibly, and even in spite of their better feelings, imitate 
the manners aud cotiduct of their superiors in knowledge 
and station: to laugh at folly does not sliield us from ita 
attack, and to animadvert upon wh.it is vicious is no 
guarantee that we are raised above its contamination. 
We have sometimes heard conversations like the follow- 
ing going on amongst school-boys; — 

"I say, Tom, what a fine white choker teacher has 
got." 

"Do you think that he washed his face this morning?" 

"To be sure he did, but he has stuffed his nose into 
his suuff-box." 

" Don't you think, Jim, that you could give the lesson 
r M well aa master, if you had that book of his ? " 
I "How slow master speaks." "Hold your tongue, 
man; don't you see that he is thinkine what he'll say 
next ? " 

" I do believe that master was a drinking last night, 
for he's half a sleep while he's a talking." " How very 
polite. Why don't you return the nod of the gentle- 

" Do you think he could do that sum without the key, 
which he always peeps into when he's puzzled f " 
"Don't yon think that master would give a better 
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lesson without that bit of paper, which he's always a 
looking at ? " 

"1 wonder where he copied his notoe from." "Do 
you see that there little book that ie lying on big desk? 
Well, he took them from that, for I saw him while we 
were saying our tables." 

" I don't care about being late for school; — teacher ia 
often late himself." 

" What a raging passion master sometimes puts him- 
self in; I wonder if he would like to be struck with a 
stick as he sometimes strikes me." 

"How awfully long teacher makes the prayers. Do 
you think that he could pray without the book?" "I 
don't understand the prajere: they seem to be written 
lor men and women, and not for little boys like us," 

" Teacher never called once upon me, for all the time 
I was ill." 

"Do you know where teacher goes to of a night P 
He goes to the cricketer's suppers; I saw hira once 
myself coming out of the 'White Hart' late of a 
night." 

Our moral duties may be classed under three heads, 
viz.: (1) our duty to ourselves; (2) oar duty to our 
neighbor; and (3) our duty to our God. To treat this 
subject adequately, or to give all the rules and maxims 
by which our moral faculties may be cultivated, in rela- 
tion to these duties, would more properly belong to a 
treatise on ethics, rather than to a work on school edu- 
cation. There are, however, three cardinal school virtues 
which demand the special attention of every school- 
master: these cardinal school virtues are (1) Tnithful- 
aess; (2) Honesty; and (3) Humility. 
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OS THE cn-TTTATIOX OF TBUTHSTXBK8S, ^^^H 

TratbftilDesa ts said, by Professor Moseley, to be the ° 
great central pillar of the school- room. All cases of 
falsehood and deceit should be promptly denoaoced, and 
e»en the slightest evidence of prtvaricalioD, cunaiog;, or 
hypocrisy, shoald be nnmaeked and exposed to reproba- 
tion. The concealment of truth is, in many cases, as 
great a crime as a direct falsehood. Boys too readily 
fall into a habit of adhering to the truth as regards the 
letter, but yiolate it as regards the spirit and intention. 
Id such coses, the teacher should carefully explain to 
his pupils the true character of a lie; — that they tell a 
lie whenever they aay anything, or do anything, with the 
inlention of deceiving others. Mr. A. entered his school 
one day, and found what appeared to him to be a piece 
of cotton rag pinned to the coat-tail of one of the boys, 
but which was, in reality, a piece of flannel. " Who I 
pinned that bit of rag to this boy's coat-tail ?" Raid he 
to his class; but no boy bad moral courage enough to 
answer him. He looked round bis class, and observed 
the evidences of guilt in the countenance of little 
Tommy Teaser, who was always the ringleader in all 
BOrls of spiteful pranks. "Now, Tommy," said Mr. A., 
"tell mc the truth; did you pin that cotton rag to this 
boy's coat-tail ? " " Please, sir," answered Tommy, " I 
did not pin any cotton rag to his coat-tail." Mr. A. was ' 
not satisfied — he felt confident that the boy had told a i 
falsehood; but being always very careful in making any 
direct charge of falsehood without a full evidence of the 
r fact, he patiently and cautiously made further inqniriea. ' 
"Please, sir," at length said a little boy, "it is a bit of 
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llanDe], not a cotton rag." " Oil, Uiat is it," said Mr, 
A,, " and Tommy Teaser tried to deceive me by appar- 
ently adhering to the letter of the fact, while he lied in 
spirit and intention. Now, my boyfl, he has not onl^' 
practised a piece of deception upon me, but he has also 
lied to himself by attempting to silence his 
science. Do always remember, my children, that you 
tell a lie when you say or do anything with the intention 
to deceive others, I propose, as .1 punishment for this 
great crime, that Tommy Teaser shall not be allowed to 
enter the play-ground for the next two days. Do you 
not consider that this punishment isonly lit and proper ?" 
" Yea, sir," was the response of the class. 

We should endeavor to keep, as far as possible, all 
temptations to lying and deceit out of a child's way. 
The fear of puuisbmeut, the love of gain and the love 
of approbation arc the great causes of lying in the 
school-room. Whenever temptations to lying are una- 
voidably incurred, the teacher should be more than usu- 
ally careful and watchful. When a boy, for example, 
is suspected of having committed a fault, it may not be 
wise to aHkhim the direct question, — ''Did you do this?" 
for in such case a great majority of timid boys would 
most certainly tell a falsehood in order to shield them- 
selves from punishment; lying is most frequently a 
cowardly act. Again, in the conducting of school ex- 
aminations, great care and delicacy should be observed 
to PBKVKNT the boys from practising any deceit: here 
the love of approbation h the chief temptation to the 
practice of falsehood or deceit, as the case may be. The 
teacher should frequently illustrate the evil consequences 
of lying, by stories and anecdotes: the fable of the 
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Shepherd Boy and the Wolf" is an escellent example. 
The teacher should in all things be an examplo to hie 
pupils in honesty and truthfulness. He shoiild espec- 
ially guard againt^t disingenuous concealment of his own 
ignorance, or that ridicuJons pretension to univerBal 
knowledge which too often leads him to mystify what 
he cannot explain. The best apology for ignorance is 
the acknowledgment of it; and the highest practical 
lesson of truthfulness is the candid confession of error. 
Nothing can he more beautiful than the reciprocal con- 
fidence and trust which subsist between the honest 
teacher and his truth-loving pupils. But if one link in 
the chain of confidence be broken, the whoie is des- 
troyed. " When once a child detects you in equivoca- 
tion," observes Miss Edge worth," you lose his confidence; 
hia incredulity will then be as extravagant as his former 
belief was gratuitous. It is in vain to expect, by the 
roost eloquent manifestoes, or by the most secret 
leagues offensive and defensive, to conceal your real 
views, sentiments and actions from children. Their 
interest keeps their attention continually awake; not a 
word, not a look, in which they are concerned, escapes 
them; they see, hear and combine with sagacious rapid- 
ity: if falsehood be in the wind, detection hunts her to 
discovery. Honesty is the best policy, must be the 
maxim in education, as wel] as in all the other affairs of 
life." 

It is almost impossible to conquer the hateful habit of 
lying and prevarication after they have been confirmed 
by long practice. So rema,rknb]e is the habit amongst 
B large body of the laboring population in this country, 
that they really feel a pleasure in deceiving people, and 
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regard a well-told falsehood aa the very highest evideno»< 
of superior iatellect. * 

The following graphic description of the characttr of 
the Irish laborer may be regarded as the type of cun- 
ning and deceit which exists amongst the uneducated 
classes of all eountriea: — 

" All who are governed by any species of fear are dia- 
posed to equivocation. Amongst the lower class of Irish 
laborers and tmdtr-tmanti, a class of people who are 
much oppressed, you can scarcely meet with any man 
who will give you a direct answer to the most indifferent 
question; their whole ingenuity, and they have a great 
deal of ingenuity, ia upon tie qui vke with you the 
instant yon begin to speak: they either pretend not to 
hear, that they may gain time to think, whilst you re- 
peat your question, or they reply to you with a fresh 
question to draw out your remote meaning; for they, 
judging by their own habits, always think you have a 
remote meaning, and they never can bBlieve that your 
words have no intention to ensnare; simplicity puzzles 
them much more than wit. For iuslanee, if you were to 
ask the most direct and harmleas question, as, 'Did it 
rain yesterday ?' The first answer would probably be, 
' Is it yesterday you mean ?' ' Yes, yesterday 1 ' ' No, 
please your honor, I wasn't at the bog at all yesteiday, 
— wasn't I after setting my potatoes?' 'My good 
friend, I don't know what you mean about the bog; I 
only asked you whether it rained yesterday?' 'Please 
your honor, I couldn't get a car and horse any way, to 
draw home my little siraw, or I'd have the house 
thatched long ago.' 'Cannot you give me a plain 
answer to this plain queation — Did it rain yesterday ? ' 
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*Oh snre, I wouldn't i;o tell jonr honor n He about the 
matter. Sorrah much it rstined yesterday after twelve 
o'clock, barring n few showers.' 

" OppresBton aod terror neceMarily produce meanness 
and deceit in all climates, and in sill ages; and wherever 
fear is the governing motive of education, we must 
expect to fiud in children a propensity to disBimulation, 
if not confirmed habits of falsehood. Look at the trite- 
born Briton under the government of a tyrannical peda- 
gogue, and listen to the language of mhom truth; in the 
whining tone, in the pitiful evasions, in the stubborn 
falsehoods which you liear from the school-hoy, can you 
discover any of the innate dignity of soul which is the 
boanted national characteristic? Look again; look at 
the same boy, in the company of those who inspire no 
terror; in the company of his school- fellows, of his 
friends, of his parents; would you know him to be the 
same being ? Qis conntenance is open, hts attitude 
erect, his voice firm, his language free and fiiient, his 
thoughts are upon his lips, he speaks truth without 
effort, without fear. Where individuals are oppressed, 
or where they believe that they are oppressed, they 
combine against their oppressors, and oppose cunning 
and falsehood to power and force; they think them- 
selves released from the compact of truth with their 
masters, and bind themselves in a strict league with 
each ©ther; thus school-hoys hold no faith with their 
school-masters, though they would think it shameful to 
be dishonorable amongst one iinother," 
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Picking and stealing is peculiarly the besetting sin of 
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the childrpn of the poor. When » boy lias once ao--] 
quireH this odious habit, it is almost impossible to cure 
him of it. The slightest evidences of dishonesty should 
be promptly checked. The teacher should frequently 
show, by examples, how petty acts of pilfering lead to 
the gallows. He should promptly and carefully cheot 
all the incipient forms of dishonesty, such as the im- 
proper use of the property of others; the dispositioii to 
defraud others of their just claim; and so on. While 
the teacher should never allow his boya to think that he 
suspects them capable of dishonesty, at the same time 
he should not throw temptation unnecessarily in their 
way. The .idage, " Suspect a man, and you make him a 
rogue — trust him, and you make him honest," should be 
acted upon with caution. The temptations to dishonesty 
iu the school-room chiefly ori^^inate in an undue love of 
property; in the love of luxuries; in the want of the 
necessaries of eristence; and in malevolence of disposi- 
tion. In trying to keep children honest, the teacher 
should look well to the motives which may be opemting; 
to lead them into the commission of crime, and they 
should be dealt with accordingly. 
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HUMILITY 4 

The virtues of humility and docility form the bright- 
est and most lovely ornaments in the infant chamcter. 
They not only tend to promote the order and discipline 
of a scliool, but they, at lh« same limn, induce that 
happy condition of mind which is most favorable for 
the acquisition of knowledge. On the contrary, auper- 
ciliousness and conceit are not only the most proliflo 
RgqrceB of disorder and disorganization in a school, but 
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they, lit the same lime, not nnfreqncntly ent&iJ upon 
tbeir posBesBors the irremediable doom of stationary 
ignoranoe. Conceit is the most enfeebling of ail our 
paBsions, snd little hope can beentertaiued of that boy's 
future car'-er in life, who indulges himself with tbe fal- 
lacious idea that he has arrived at the ne pint ultra of 
knowledge. 
, I, In order to f otter a tpirit of humility, the teacher should 
tihow his pupils some of the mighty results whicli men 
of science have achieved; he should show what inscrut- 
able mysteries there are still in naliire, which have 
hitherto baffled the coniprehengion of the greatest in- 
tellects; he should show them that the greatest philoso- 
phers have always been the most remarkable for humil- 
ity of character — Newton, for ex:imple, who compared 
himself to a little child piclcing up pebbles upon the sea- 
shore; he should tell them of the humility of Jesus, who 
left hia seat on the throne of the universe to take upon 
himself our nature, and closed a life of sorrow by a 
death of agony, that he might restore a guilty world to 
the favor of its offended God. 

II. 1/ the habit of ohedienre be properly euUiealtd, tht ekild 
will promptly and cheerfuUij pirform all the exerekee and dig- 
eharge all duties ageigned to him hy h* teacher. A due atten- 
tion to home exercises, a punctual atteudancis at 
school, and a prompt attention to all tbe class arran^- 
ments, should be constantly and strictly enforced hy 
the teacher. Children should never be allowed to foU 
low their own whims in preference to the commands of 
their, master, nor should they be permitted to depart 
I from the general rules of the school under any specious 
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pretence, without the direct sanctioD of their maater. 
The spoilt child is always seeking lo escape from con- 
trol; and the teaoher should he very careful how he 
allows himself to be swayed by the caprices of the little 
tyrant. The little world of the school-room may be 
regarded as a type of the great world, where there must 
be a supreme ruler and a proper subordination of one 
authority to another, and where the dmy of all is 
obedience to the claims of the ruler. Taking this aspect 
of the matter, a properly organized school, therefore, 
may tend to foster that spirit of obedience and content- 
ment which is 80 intimately connected with national 
peace, order, and prosperity. If children have not been 
vitiated by bad examples or by impi-oper training, they 
will have an instinctive faith in the judgmeut and good 
intentions of their teacher; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, they will eagerly receive bJs instructions, and 
impliciily obey his commands. But if the teacher once 
deceives ihem by praotirting upon their credulity, or if 
he once treats them with harshness or injustice, then 
his power over them is lost forever. Thus, the disobedi- 
ence of children is often the result of improper manage- 
.ment of the teacher. No good teacher will require his 
pupils to perform any iinportaiit duty without showing 
them the reasonableness of that duty; at the same time, 
it must be observed that the highest evidence of docility 
of character is manifested where the pupils promptly 
and implicitly obey the commands of their master. 

CI.ABBEFICAT10N OF SUBJECTS OK INSTRUCTION IN BKLA- 
TION TO THE CtTLTlVATION OF THE INTKLl^UTUAl. AND 
^ XOBAL FACULTIES. 

KBeliqion constitutes the great fundamental hasia 
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upon which all the intellectual and moral faculties 
should be cultivated. 

Writing and Dbawing cultivate the perceptive and 
k imitative faculties, and, if properly taught, tend especially 
I to oullivate the taste and foster a love of the beautiful. 

Mental Aritumettg cultivates the memory and tbe 
powers of conception and reasoning. It also especially 
fosters the habit of promptitude, presence of mind, and 
mental activity. 

Arithmetic cultivates lie reasoning powers, and in- 
duces habits of exactness and order. 

Grammar especially cultivates the memory and the 
conceptive faculties. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy cultivate the 
reasoning powers chiefly in relation to the acquisition of 
necessary truths ; they also cultivate habits of abstraction. 

The Physical Sciences exercise the observing and 
perceptive faculties, cultivate all the reasoning powers 
in the highest degree, and lead us to appreciate the 
force of moral evidence. If properly taught, they also 
foster the sentiment of devotion. 

Poetry and Works of Fiction specially cultivate 
the imagination, the taste, and the moral feelings. 

Biography, History, and NAHiiATivKs specially 
awaken the faculty of atteotion, and cultivate the mem- 
ory, They also exercise t-lie moral affections, and lead 
to the formation of habits of reflection and self-inquiry. 

Music cultivates the taste, and rcflnes and elevates 
the moml feelings. 

Intbllbotual and Moral Phii.osophy cultivate all 
the higher faculties of our nature, and induce habits of 
I abstraction and self-examiiiatioii. 



t 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS AND SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Bystems of instruction, at present in use, are — the 
individual system; the collective system; the monitoritil 
or pupil-teacher system; and the system of home in- 
stmctior). 

These systems may be carried out on any of the plans 
or methoda of giving instruction whicli we have de- 
scribed. The most important of these methods are as 
follows: the synthetic and analytic methods, which may 
be either demonstrative or dogmatic; the interrogative, 
or catechetical method; the simultaneous method, which 
may be employed in the ordinary form of (juestioning, 
or in connection with the elliptical method; the lectur- 
ing method. 



SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCIION. 

I. The Individual and Collective Methods. 

The individual system may be used with advantage 



small Bcbools, especially if it be occasionally associated 
with collective teaching, and in constant co-operation 
with the system of home instruction. By the individual 
system of teaching, the master is more fully abli 
adapt bis instruction to the peculiar capabilities of hiai 
pupils; at the same time, it is not so much calculated t^l 
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j engage their sympathies, or to arouse the principle of 

I emalation, sr ooUectire teaching. Individual teaching 

I may be conducted after any of the leading methods or 

r forms of communicating knowledge; that is to Bay, it 

r may be either synthetic or analytic, demonstrative or 

L dogmatic, lecturing or catechetical, &c. If the upper 

[ Alasses of a school are well supplied with good teit- 

t Woks, individual instmction becomes very effective, 

1 'when it is asBOciated with telf-ifutruetion. In this case, 

the master hae merely to give an occaKiooal glance at 

the work of each pupil, and to give him, time after 

time, such hints as may be required to stimulate him in 

proceeding with bis work. Individual inslnictiou, as it 

is practised in most of our Scoltisli schools, is merely 

snpplemental to the aysterci of home education. Here 

the parents are the real instructors, and the master 

merely directs, controls or tests the progress of his 

pupils, who are to get up tlieir lessons, tasks, &c., under 

the parental authority. 

But, whatever may be the advantages of individual 
instmction, it is utterly impracticable, as a general ays- 
I tem, in the common schools of this country. An easy 
[ process of arithmetic will sltow that a master of a school 
f containing one hundred and twenty children could not 
I give more than five minutes' individual attention to each 
f boy in the course of a fiay ! So that, after all, we have 
i not to consider the abstract question, ^whether the in- 
1 dividual or the collective system is the best; but which 
I of the two systems, under existing cii'cum stances, is best 
I calculated to give the greatest amount op inbtbdo- 

I TION TO THE GKEATBBT iJCJMBSB IN A LIMITED TIME. A 

I modern teacher shows his tact and skill by multiplying 
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and subdividing his power, and by acting on numbers at 
once. The great point to be considered, in the manage- 
ment of a large school, is, not how you may rapidly ad- 
vance a few scholars, but how you xbonld classify, 
arrange and instruct a large onmber of boys, diFFering 
in age, knowledge, and capacity, so as to give the 
greatest amount of instruction to them, as a whole. A 
master who is skilful in the management of numbers and 
who has practised tbe collective system, may teach a 
hundred hoys at one time, on certain subjects, adapted 
for gallery lessons, as efiicieiitly as he could teach one 
boy: and with a proper arrangement of classes, and a 
large blackboard, he could give more efficient instruction 
to a class of twenty or thirty boys, on almost any sub- 
ject of education, than be could give in the same time 
to a single pupil. A good teacher always seeks to em- 
ploy his energies to the greatest advantage: be rarely, -J 
if ever, waiites his strength upon one or two boys; what I 
he does for the benefit of one boy, he does in such a 1 
way as to conduce to tbe benefit of Ins whole class. I 
While he teaches his own class, he, at the same time, I 
directs the movements of half a dosen contiguous classes, 1 
placed under the management of his monitors or pupil- 9 
teachers. The motive power of the master is every- I 
where performing available work: amid the wear and I 
tear of bis various avocations, he economizes the ex- I 
penditure of bis labor, by constantly keeping in view jl 
the principle of acting with the greatest efficiency on 4 
the greatest possible number. Like the machine which I 
drives a hundred spintUes, weaves cloth, blows fur- I 
naces, i&c, he never departs from the great end of bia I 
labor, or for one moment relii-xes his directing and all- I 
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controlling power. But all this requires great skill, 
energy, decision and conscientious perseverance. The 
modern schoolmaster hold a no sinecure's place. 

The collective system of teaching should never be em- 
ployed in schools where the pupils are not properly 
classified. Tlie pupils to whom a cnlleclive Icbbou is 
given, should be nearly about the same stage of mental 
cultnre. 

II. HoMB Education. 
We have already shown that the master of a family is 
God's vicegerent in relation to the education of all the 
mbers of his household ; and that every good teacher 
1 act in co-operation with a proper system of home 
instruction. The school subjects most eligible for home 
study are — religions knowledge, writing, drawing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, and reading lessons. Those 
subjects are best adapted for home eiercises which ad- 
mit of being exactly defined, and of lieing readjly tested: 
boys work the most industriously when they can see the 
results of their labor. Hence it is that drawing and 
arithmetic are the best of all subjects for home study. 
Drawing cards should be given to the pupils to be copied 
at home; and exercises on arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, Ac, should be given them out of text-books, 
which they should be allowed to take home with them. 
The master should always have a certain time set apart 
for reviewing and correcting these home exercises: with 
a proper system of management, a few minutes every 
morning would suf&ce; and occasional hints should be, 
time after time, given to the parents, relative to their 
tlqlies in carrying out the system of home instriictigp. 
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Such a course would not be without ite influence on the ] 
character of the parents themselves. 

We suggest the following, as a routine of home lea- 
sons, for the nptier classes in an elementary school: 

. Drawing and Practical Ge- 
ometry. 

. Definitions of Grammar, 
Grammatical Exercises, 
and Map-Drawing, 

. Arithmetic, or Algebra, and 
Tables. 

(Thursday " ... Texts of Scripttirt 
Writing. 
Friday " ... Arithmetic, Drawing, 



Monday Evening 
Tuesday " 

Wednesday " 
L Thursday " 
IjPriday " 



and 



and 



III. The Pupil-Teacher Sybtbm. 

We regard the piipil-teacli er system as one of tbfl'1 
greatest improvements which liave taken place in modem I 
education. No school, whatever may be its character, I 
should be without pupil -teachers. The advantages of I 
the system are two-fold: (1) It constitutes the 
nursery for schoolmasters. (2) It forms the great ele- i 
ment of the order and organization of a large school, | 
and gives power and efficiency to the whole system of i 
instruction. 

The pupil -teachers should be adequately paid, and the 
master should always set apart a certain time for their 
special instruction, not only in the ordinary subjects of 
technical learning, but also on the subject of method a 
applied to education. The master should register the I 
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progress whicfa they make in the different anbjects of 
instruction, and he should espeuialty note dowD the 
manner in which they teach their classes, in order that 
he may be able to correct their faiilts, and to stimulate 
and improve their teacbiog powers. The master should 
always base his opinion of the teaching power of pupil- 
teachers upon the results of their teaching, and not apon 
any preconceived theory. The master sbouli] keep a 
reijister for recording those results. This registration 
of the results of different uiethods of teaubing will not 
only advance bis own knowledge of method, but will 
also form the proper basis of his criticisms upon the 
lessons given by his pupil-teachers. 

The pupil -teachers should prepare all their lessons, 
and the master should inspect their notes, befor e the 
lessons are given to the children. 



Oi 



IV. Thk Mixed System. 
r best schools are conducted on a mixed system irf 



r^h^J 



instruction, comprebendiag all the leading features of 
the particular systems just described. The peculiar 
combination of the systems must always be determined 
■ by the nature of the school and the peculiar circum- 
Btanoes connected with it. In very large primary schools 
where the pupils can never leach a high standard of 
technical attainment, the system of instruction must 
necess.irily consist .ilmost exclusively of a combination 
of the collective and pupil -teacher systems; but in a 
email school, or where the school is provided with a 
good staff of pupil-teaohei's or assistant masters, the in- 
dividual and home systems of instruction should have a 
greater degree of prominence given to them. The indi- 
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vidnal and home syatems should, if j 

qaently employed in the instruction of the advanced ' 

claBGDB. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

I. Synthetic and Analytic Methods. 

Ab a general rule, tbe syntLetic method is beat adapted 
for elementary instruction. In order to employ ihia 
method with efficiency, the teacher should first analyze 
the subject which he is about to teach, that is to say, he 
should separate it, or subdivide it into its elements or 
parts, and then he should put these elements or parts 
together in such a manner as to conduct the minds of 
hia pupils, step by step, to the general principles which 
he wishes to inculcate or establish. After the teacher 
has given a synthetic development of a subject, he may 
frequently show, with advantage, how the same subject 
may be treated analytically. Demonstrative geometry I 
affords us some of tbe best illustrations of these two J 
methods of teaching. j 

The analytic method of teaching is best used in con- i 
nection with text-books and reading-boolcs. After the I 
pupils have read a certain portion of a book, the teacher t 
may proceed to analyze the subject-matter, by the usual | 
method of interrogation. At the same time we cannot \ 
help observing that a really good master will never J 
allow himself to be fettered with text-books, however I 
good they may be in themselves. A crutch is only use- 1 
ful to the lame and halting; so, in like manner, a text- I 
book is only useful to him who is too feeble to depend .1 
upon his own resources. J 



r 
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These methoda may be frequently used, with advan- 
tage, in combination with each other. The most gen- 
erah rules of education have their exceptions, and, 
therefore, no teacher should blindly adhere to any gen- 
eral rule. 

EXAMPLES OF THE SYNTHETIC AND ANALTTIC MiTrHODS 

OP TBACHIfifl. 

Let US suppose, for example, that the teacher wishes 
to explain to tiis pupils the law of descending bodies; 
then he would proceed in tlio following manner: — (1) By 
the synthetic method. If a stone be let fall from the 
top of a high tower, you will find that it will move more 
and moi-e rapidly as it falls. During the first second of 
its descent it will fall through the space of sixteen feet. 
At the end of the second second of its descent it will 
have fallen through four times sixteen feet; here the 
time is two seconds, and the number of feet is found by 
squaring the 2, and multiplying by 16; that is, tbe space, 
in feet, is equal to 2' X 16. At the end of the third 
second of its descent it will have fallen through nine 
times sixteen feet; here the time is three seconds, and 
the number of feet is found by squaring the 3 and multi- 
plying by 16, that is, the apace in feet is equal to 3' X 16. 
And so on to any number of seconds. You see, then, 
that the number of feet passed over by a falling body 
in any given number of seconds is found by squaring the 
number of seconds and multiplying that result by 16; 
thus, the number of feet passed over by a falling body 
in thiee seooude is equal to nine times sixteen feet, or 
one hundred and forty-four feet. (2) By the analytic 
method. The space passed over by a falling body 
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e with the square of the time; that H to say, the | 
space in feet is equal to the square of the number of I 
seconds of the body's fall multiplied by 16. Thus, in I 
two seconds the number of feet through which the body J 
will fall is equal to 2 squared multiplied by 16, or 64 i 
feet; and so on to any other number of secondi 

Generally speaking, the analytic form is more conciefl i 
than the synthetic. 

II. Intkhrogativk or Catscukticai. Methop. 
The interrogative or catechetical method of teaching' * 
may be used for two distinct purposes; (1) For the 

purpose of examination, or for ainaply testing the pro- 
gress of the pupils. (2) For the purpose of conveying 
instruction: when interrogation is employed in this 
form, we have called it the method of suggestive in- 
terrogation. This method may be used either for indi- 
vidual teaching or For collective teaching: the observa- ] 
tions which we have lo give on this method are especially I 
applied to the latter. 

The niles to be observed in using the method of inter- J 
rogation in these tivo forms, are, in some respects, very 
different. But the following rules are common lo both , 

Peinciplks and Rttles common to the two Fokmb of 

ImT'KBBOG ATI on, 

1. The answer may be simultaneous or individual, 
according to circumstances; but the teacher should al- 
ways tell his pupils when he requires them to answer 
simultaneously, or when individually. When individual 
answers are required, all the pupils who are prepared to 
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answer the questioa nhould hold up their hands; s&d 
then the master should name the boy whom he wishes 
to give the answer; if the boy'a answer be incorrect, then 
the master must call upon another boy; and so on. 

2. The language useil by the teacher should be as 
simple and concise as possible. Every question put by 
the teacher should admit of a definite answer. The 
questions should be adapted to the capabilities of the 
pupils, both as to the matter and language. If a ques- 
tion is not at once understood by the pupils, then the 
master must change the form of language, or he must 
subdivide the question until be is understood. Long 
answers should never bo expected from joung children; 
on the other hand, the more advanced boya should be 
accustomed to express their ideas in good language. 
The teacher should not bo satisfied with indefinite or 
incomplete answers. 

3. Never put queations which simply require a Yet, or 
No, for an answer. 

4. The questions should be given in such an order as 
to form a systematic and progressive development of 
the subject. Rambling questions should never be put 
until the whole subject has been gone over. 

5. Random answering should always be checked; at 
the same time, a due amount of quickness in answering 
should be cultivated. 

6. Children should be accustomed to answer questions 
in their own language. 

1. The subject-matter of a question should be some- 
times varied In form, so as to require a different form 
of language in the answer. As the same facts may be 
viewed in different aspects and relations, the teacher 
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ahoulJ vary the form of hie queBtioEs'so as to embrace 
these different aspects or relations; and lie sliould always 
put tbose questions first which take in the most striking 
or important of these facts or relations. 

8. The pupils should be sometimes called upon to 
question each other. 

9. The teacher should express his approbation when a 
good answer has been given to a question of more than 
ordinary difficulty. 

10. The eye of the teacher should be constantly upon | 
all the pupils in his clasB, and whenever he detects the I 
slightest symptoms of inattention on the part of any of 
them, he should at once put a question to the individual 
on the matter that had just been explained. 

11. Questions should be put at the three following 
stages of instruction: — (1) at the eommencement of the Uuon, 
in order to determine the knowledge of the class on the 
subject upon which the lesson is to be given, to excite 
the curiosity of the pupils, and to enable the teacher to 
adapt his instruction to their knowledge and capabilities ; 
(2) during Ihe Unon, in oi'der to secure the attention of 
the pupils, and to make them more thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject of the lesson ; (3) after the leiion, in order 
to give a general view of the whole subject, and to 
make the pupils fully masters of it. 

Special Rules fob Examinaiton Questions. 

1, The questions should be restricted to the subject of 
examination. The questions should form a strict analy- 
sis of the subject-matter. 

2, The question should not contain any hint or clue to 
the answer. 
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3. Simultaneous answers Bhould never be t»kon ae 
dt^ci(le(] tests of progreee. 

4. Not the slighteiiit assistance sliould be given to the 
pupil in framing liis answer. 

5. In order to give tlie pupils a requisite amount of 
confidence, tbe queslionti should be sliort and easy at 
6rst, and then, as the examination advances, they should 
be gradually increased in difficulty. Herein lies the 
secret tact of a firat-rate e 



Spboial Pbinciples ano Rules relative to Sugges- 
tive Interbogation. 

1, The questions and observations of the master, and 
the answers given by the pupils, should together form a 
sort of conversational lecture. In order to sustain the 
continuity of the lecture, the gradations or steps should 
be easy and natural. The teacher should endeavor to 
make the pupils take an equal share of the lecture. 
Every question, taken in connection with the explana- 
tory remarks which may accompany it, should lead to, 
or suggest, the answer. The teacher should tell his 
pupils so much of a thing, and leave them to find out 
the remainder. The question and its answer should be 
logically connected with each other: (1) the question 
may contain the premises — the answer, the conclusion; 
(2) the question may contain the facta — the answer, the 
generalization or deduction; (3) the question may con- 
tain the ideas — the answer, those ideas differently ar- 
ranged or expressed in another form of language. 

2. The teacher should frequently preface his queations 
with an exposition of facts and principles; but the ques- 
tions themselves should always be so framed as to re- 
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produce the fact^ and principlee in the pupil's own 
language. 

3. The method of BuggestiTe interrogation being es- 
sentially synthetic, the system of question should pro- 
ceed according to a gysteraatic and progressive order ot 
development; that is to say, facts should precede gen- 
eral principles, expositions should go before abstract 
rules, the concrete should lead to the knowledge of the 
abstract, the simple to the complex, the familiar to the 
unknown, and so on. 

4. The teacher should never pass over a question until 
it bas been fully answered. If one boy does not answer 
it, then it should be put to another boy, and so on; and 
if the pupils fail in giving a satisfactory answer, then 
the teacher should go over all the previous steps again, 
adding some fresh explanations, so as to lead them to 
the proper answer. The teacher should never directly 
tell them the answer; he should rather show them how 
to find it out. If the answer given by the pupils is in- 
complete or in any way defective, and yet as good as 
the teacher might reasonably expect from them, then he 
should supply them with the complete answer, taking 
care not to alter the language of the pnpils, excepting 
where it is absolutely necessary. 

6. The questions requiring simultaneous answers 
should be few and exceedingly simple. 

6. The teacher should put the most difficult questions 
to the more advanced boys in the class; and thus make 
them become iustructoi's of those who have made less 
progress. 
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Examples of Good and Bad Examtmation Questions. 
Suppose the pupils of the i^laes to have read the last 
seven vereea of the twenty -sixth chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and that the master proceeds to give the follow- 
ing examination questiODs : 

Quettiont. 

1. Where was Peter when the first damsel spoke to 
him? '*' 

2. What did she say to him ? 

3. What was Lis answer to heri 

4. Did he deny Jesus before all the people? 

5. Where was Peter when the second itamsel spoke to 
bim? 

6. Did he deny Jesas again ? 

I. How did he deny Jesus the second time? 

8. Who uext charged Peter? 

9. What reason did they give him for believing I 
he was one of the followers of Christ? 

10. How did Peter answer them ? 

II. What took place immediately after Peter had 
denied his Lord for the third time ? 

12. Of what did the erawing of the cock remind Peler? 

13. Why did Peter deny our Lord? 

14. What sin did Peter commit, and what aggravated 
this sin ? 

16. What did Peter do when he remembered the 
words of Jesus ? 

16. What caused him to weep bitterly ? 
. Good people are very sorrowful when they find 
n led into ain. What made Peter 



tketo ' 

41 

3ke to 
; iha^n 



t they liave 
BO sorrowful? 



Remarkt on the QuttUoni. 

Nos. 4 and 6 are bad queBtions, for they sirai^iy re- 
quire yes or no for the answer. No. 10 is not a good 
question, for it is not exact enough, and the proper 
answer lo It 've, too long. Nos. 13 and 16 would require 
some explanntions to be given by the teacher. No. 14 
should be given in two distinct questions. JJo. IT ia 
rather too suggestive for an examination question. 

No. 4 sliould be put in the following form; — Before 
whom did Petsr this time deny Jesus? And No. 6 
would be better put as follows: — What did Peter say to 
the maid ? No, 13 might be preceded by a question 
something like the following: — What would they have 
done to Peter if they had known that he was a follower 
of Jesna? And No. 16 might be preceded by the ques- 
tion: — What reminded Peter of the falsehood he bad 
told ? How should people feel when they find that they 
have committed a great »'m ? or, What do people do 
when they feel very sorrowful ? What made Peter so 
very sorrowful? 

Questions on any given portion of the Scriptures may 
be put in a great variety of forma, luore or less eligible: 
thus the text upon which Question 15 ie given may be 
broken into the following forms of questions: — When 
did Peter go out ? What did he do after he went out J 
What were the words of Jesus wbJcb Peter remembered ? 
How many times did Peter deny his Lord before the 
cook crew f And so on. 

EXAMPLBS OF SlTGGBSTlVE InTEBBOGATIONS. 

No. l.~On Pfhr't Denial of our Lord. 
Supposing the same portion of Scripture to have been 
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read, thea the following saggeative questions may be 
given; — 

1. While Peter sat without in the palace of the high 
priest, a damael came unto him. (1) Who came aoto 
Peter? (21 Where was Peter when the damsel came to 
him 't And so on. 

3. This damsel had no good intentions towards Peter, 
She wanted him to be condemned, and put to death with 
Jesu9. What did she say to Peter? 

3. Peter had not the boldness to tell the truth. He 
was afraid to die for his Lord. What answer did he 
Rive to the damsel ? 

4. Wishing, perhaps, to escape further notice, he went 
out into the porch, hut here he met with another tor- 
mentor, for another maid saw him, and said to the peo- 
ple that thronged the porch of the temple, This fiUote 
was also with Jesus of Nazareth. (I) To whom did she 
say this? (2) Where waaPeter when ihis second charge 
was made? (3) What low name did she call Peter? 

5. Peter got more alarmed. He lost all command of 
himself, and added sin unto sin, — he not only again 
denied hia Lord, but denied him with an oath, and spoke 
aliffhiinffli/ oi h\ia. {1] In what manner did Peter this 
time deny Jeaua? (2) What words did he use in refer- 
ing to JeiuB? (3) What sin did Peter here commit, 
besides falsehood ? 

And 80 on throughout the remaining verses. 

M. 2.— On the Diurnal Motion of tha Earlh. 

kSuppose the pupils to have read some single book on 

this subject (see Tate's Astronomy, page 13); then the 

teacher might question them iu the following manner:— 
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Ttaehtr. If I hold au orange before a candle at eight 1 
(this ehould actually be done), how much of the siirfaofl j 
of the orange witl be eiiligbteoed ? 

Teaektr. How mach of the sarface will be in tbeshadeP J 

T. Now, if I turn the orange around, the parts in theJ 
shade will be brought within the light. After I have I 
turned the orange completely around, how much of its I 
surface will have been brought within the light of the 1 
candle ? 

T. How much of the earth's surface does the sun en- 
lighten at one lime ? 

T, By what means is every part of the earth's surface j 
brought within the light uod heat of the sun? 

P. The earth is made to turn around upon its axia in i 
the course of every day. 

7", (Turning a globe around.) Now where la the axis 
in this revolving globe ? Is there a real axis, or ouly an 
imaginary one ¥ 

P. The axis is only imaginary, and it is the line about 
which the globe appears to turn. 

T. What have you now to say respecting the axis of 
the earth ? 

P. That it is the lino about which the earth appears 
to turn, 

T. What are the poles upon the earth ? 

P. The two points where this imaginary axis meets 
the earth's surface. 

T. On what point Is my linger now placed ? 

P. On the North Pole. 

T. (Tracing the equator with his pointer.) What is 
this line called, and how is it placed with respect to the 
poles? 
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p. It is called the equator and lies at the name dia- 
f tanoe from either of the poles.' 

T. How does tlie equator divide the globe ? 

P. loto two equal parts. One is called the northeru 
hemisphere, and the other the southern hemisphere. 

T. Upon what hemispbere is my hand now placed ? 

P. The northern hemisphere. 

T. Is there any other way in which the changes of 
day and night might be produced ? 

'. Yea; the sun might turn around the earth in the 
course of a day. 

T. If a poor woman wanted to roast a joint of m.uttOD 
before the fire, what would she do in order to have 
^ every part equally roasted ? 

'. She would tie a piece of string to the mutton, and 
make it spin around before the fire, 

T. la there any other way in which this might be 
done? Mow think. 

P. The fire might be made to turn around the meat. 

T. But which of these methods is the better ? 

P. The first method, certainly; because it must be 
far less trouble to make the meat turn around before the 
fire, than to make a machine for turning the fire around 
the meat. 
1 T. What would you aay if a man proposed to do this ? 
I P. That, although he might show some ingenuity, 
yet he would be a very foolish person. 

T. Now it ia equally ridiculous to suppose that the 
sun turns around the earth. It is too monstrous for us 
to conceive it possible, thnt Almighty God, who ia the 
fountain of all wisdom and goodness, could effect any 
of His purposes by the agency of means which it would 
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appear unsuitable, even on the part of bis creatures, to' 
employ. 

■ III. The Simultaneous Method. 

In tbk metboil, all the pupils in ibe class are allowed 
to speak at once. Here, in order to aecnre a uniformity 
in the responses, tbe questions put to tbe clasa siiould be 
very short and simple. One great object to be aerved 
by this form of teaching is to give vitality and tone of 
sympathy to tlie class. It alt^o economizes the time of 
the master, by enabling him to direct bis energies to' 
large numbers at once. Ita great defect is that it 
creates noise and confusion in the school, and thereby 
interferes with the instruction that may be going on in 
the other classes. It is best practised, as a means of 
instruction, in connection with the elliptical meihod of 
teaching, and when galtgry leuotu are given to four or 
more classes combined. 

The teacher must guard against the following evils 
connected with the practice of this method: — 

1. Some eager, vain boys will answer before the 
others, 

2. Some boys will defer their answer until they catch 
the answer of the leading boys in the class. 

3. Some boys will remain silent. 

4. There will sometimes be a confusion in the answers, 
especially when the answers ftre too long. 

By a Uttle tact on the part of the teacher, all these 
evils may be guarded against. 

This method may be advantageously used in the ex- 
amination of large classes, when it is requisite that the 
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exomiper eball economize his time. We shall after- 
wartlBhave occasion to notice this form of its application. 

The plan of answering questloDB ainmltanoously is 
altio an excellent way of fixing simple and important 
facts in the memory. The name of a great man, for 
example, is recited aloud by all the hoys of a class, they 
then spell the name aloud, and lantly the master writes 
it apon the blackboard. Thus all their senses are 
brought to bear on the thing to be re member ed,^how 
can they ever forget it? 

There are few subjects which may not be taught with 
tolerable efficiency, in the largest schools, by a well- 
organized method of simultaneous ani^werlng. 

The best course for a teacher to follow is to vary his 
methods of instruction. After teaching for a sufficient 
length of time by the method of suggestive interroga- 
tion, be shoald indulge his pupils with a few simultane- 
ous answers; and then he may close his lesson with 
catechising two or three boys singly before the whole 
class, so that all the boys, if they are disposed to Haten, 
may derive some benefit from the individual instruction. 

ExAUPLK OF Smm-TANEoirs Teaching ajtkk the Cat- 
ECHSTicAL Method, 

Subject of the lesson — Peter's denial of our Lord. 
Matthew, chap, xxvi., verse 69. 

Teacher. Who came to Peter as he sat without in the 
palace ? Pt^ik. A damsel. T. With whom did she say 
Peter was ? P. With Jesus. T. Jesus is said to be of 
a certain place — what place did the damsel name? 
P. Galilee. T. Where is Galilee? P. 'In Palestine. 
T. Point your fingers to it on the map. And so on. 
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The Ellipticai, Form op Tkaohing. 



The advantages of the elliptical form of teaching are 

as follows : — 

1. The ellipsis does not break upon the continnity of . 
■the lesson or narrative, 

2. It is generally more concise than the' usual forms of 1 
question and answer. 

3. It gives a variety of form to the lesson, and to a1 
certain extent relieves that censorious-like character o!% 
catechetical lessons. 

4. It engages the sympathies of the children, and I 
more completely gives to the lesson the character of a I 
common lecture, in which the pupils take a part. 

The following principles and rules should be observed! 
in practising this method of instruction: — 

1. The word or words to be supplied by the pupils 
should be short and easy. At the same time, the word 
to be supplied shonld awaken some intelligence on the 
part of the pupils. 

2. Ellipses should be associated with direct questions, 

3. The word or words to be supplied should not be 
doubtful or ambiguous. Take the following examples: — 

(1). In comparing 6 and 9, some teachers would say, 
" 9 is greater than — ," Here the word to be supplied 
might be any number less than mne; and besides, the 
boys would most likely say -sii without ever thinking 
abont the matter. In this case, it would be better to 
ask the question, " Whether ie 6 or 9 the greater?" 

4. The ellipses should be single words or simple 
phrases. 
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6. Arithmetic, and other Bubjects of this kioil, should 
be rarely taught by the elliptical method, 

6. As a geiieral rule, nn ellipsis should be equivalent 
to a good questioD. (See tho rulee given in relation to 
the suggcBtivc method of interrogation,) Take the 
following; examples: — 
[Tbe words luteuded to be supplied by tbe pupOs, are printed In IWIIcb.] 

(1) "The color of common ink is hlaek." Here tbia 
is equivalent to the question — "What is the color of 
common ink ? " 

(2) " Ink is black." Here the word to be supplied by 
the pupil is doubtful, for it might be red, or liquid, or 
any other property of the ink, 

(3) " When the flame of a candle is applied to hydro- 
gen gas, it will bum." Here this is equivalent to the 
quefltiou — "What will take place when the fiamo of a 
candle is applied to hydrogen gas?" "It will burn." 
Now, in the place of bum, some boys might say, igniU; 
but this variation in the form of the response would 
be rather an advantage than otherwise, provided the 
teacher embraces the opportunity of explaining to his 
pupils how different words may be properly employed 
to express the same idea or thing. 

I EXAUPLES OF THE ElLIPTICAI. MbtHOD OF TEACHING, 

Subject of the lesson — Peter's denial of our Lord. 
Matthew, chap, sxvi., verse 69. "Now, Peter sat with- 
out in the /m^oiM: and a damsel came unto Atm, saying, 
Thou also was with Jetm of Galilee. But Peter, being 
afraid to tell the truth, denied before them all, saying, 
I know not what thou layeat. And when he was gone 
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out of tbe porch, aDotber maid Raw bim, iind sitid unto 
the people collected in the porcb, This /c/fow was also 
with JeBu* of Kazaceth. And Peler, still rijore afraid, 
again datued with an oatJi, I do not know the men," that 
is, he wicke'lly pretended not to know Jttut, And so 

OD. 

IV. Thk CoNSTKucTivE Method. 
This is perhaps the beat form of tht: synthetic method 
of teaching: its fundamental idea is that of progressive 
developuqeot; it, in fact, embodies the essential features 
of all our most approved modcR of [irimarj instruction. 
The first elements of Aritlimetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mechanism, Geography, and Grammar may ite efBoicntly 
taught by this method. 



V. Illubtkativb Method. 



By this method, we convey instrnction to the minds 
of children by means of pictorial represeutBtions, dia- 
grams, models, and experimental illustrations, addressed 
to the senses, or by pictures addressed to the imagiDa- 
tion. 

Pictures may be either deBoriptive or historical, that 
ia, they may depict objects, animals, persons, &c., or 
they may represent soenes and events. A child reads a 
picture as we do a book. Good pictures of animals not 
only give the shape, color, and relative size of the ani. 
mala, but they also represent the peculiar habits of the 
animals. A good picture of a tiger, for example, shows 
a child, at a glance, what are its structure and habits, — 
how it lives, on what it lives, and in what region of the 
earth it Uvea. The child reads the history of great 
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events in a good pictnre, — the grand features of the 
eveniB, the scenes amid which they transpired, the 
characters of the different actors, and so on, all readiiy 
fix themselves in the child's mind. Picture lessons con- 
stitute one of our most important means of primary 
education. On the subject of pictures, as addressed to the 
imagination, see pages 180 and ^39. 

In teaching (sueh subjects as geography and mecha- 
nism), models, and other material aids of instruction, 
are most invahiable. 

Experimental illustrsitionB give the matter-of-fact form 
of abstract laws and principlt 



VI. The Lecturinh Mj^^hod. 



Strictly speaking, a continuous style of leoturinj 
Dot teaching. But when lecturing is accompanied with, 
or followed by, a close course of questioning, it becomes 
an efficient form of instruction, as applied to adults or 
to an educated class of boys. Simple conversational lec- 
tures on the science of common and useful things, illus- 
trated by easy and familiar experiments, bav« con- 
tributed very much to raise the standard of intelligence 
in our elementary schools. The experimental apparatus 
employed in these lectures should be of the most simple 
kind, and, for the most part, constructed out of the 
common articles of household use. Expensive instru- 
ments should never be placed in the hands of ordinarv 
teachers, for the skill requisite for using an instrument 
is, generally speaking, in proportion to the delicacy of 
its construction. It is not desirable, nor would it be 
expedient, if even it were desirable, that teachers should 
become finished manipulators: the great facts and laws 
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of pbysical Beience may always be demonstrated to 
children by the aid of apparatus which is within the 

i-each of almost every rcBpeotable householder. 

VII. MixEi> Method. 

In order to sustain the intereat of children, the teacher 
should vary his methods of instruction. The very best 
metliods, when uniformly followed for any length of 
time, become dull and monotonous, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the pupils cease to feel any interest in the 
lesson. Variety in method, as well ae variety in the 
subject-matter, should form an essentia! feature in all 
school instruction. When the pupils get tired with 
questions, the master tnuet try ellipses; and when tbcy 
get tired with ellipses, he must have recourse to pictorial 
representations, oi' experimental illnstrations, nccom- 
panied with a sort of tete-a-Ute lecture: after having 
changed the methods, in this manner, he may return to 
his first method, for it will then bave regained its 
original freshness. The intelligent teacher should mod- 
ify, arrange, and combine his methods so as to form a 
liarmonious whole suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of bis school. 

On this subject, the author of " The Educator's In- 
Btrnments " observes: — "The evidencing of truth to 
children lays a heavy and continuous tax upon the 
teacher's inventive faculties; for the same lesson, in- 
volving precisely similar principles, however oft re- 
peated, needs the dress of new language, must come 
with new illustration evoked by the various indications 
of the taught; and as nothing so tends to clarify and 
inteueify one's views as looking at them through varied. 
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aD(] harmonizing medin, so nothiuj; will lead to such 
jiiat and clenr uppreitensioTi aa placing the ga.me tmtb 
repeatedly before the young, in language and with 
illustration as if spontaneously called forth at the mo- 
ment." 

VIII, On the Rkpkoditctioj) of Lessons in Wbiting. 

The advanced boj s in a ecIiooI eliould be frequently 
required to reproduce the lessons given to then by the 
master. This plan gives efEuiency to all the methods 
of instruction ordinarily used in our schools; it forms 
an almost necessary adjunct to the method of lecturing. 
We have already fully explained the advaniages to be 
derived from this exercise (see page 146); it is, there- 
fore, only necessary in this place that we should make 
a few remarks respecting the duties of the master, in 
relation to these written exercises, and point out certain 
artifices whereby the amount of his labor may be les- 
sened, without mateiially infringing upon the efficiency 
of the plan. 

After the time alloted to the reproduction of the 
lesson has expired, the mastei' should first ascertain the 
number of boys that have completed (he exercise. He 
should then call upon about half a dozen of these boys 
taken at random, to give their esereises. He then 
assumes that tliese exercises may be taken as average 
specimens of the work of the class, and that the errors 
found in them will give him a tolerably good idea of the 
errors contained in all of the others. He rapidly cor- 
rects the errors and notes down the imperfections in 
these specimens. He then writes the corrected passages 
on the blackboard, and explains to the whole class the 
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nature of the errors and blunders which have been com*^ 
mitted. 

We shall now oonaider, more fully, Bome of those 
artificeft which tend to economize the time and labor of 

the master. 

IX. On gebtain Plans or Abtificks foe Economizing 

THE TlHB OF THE MaSTEB IN THE EXAMINATION OF 

f Classes, oe, itmatbk, in extending andthobougblt 

B> GKOUNDING TUB KnOWLKDGE WHICH TOK PuPILS MAT 
^' HAVE ACQUTRED, 

These plans or artifices should, of course, be altered 
or modified to suit tbe peculiar tastes and capabilities of 
the master. The following examples are given as illus- 
trations of the main features whieh ought to characterize 
all such plans or artifices; these main features are: 

(1) The master should act upon the whoh of the pupils 
of hia class, at once, rather than on indiviifuab, 

(2) He should get all of his pupils to act perfectly in 
concert, or exactly together. 

1. An Sxammatian LtMon on Spelling. 
After requesting, in a cheerfn! tone of voice, all the 
boys in the class lo prepare their slates and pencils for 
writing down the words whicli he is about to give them, 
he recites the words slowly and distinctly. As bo dic- 
tates, word after word, the pupils write them on their 
slates, in the siime order. When the words have been 
all written, ho calls upon the whole class to spell the 
words simultaneously, exactly as they are written on 
their slates, leaving a moment's pause betwwm every 
two consecutive words to allow those who are wron^«R 
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opportunity of placing a mark a teach misspelt word. 
The teacher then requeRts the boys to count the number 
of their errors, and to report the same to him. He next 
gives a rapid glancs at the slates, to Bee that all Is 
right, looking with more care at the slates of those boys 
in whose honesty he has not the fulleBt trust. The 
master will now he able to register the average attain- 
- ments of the class. But if instruction be specially his 
object, he will write upon the blackboard all those 
words which have been misspelled, giving, at the same 
time, such remarks as he may deem necessary, relativ6 
to the rules of spelling, or the quality of the writing. 



1 Arithmetic. 



S. An Mxamination Ltt*on o 
The teacher or examiner recites, in a distinct tone 
voice, the arithmetical problem which 
class to solve. After a sufficient time has been allowed 
them for working out the question, he calls upon those 
boye who have finished to hold up their hands, or, it 
may be, to stand. He then says — "Let all those boys 
hold up their hands, who have the following answer;" 
he then reads out the answer, and at once sees the 
number of boys who have done the question correctly. 
He then desires the boys who have not worked the 
question correctly, to mark the erroneous figures in their 
answers. A rapid glance at a few slates will generally 
be sufficient to act as a check u|)on any unfair dealing 
on the part of the boys. In some cases, it may be ad- 
visable to inspect the slatea of those boys who bad not 
finished the question. But the teacher should be care- 
ful how he gives any countenance to idleness, or how he 
wastes his energies on individuals. If instruction be a 
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speciai object, the problem should be doDe upon the 
blackboard, accompanied with an exposition of prin- 
ciples, i&c. The teacher shoald frequi-ntly call upon the 
more advanced boys to give this exposition. 

Sespeclivt AdvantagM of the three great Methods of Exam- 
matioii. 

There are three great niethods of exstrainatiou, viz.: 
the simultaneous, the individual, and the method of 
written answers. 

1. The simultaneous method of examination awakens a gen- 
eral interest, and takes up little time; but we cannot 
eatity arrive at a correct eatioaate of the attainments of 
the class by the exclusive use of this method. 

2. The individual method of examination is more rigid and 
more to be relied on than the simultaneous method; but 
it takes up more time, and leaves the great body of the 
class comparatively unemployed while each individual 
is being examined. 

3. The method of wittm atiawtre ia the most exact and 
searching of all the methods, while, at the same time, it 
keeps all the pupils engaged; but it is long and tedi- 
ous as regards both the writing of the papers and the 
inspection of them. 

A judicious cixaminer will not fail to avail himself of 

all the advantages arising out of the use of ihe three 

l^fnethods. . 

^m X. Om tiie Pbbfakation of Lbdsons. I 

[- Ko teacher should give a lesson until he has made'l 

himself thoroughly master of the subject. He should 

jtlBO Hx in his own mind how he should treat it, both as 
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to arrangement and method. He ehoiild, generally, 
draw oat a sketch of ihe lesson in the form of notes, but 
he slioiild never refer to these notcp while he is giving 
the lesBon; he ought rather to have these notes fixed in 
his mind before he begins the lesson. His notes sbould 
be concise and methodical; they should form leading 
points in the lesson, with which he should associate the 
leading train of ideas which are to constitute the real 
knowledge to be piven to the pupils. He should not 
confine himself to any set form of language; and his 
qnestioDs, as a general rule, shonid be framed at the 
time of asking them. No teacher should become a slave 
to books or notes while he is giving a lesson; books and 
notes should be the pa8siv«s tools of the master — not he 
the subservient slave of them. 

The master should carefully revise the notes of his 
pupil-teachers; and he should never allow the pupil- 
teachers to give a lesson without they are fully prepared 
to give it with efficiency. He should always place be- 
fore them a high standard of teaching power. Everv 
pupil-teacher should be provided'with a book for enter- 
ing down his notes of lessons. 

The form of the notes of lessons must necessarily vary 
with the nature of the subject, and the age of the boys 
to whom the lesson if to be given. Bitt there are, no 
doubt, certain general principles of arrangement which 
are common lo all subjecle. The following are the notes 
of a lesson on ink, supposed to be given lo the upgier 
class: — 

Notef of a Lesson. 
Subject — Common Ink. 
PttOPRnTiKS;— Llcjuid, blaok, and slightly adliealve. 
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rDsB.— Used tor wiitliiK an wlilte paper. The use depends upon llie prop- 
erties— wliy liquid— why black-why sllelilly adhesive 7 What do wo 
write upon the blackboard with ?— Why we cannot write upon while 
paper with white chalk, &c. 
How M ADR,— Experiment. To a solution of sulphate ollron (green cop- 
peras) add ai aolullon o( nut gnlls— a black precipitate is lomed. 
The addition of same Rum helps lo keep this black substance trom 
faiUug to the bottani, and also to make the Ink adhere to the paper. 
How Til TAKR IKK STAINS OUT, ^Experiment. To the black liquid 
lormed In the laat eiperlnient, add a tew drops ot oialic acid. The 
color is at once deatrojed. 

^^h bealve,— inentlou some things that are adhesive.— Sulphate ol Iron. — 
^^H what it Is like—what It Is compo-sed ot— where it Is lound— and what 
^^^ It Is used (or. Nut galls,— what are their properties— where are tbey 
'- got 7 PreclpilAte— Its meaning. Oxalic add—what It Is, &c..— foond 

in plants. &c. 

When a teacher is about to give a lesson on any pro- 
posed Biibject, his first iiiqniiy should be, "Am I suffi- 
cientiy acquainted with the subject ? " His next inquiry 
should be, " How should I treat the subject ? " If he is 
not sufficiently acquainted with the subject, he should 
at once study it, and seek information upon it. If he 
does not know how to treat the subject, he should at 
once seek information from those who are properly 
qualified to ^ve it. 

When the subject of the lesson requires experiments 
or practical illustrations, he should not spare a little 
trouble or expense to render himself fully qualified for 
the performance of his work. Experimental illustrations 
should be repeated, again and again, until he finds that 
he can perform them with perfect certainty and success. 

XL On the Pkkiodicai, Examination of Classbb and 

TiiE Bbgibtbation OF Progbesb. 

The whole school should be examined at stated inter- 

rsls, with the view of registering the progress of the 
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pupils, and also for the purpose of remodelling the 
clai4Ben. These intervals -will of emirae vary according 
to the circumstances and peculiar relationnof the school, 
but the interval should, in no case, exceed a quarter of 
a year. Whatever may be the period fixed for these 
general examinations, it should be strictly adhered to, 
and the examinattooB and registrations should be thor- 
oughly carried out. When any hoy is found qualified 
to enter a higher class, or, on the other hand, when any 
boy has not kept pace with the progress of his class, no 
feelings of delicacy should prevent the master from 
making the necesaaiy transfer. We shall afterwards 
have occasion to treat of the diflPerent forms of school 
registers. 

XII. On thr Qualifications or the Sohoolmasteb in 

RELATION TO HIS PROFKBHIONAL DdTIES. 

The qualifications of the schoolmaster may be viewed 
in the three following aspects: — with respect lo his 
attainmenta; to bis capabilities; and to his character. 

Thb Tbachbb's Atfainuknts, considehed in kelation 
TO MIS Office. 
The following attainmenta may be considered essen- 
tial to his success as a tencber, whatever may be the 
nature or peculiar character of the school, 

1, He shi)uld be thoroughly acquainted with the fol- 
lowing snbjeets; — The lending doctrines and narratives 
of Scripture; mental and common arithmetic; reading, 
writing, and spelling; English history; and the princi- 
ples of teaching. 

2, He should have a fair knowledge of the following 
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Hubjecta: — Drawing, mensuration, and practical geom- 
etry; geography and astronomy; elementary grammar, 
composition, and general history; elementary algebra, 
to the end of quadratic equations, together with a little 
demonstrative geometry; industrial mechanics, and some 
simple conrse of experimental philosophy. 

It is highly desirable that hia mind should be well 
stored with general knowledge, that he should have 
ready command of language, and that he should be able 
to express his ideas with fluency, clearness, and pre- 
cision, upon any subject within the range of his knowl- 
edge. Profound attainments in any technical subject 
of knowledge are scarcely of any value to him as an 
elementary teacher. His knowledge should be varied, 
rather than profound. An acquaintance with Latin or 
Greek, or the higher branches of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, would rather interfere with his use- 
fulness as an elementary teacber. At the same time, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that a schoolmaster should 
know a good deal more than he has to teach. What- 
ever he has to teach, he should know thoroughly, at 
least as far as he may have to teach it. Thus, to teach 
little boys drawing, it is not necessary that he should 
become an artist; to teach English, that he should know 
French; to teach simple equations, that he should know 
surds; or to teach some of the most important principles 
of geometry, that he should know the fifth book of 
Euclid. 

All that technical knowledge which leads the mind of 
the teacher away from the subjects of elementary edu- 
cation tends most undoubtedly to compromise his use- 
fulness as an elementary teacher. It is true, people 
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talk much about the diBcipline which such subjects give 
to his mind, as if the knowledge which is essential to his 
duties as a teacher, did not aiifficiently exercise, discipline, 
and task hia intellectual energies. Would it not be bet- 
ter to raise our standard of his knowledge in physicHl 
eeienoe, and in the principles and art of education, than 
to exact from him such an amount of knowledge in 
those technical subjects of learning which have no direct 
bearing upon the duties of his profession? But we 
suppose that inspectors of schools and masters of training 
institutions will always regard their own course of col- 
legiate education as the proper type of the system which 
should be pursued in the training of schoolmasters,* 

The Teacher's Capabilities and Character consid- 
ered IN HKLATION TO HIS OfFICE. 

A teacher should be a pious, conscientious man; his 
talents should be, at least, respectable; and be should 
have a decided predilection and aptitude for teaching. 
It is only requisite that we should make some observa- 
tions relative to the qualification which we have called 
aptitude for teaching. 

Aptitudt for Teaching . 
The most essential of ai! qualifications for teaching is 
that peculiar faculty which we call, for the want of a 
better name, aptitude for teaching. Aptitude for teach- 
ing ! what is it ? There is no mistaking it, when we see 
it. Everybody recognizee it, when it is presented to his 
notice. Is it a quality of the head or the heart, or does it 
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belong to both ? Is it a natural or an acqnii-ed gift ? Tb 
it an instinct, or a faabit acquired by efforts, repeated 
from the earliest dawn of reason? Dooh it grow spon- 
taneously by imperceptible gradations of development, 
or is it a faculty dependent npon the growth of certain 
intellectual and moral powers? 

We witness certain teaching effects, and too readily 
rest satisfied with attributing them to what we call 
aptitude for teaching, as if it were some original and 
mysterious faculty, without at all seeking tc discover 
the chain of circumstances, and the qualities of mind and 
character which have contributed to form this aptitude. 
But we cannot allow the subject to remain in this un- 
philosophical condition of mysliciBm, The aptitude for 
teaching must undoubtedly be a qualification resulting 
from the development of certain intellectual and moral 
faculties of our nature. Let U8 endeavor to analyze this 
remarkable qualification, that is to say, let us endeavor 
to discover those qualities, intellectual and moral, with 
which it is invariably associated, or, rather, with which 
it is connected by the constant relation of cause a 
effect. 

It will be instructive, not only to ascertain what suoh \ 
a man must be, but also what lie hat not be. 

1, Whdl a man having an apUtade for Uaehhg mat wo( h». 
(1.) He may not be aman of great technical attainments. I 
(2.) He may not be a man of comprehensive mind, 
possessing great reasoning powers. (3.) He may not be J 
a man of robust frame. 

2, What a man having a great aptitude for teaching MUST bt. I 
{].) He must have a love for children, and a knowledge! 
of their tastes, habits and capabilities. (2.) He must I 
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be a man of a kiod antl benevolent dUpOBition. (3.) He 
must love kiiowlfclge and feel a pleasure id oommani- 
»ating ii. (4.) He must be a man of fervid imagination, 
and of great entlmsiaBm, deciEion,and force of character. 
(6.) He must I>e a man of respectable geueral attain- 
ments. (6.) He muHt have considerable fluency of 
speecb, and powers of illustration and exposition. (7.) 
He must h^ve faitb in the efiicacy of instruction, as a 
means of ameliorating the condition of society. (B.) 
He must bo a man of quick and observing habits, and 
must be in the constant habit of reflecting and reasoning 
upon the varions methods by which knowledge may be 
communicated to children. 

Now as all those qualities, esBential to great aptitude 
for teaoliing, admit of cultivation, it necessarily follows 
that the aptitude for teaching also admits of cultivation 
in the same degree. Thiei aptitude for teaching, there- 
fore, is no more instinctive or innate than any of the 
intellectual or mural faculties of our natnrc can be said 
to be. 

Xlll. On ScHooi. Reqistkes for bhcobding the 

RuatlLTS OF DIFFERENT SrSTEMS OR MkTBOHS OF Ik- 

BTRUCTION, AND ALSO FOK TBSTINO THK CaPABUJTLRS 

OF Teachers in relation to tbesk Methods. 

These registers should be regularly and faithfully 
filled up by the head schoolmaster, who is supposed to 
be acquainted with all the circumstances and facts 
necessary for doing so, and who is supposed to test the 
results of the variouB lessons given by the pupil-teaoher 
or by the assistant teacher, as the case may be. The 
teacher who gives the leason is supposed to adhere 
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strictly to some definite method or combination of 
methods throughout the lessou, whether it he given ac- 
cording to the interrogative method, or any other par- 
ticular method, or according to a comhination of two or 
more methods. 

No doubt all intelligent teachers have, more or less, 
formed certain general views, based on their esperience, 
reapecting the relative merits of difEerent methods of 
education. But these views are too frequently based 
upon a few incidental facts, and are very rarely the 
result of a cautious, candid, and systematic induction of 
facts which have been carefully observed and faithfully 
recorded, and which are so comprehensive and determ- 
inate as to embrace all the circumstances which may in 
any way affect the question. 

The relative merit of any two methods will, in gen- 
eral, be tested by the progress of the same class of 
pupils when taught by the different methods, under the 
same circumstances. But as tbe efficiency of a particular 
method may depend not only upon the age, character, 
and attainments of the pupils, but also npon the peculiar 
adaption of the method itself to the mind and capabili- 
ties of the teacher, it is necessary that these conditiooB 
should be fully . recorded in the register. If sufficient 
data of this kind were collected, we should then be able 
to arrive at the following generalizations with consid- 
erable certainty; — 

1. Under a certain range of capabilities of the teacher, 
and under a certain average condition of intelligence on 
the part of the pupils, what method, or combination of 
methods is best adapted for teaching certain given sub- 
jects. 
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2. What method, or combination of methods, is best 
adapted, under ordinary circumatances, to a teacher of 
given qualifications and capabililleB. 

3. What method, or combination of methode, ia most 
suitable, under ordinary circum stance 8, for the instrnc- 
tion of boys of given age, character and attainments. 

4. What qualifications »nd capabilities are best calcu- 
lated to form a good teacher. 

The following are some of the systenis and methods 
most eligible for being tested in this way: — 

1, The comparative advantages of the individual and 
collective methods of teaching. To wliat extent should 
individual instruction be carried, when combined with 
the method of collective teaching ? and in what subjects 
may the respective metliods be most efficiently em- 
ployed ? 

2, The comparative advantages of the synthetic and 
analytic methods, applied to the teaching of different 
subjects. 

3, The method of suggestive interrogation compared 
with the dogmatic metliod, or with the purely elliptical 
form of giving collective lessons. 

4, The familiar style of lecturing, on the best recog- 
nized form, compared with the plan of using reading- 
books or text-books. Or the comparative efficiency of 
a system which adopts certain advantages belonging to 
each. 

B. Tlie advantages arising from home instruction, 
when associated with certain forms of teaching. 

6. Comparison of different modes of teaching children 
to read, or to write, or to spell. 

I have used this plan of registration in connection with 



the model lesBons which I have had occaeion to superio- 
tend; and it has led me to several important geoeraliz- 
ationB relative to methods of instruction, to their adap- 
tation to the minds of different maatera, and to their 
suitablenesa to different ckssea of pupils'; and also with 
respect to those qnalifications, Ac, on the part of the 
master, "which are most likely to form the superior 
teacher. It is not improbable that some of these gen- 
eralizations may not have been based upon a sufficient 
number of facts, or that they may not have embraced 
some bidden circumstanoes which might vitiate the de- 
ductions. Be this as it may, they constitute the chief 
results of the experience of my life as a practical edu- 
cator. 
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Gbitekal Conclusionh deeivkd from the Wbitkk' 
Rbqistkation of the KKSDLTa OF Methods, &c. 



L 1. Relative to Si/stsms 0/ Teaching. 

^^1. Comparatively few men leach well upon the ellip- 
■ttcal plan of giving lessons. The efficiency of this plan 
i» much increased by being associated with direct inter- 
rogation. Bible lessons are peculiarly adapted to the 
elliptical form of leaching, 

2, It is much more easy to lecture than it is to teach. 
Lecturing, especially in an elementary school, should 
always be accompanied with a close system of question- 
ing. 

3, Collective teaching is mo^t efficient when it is fol- 
lowed by individual instruction — by individual examina- 
tion — or by the reproduction of the subject-matter oi 
the lesson in writing by the pupils. 
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i. Oral inatmction, given in the form of familiar lec- 
tares by a superior teacher, ie in general a much more 
efficient mode of instruction than the plan of teaching 
from readiug-booltH or test-books, even when accompa- 
nied with an analysis of the subject-matter which has 
been read by the claBS. 

5. Suggestive modes of interrogation should Dever be 
employed as teats of progress, Tlie questions which we 
use for the purpose should not contain the slightest clue 
to the answer. 

6. As a general rule, having some important excep- 
tions, the progress of the pupils is in proportion to the 
apparent amount of attention which they give to the 



2, Rtiatm to tht Qttali/iealioni of the MaaUr. 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or whose command 
of language is limited, invuriably teach best with text- 
books, or by the individual system of instruction. 

2. Men of fervid imaginations, haviug a great com- 
mand of language and enthusiasm of character, almost 
invariably become superior teachers, 

3. Decision of character almost invariably forma an 
element in the qualifications of a superior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowledge and in 
enthusiasm of ch3ractor,are generally bad teachers, even 
though they may possess great technical acquirements. 

5. An earnest man, imbued with the love of children, 
is rarely a bad teacher. 

6. The love of leaching is generally associated with 
the capabihty for it; but the converse does not so fre- 
quently hold true. 
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7. A man of Buperior teatihing power teaches well by 
any rational method. But lie will always teach beat by 
that method which is suited to his peculiar capabilities, 

8- Men generally teach badly when they attempt to 
teach too much, or when they do not duly prepare their 



9. Presence of mind, and that self-confidence which ii 
based on self-knowledge, are essential elements in a good ] 
teacher's character. 

10. Success in teaching is more dependent upon the 
capabilities of the master for teaching, than upon his 
technical acquirements. Teaching- power is not always 
associated with superior talents or great acquirements. 

11. A teacher must practise a new method until he is 
fully master of it, before he ca,n come to any conclusion 
as to its efficiency. Teachers are too prone to attribute 
their failures to the method they employ, rather than to 
the improper way in which they use it. 

12. The best methods are the worst instruments which 
can be put into thehanda of incompetent teachers. The 
befit and most intellectual methods require a correspond* 
ing skill on the part of the teacher, to use tbera with 
efficiency. 

3. R»lativ» to Pvpiii, 

1. The more exciting modes of inatruotion are best 
suited to phlegmatic children, or to the children of the 
poor. Children of precooious minds do not require 
exciting modes of teaching. 

2. Collective teaching associated with individual 
questioning, inc., should invariably he used in teaching 
boys from sis to twelve years of age. The advanced 
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boys should have a larger amount of individual teach- 
ing. 

3. Evening exercises, when tlio parents are able and 
willing to co-operate with the teacher, add greatly to 
the efficiency of school instruction. 

4. Children in manufacturing and meckanical dis- 
tricts, evince considerable aptitude for acquiring a 
knowledge of geometry, mechanism, and construction. 
Indeed, as a general rule, the predilections of children 
have a leaning towards the pursuits of tbetr parents. 
School routines should always have a due regard to the 
tastes, wants, and capabilities of the pupils. 

I'ormt of Entry in the Rtguter. 
Where there are a great many entries to be made in 
the columns of a school register, it becomes desirable 
that we should have some concise and graphic mode of 
symbolizing the results which are to be recorded, Tiie 
symbol which I have ad opted to express any word, is 
simply the first letter of the word, and, where ambiguity 
may arise, the first two or the first three letters of the 
word. The numerals, 1, 2, 3, are used to express the 
amount of any qualification, or the extent to which any 
plan or method maybe carried. These numerals, affixed 
to any symbol expressing a particular qualification, in- 
dicate the amount or degree of that qualification, that is 
to say, whether it is moderate, fair, or excellent. Teach- 
ers, of course, will modify or extend these symbols to 
suit their convenience, or they may perhaps find it most 
convenient to adhere to th e ordinary form of registration, 
e symbols, it will reatlily be understood, do not form 
an essential feature of the proposed plan of registration. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMS AND 
METHODS TO THE VAKIOUB BRANCHES OP ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION, J 

The Sckiptcbes; Histokt; &c, | 

BiBLK lesBona should always be giveu, in an elementary 
school, on the collective system of teaching. The fol- 
lowing rules may be advantageously observed iu giving 
these lessons. 

1, The passages on which the lesson is given should 
be read by the class. In the couTse of the reading, the 
meaning of the words should be familiarly eiifplained to 
the children, and the general purport of the lesson 
should be constantly kept before them. 

2, The teacher should picture out the subject-matter 
of the lesson, after the manuer described in connection 
with the cultivation of memory (see p. 239). This will, 
generally, be best done by the method of ellipses, occas- 
ionally varied by individual or collective interrogation. 

3. The subject should be elucidated by the method of 
contrasts and resemblances (explained iu connection 
with the cultivation of the memory, see p. 230). 

4. The progress of the class should be tested by the 
individual method of instruclion, 

6. The duties to be learned from the lesson should be ■ 
fully usplaiued. This will generally be most efficiently I 
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carried out by the method of auggestive interrogation, 
or by the method of ellipBea. 

6. Notes of the leason should be written, with con- 
oieeness aud dietijictnesH, npon the blackboard. 

Sketch of a BihU Lii»on. — Subject: Trial of Abraham's 
faith. Genesia, chap, xxii., veraea 1 to 13, Mised 
method: interrogative, elliptical, illustrative, Ac. 

1. The Reading Letttm. Words and phrases to be ex- 
plained in the courae of the reading: — The land of 
Moriah, burnt- offering, worship, &a. 

2. The picture. [The words to be supplied by the 
pupils are printed in itulics.] 

Abraham was a very good man, and bad great faith 
or trust in hie God: Abrabam had one »on, called /sow, 
one darling boy, that be loved more than anything in 
the world: Abraham was very happy with his son Itaae:* 
God was about to put Abraham's faith and obedience to 
a very great trial: Let ua see how God tried Abraham's 
faith and obedience. God told Abraham to take hia son 
haac to a mountain a great way off, and offer bim there 
for a hMmt-offering. Oh 1 what a trial for Abraham's 
obedience this was, to wlay his only son aa he did Iambs 
and calvea and rams, upon the altnr as a burnt-offering. 
But Abraham loved and feared Ood so much that he 
never doubted for one moment that whatever Gtod com- 
manded him to do would be for bis good, — he did not 
even ask why he should slay his Mit, because be was sure 
that God had a good remcn for what be required him to 
do. Abraham then got up early in the mommg, and 
saddled his <mr, and took two of the young men with faim, 
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and Isaac his ion, and cut some wood for a burnt- offering, 
and started off towards the place where God had told 
him to go. After they had travelled for three daya and 
three nights, they at last came in sight of the mountain: 
Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the piw« afar o/l And 
he told his young man to stop and take care of the as», 
while he and his aon went ap the mountain. Behold 
Abraham and his aon, as they climb the mountain; — 
Isaac carries the heavy burden of wood for the hwnt- 
offerittg, and Abraham carries the tire to kindle the 
wood, and in his hand is the terrible knife with which he 
is to slay his only ton as an offering to the Lord; — how 
sorrowful Abraham looks,— God has commanded him to 
offer his ton as a burnt -offering. Isaac seems at a loss 
to know what hia father is about to do with him. When 
they came to the place whicli God bad told Abraham of, 
Abraham laid the wood in order, and bound his «i» and 
laid him upon the altar. His baud is stretched forth, — 
and he is about to plunge the knife into his ton, but the 
angel of the Lord arrested the stroke, saying to Abi-aham 
out of heaven, — "Now I know tlat thou fearest God, see- 
ing that thou hast not withheld thy ton, thine only ion, 
from me." 

3. Contraati and Reiemhlaneei. — Contrast Abraham's 
character with that of Balaam or with that of Jonah, 
Compare Abraham's readiness to sacrifice bis only son 
at the command of O-od, with the great sacrifice wliich 
Christ offered up, upon the cross, for the sins of the 
world. 

4. Examination. To what land did God command 
Abraham to go to offer up bis son ? How was Isaac to 
be offered ? For bow many days did they travel before 
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they came in sight of the mountain ? Who went with 
Abraham to the place of sacrifice ? What did he say 
to the young man before he left them ? &c., &c. 

6, Ihdiea to he learned /rem the lesion. When we are Bore 
beset with trials, what should we always do ? How- 
ever hard our lot in this world may be, our duty ia 
uiraply to obey God, who always knows what is best for 
US. If we simply follow the coiiiraands of God, however 
strauge they may appear to our corrupt nature, He will 
fiud a way of escape /or ui. God often tries our faith 
as he did Abraham's of old, by requiring us to perform 
paiufut duiiet, but we, like kirn, should obey God, and 
leave the reiJullH in \i\& handi, knowing that all thinsi 
will at last work out for the good of them that fear Him. 

6. NoU» writtm on lh« Uaokbeard. God's command to 
Abraham, — given to try his faith; his journey to Mo- 
riah; — Abraham and his sou went alone to the place of 
sacrifice; — the angel of the Lord prevented Abraham 
from slaying his son; &a. 

HisTOKT ANo Subjects of Genksal Rbadimq. 
History, and other subjects of general reading, should 
be taught by the same method as that which we have 
just described in relation to the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Rbadinq and Spellimg; Ettmologt; Grahuak. 
These subjects should be taught, in our elementary 
schools, upon the collective system of instruction. 
While one boy reads or spells, the other boys must 
listen, important passages should be read simultane- 
ously by the class, and sometimes words should be spelt. 
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letter after letter, in the same manner. In the course. | 
of the reading, the master will fi'equently have occaeion < 
to correct the pronunciation, indistinct utterance, the j 
accent and the intonations of pupils. Whenever he does 
so, he sliould always endeavor to put his reasons into I 
the form of a genera! rule. Above all things, the pupils 
should be taught to read with intelligence. 

Very young children should be taught to read from 
large class-cards, having pictures of the leading subjects 
of each lesson. The look and eay plan of teaching to read 
is certainly the best, especially when it is combined 
with some of the most striking principles of the phonic 
method. In like manner, the best plan for teaching 
children to spell is to get them to write out the lessons 
which they have read; the eye, in my opinion, is abet- , 
ter guide to correct spelling than the ear. The lessons ' 
for teaching httle children to read should contain fre- 
quent repetitions of the same word in each lesson. Let | 

Specimtn of a Reading Leawn/or Liltlt Children, \ 

Tom is a good boy. A good boy does what he is told, j 
I told Tom to be good. John is a bad boy. A bad boy \ 
does not do what he is told. And so on. 

When the child is able to read words of three letters, 
he should then be taught to read words of four or more 
letters; and after words of one syllable he should be 
taught to read words of two syllables; and so on. i 

In the course of these reading lessons, the intelligent I 
teacher will not fail occasionally to avail himself of some 1 
of the most prominent principles of the phonic system. I 
pf reading. Certain combinations of letters almost in- J 
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variably represeot certain elementary souodB; as, for 
example, — the sound of ad, ,in bad, lad, sad, mad, Ac; 
the sound of ay in bay, lay, say, may, &c.; the soand of 
tM in bnn, bud, &C. ; the sound of »h in shat, shark, shave, 
shall, &c.; the sound of cA in child, chide, chick, &e.; 
and so on. 

The ordinary box of reading letters should be used in 
showing the child how the elementary sounds go to form 
the sound of the word. Thus in showing the sound of 
the word shwe, the teacher firNt gives the sound of the 
letters »h, next ihat of ave, and then putting the letters 
together he gives the compound sound iihava. 

To follow out the phonic system of reading, in all its 
details, is neither practicable nor desirable. The fact is, 
this system requires the pupils to make analyses of 
sounds, which we ourselves never do in the practice of 
reading. The rules of pronunciation in our tanguafre 
are so very complicated, that It seems to be almost ridic- 
ulous to attempt to teach reading on a strictly phonic 
plan. By the practice of reading, on the look and say 
system (aided by the occasional hints relative to the ele- 
mentary sounds of the most common combinations of 
letters), the child gradually and insensibly acquires the 
pronunciation of words. On the teaching of the alpha- 
bet, see page 229. 

The etymology of technical words and philosophical 
terms (particularly those that are derived from the Qi-eek 
and Latin) should be ^ven in connection with readiug 
lessons. But the teacher should hear in mind that the 
derivation of a technical term does not supersede the 
necessity of giving the full meaning of the term, as it is 
used in our language; the chief purpose which etymol- 
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ogy serves,' in the elementary school, is to aid tho pupils 
iij remembering the signification of technical terms. Im- 
portant words and phrases, which occur in the lesson, 
should be written, in large characters, upon the black- ' 
board, with their meanings and derivations. 

Grammar should also be taught in connection with the 
reading lessons. But besides such desultory exercises 
on Grammar, the definitions and principles should I 
systematically taught by collective lessons, and by simple J 
text-books upon the subject. 

Grammar may be taught by a constructive method, ( 
by a metliod of progressive development. A first courae 
of instrucLion should comprehend all the simple parts of i 
speech without their inflections, &ii.; the particular and 
moat familiar fonn of each definition should be e 
plained before the general or most abstract form; and 
where the definition contains a comprehensive statement, 
it should be broken down into its component parts, and 
after each part has been successfully explained, their 
relative connection, or dependence, should be distinctly 
pointed out. A second course of grammar should com- 
prehend the inflections of words; and a third course 
that of the analysis of sentences an<l the rules of syntax 
and composition. These rules should be based on the 
analysis of sentences; for by so doing we follow one of 
our most certain general principles of method, viz., that 
of teaching the concrete before the abstract. We have * 
too much parsing in our schools, and too little of the ' 
pr;jctice of composition. Teachers should get their 1 
pupils to construct sentences as early as possible; for it J 
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ehonld be home in mind that parniDg is only a means 
for the atlaiDmenl of an end, that is, to enahle the pupils 
to write and speak with accuracy and facility. AD our 
exercises in compoBition should have Rome actual object, 
they should express familiar Ideas, or describe things 
and events which actually exist; see page 183. TTie 
old plan of teaching syntax {that is, by giving bad 
English to correct under each rule) has not yet been 
superseded. In grammar, as in many things else, we 
seera to know what is right by seeing what is wrong; 
and we are all the better able to follow what is right, by 

k constantly endeavoring to avoid what is wrong, 
A Imkh on Orammar. Subject — The nouu. Mixed 
method, interrogation, elllpBes, £c. 

Now, my children, I am going to show yon what a 
noun is. Listen ! 

A NOUN is the name of an object or thing; as, book, 
apple, table, ifcc. 

Hat is the name of a thing, — what kind of word is hat ? 
Write the following sentence on your slates: "Pears 
and apples grow on trees." Now put a line below all 
those words which are nouns, 

A NOUN is the name of an animal; as, dog, cat, horse. 

Cow is the name of an animal; therefore, the word 
ftoow is a tu)un. And so on to other examples. 

A NOUN is the name of a pekson ; as, John, Thomas, 
I'Milton, (fee. 

Andrew is the name of a p»rsm ; therefore, the word 
■ Andrew is a noun. And so on to other examples. 
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A NOUN is the name of a place; as, London, York, 
Leeds, &c. 

Hounalow is the name of a plate ; therefore, the word 
HdudsIow is a noun. 

A NOUN IB the oame of aoylhing which we can speak 
of as exiistiiij^; as, chair, whiteness, darkiteea, &e. 

I can apeak of a tahlc as a thing which exists; tliere- 
fore, the word table is a junin. I can speak of the soul 
as existing; therefore, the word son) is a notm. And ho 

OQ. 

Kow let U8 collect together all that has been said 
abont a noun. 

A KOUN IS THK NAUB OF AN OBJECT, AN ANIHA'L, A 
PEBSON, A PLACE, OR ANTTUINO WE CAN SPEAK OF AS 



Give me as many words as you can think of, which 
are nouns. 

Why is the word book a noun? Why is the word 
BEATEN a noun ? And so on. Put a mark beneath all 
the nouns in the following sentences; — Thomas has got 
a dog. London is a large city, i&c, 

A liuon OH Oraminar, Subject — The adjective. Mixed 
method. 

An ADJECTIVE is a word which points out the qualtty 
of a noun; as, large, good, black, &o. 

I have a iharp knife. Now what word here points 
out the quality of the knife ? Sharp, then, is an adjec- 
tive, for it points out or expresses the quality of the 
knife. 

Ue gave me some apples. Now all the words 

which I put before the word apples to make sense are 
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adjectives,— find out as many of them as you can. Smally 
large^ rounds ripe, unripe^ sour, red, sweet, &c. 

An ADjBcnYB LIMITS the meaning of a noun; thts, 
many y fourth. And so on. 

Now let us collect together all that has been said 
about an adjective. 

An ADJECTIVB IS A WORD WHICH POINTS OUT THE 
QUALITY OF A NOUN, OR LIMITS ITS MEANING. 

Put a mark beneath all the adjectives in the following 
sentences: — 

A horse is a noble animal. The cow gives fine milk. 

Why is the word the an adjective ? Why is the word 
noble an adjective ? And so on to other examples. 

Lessons on composition and the analysis^of sentences. 

1. To enlarge the subject. Simple sentence, — ** The 
dog is ill."* 

What is the subject of this sentence ? What is the 
predicate ? 

Now I shall enlarge the subject of this sentence, that 
is to say, I shall add something which shall tell us all 
about the dog. 

"ThedogisiU." 

1. The large dog is ill. 

2. The dog, Pompey, is ill. 

3. The carrier^s dog is ill. 

4. The dog of four years old is ill. 
6. The dog, being very fat, is ill. 

And putting all these enlargements of the subject in 
one sentence, we have: — 

*Here we suppose this to be really a fact. 
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The earner's large dog, Poaifey, of four yenr» old, being 
very /at, is ill. 

What purpose is served by these enlargements of the 
Buhjeot? What do tliey tell ub? First, that the dog ia 
large; second, that his name is Pompey; third, that he 
belongs to the carrier; fourth, that he is four years old; 
and fifth, that he is very fat. What kiod of word have 
.1 used to enlarge the subject in No. 1 ? The adjective 
large. And so on to the others. 

Enlarge the subject of the following sentence; first, 
by an adjective; second, by a noun in apposition; and 
so on: "The boy reads," 
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the following dif- 
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2. To extend the 
boy reads." 

'I'he predicate may be extended 
ferent ways: — 

" The boy reada." 

1. The boy reaiisJluBntlg. 

2. The boy readsyor itt/orntation, 
(b) The boy reads at home. 

3. The boy reads every day. 

4. The boy reads standing. 

In (1) the predicate is extended by an adverb; in (2) 
by a, preposition or by a prepoeitional phrase; in (3) by a 
nonn in the objective case; in (4) by a participle used 
adverbially. 

In (l) and (4) we use an adjunct of manner; in (2) 
an adjunct of cause; in (b) an adjunct oi plane; in (3) 
an adjunct of titne. 

Show the different ways in wbiob the predicate in the 
following sentence may be extended: " The boj toi^^" 
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Point oul. ibe subject, predicate, and object of the 
following sentence: "A bad hoy, coiled Thomt(m,hixnlilt!i 
Wiltiam vfry »ev«rtly." What words enlarge the eabject? 
What word qualifies the subject ? What words extend 
tbo predicate ? 

Obiervation. — Proceeding in this way, the pupil will be 
taught '.he art of composition. But in all this there ih 
comparatively little knowledge of parsing required. 
Akithmbtic. 

All the junior classes, in an elementary school, should 
be taught ariihmetie on the collective system. The 
syulhetic method of demonstration, fir^t explained, at 
least in this country, in the writer's treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic, ie certainly the best adapted for 
elementary instruction. The suggestive method of in- 
terrogation is most generally applicable to the teaching 
of demonstrative arithmetic. 

In teaching common or slate arithmetic, the following 
general rules should be observed: — 

1, All the demonstrations should be givea distinctly 
upon the blackboard. 

2. The essential data of the question (not the whole 
question) should be written, in a proper order, on the 
blackboard, especially when the question cotitalnB three 
or more data, 

3. The teacher should fully explain every step of the 
process as he writes it down. It iii a bad plan to work 
out the whole question, and then to proceed with the 
explanation. 

4, The pupils should take a part in the investigation. 
The master should require them, time after time, to tell 



■ite down at tlje different 
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him what quantities ho mi 
steps of the investigation. 

Let U8 take a few examples of tli 
ing arithmetic, 

1. Ze$»on on the Addition of Fractions. 
Let it be required to add one-half and three-fouriha 

Here, before we can add these fractions together, we 
must bring them to the same part of unity, or, to speak 
more simply, we must bring them to bits of the same 
size. Let us suppose that we have to find how much the 
half of a loaf added to the tliree-quarters of a loaf will 
make. Wiiat do I take as the unit here ? (Ans. A loaf.) 
Now, how do we get the half of a loaf? (Ana. By 
cutting it into two equal parts.) How do we get the , 
three-fourths of the loaf ? (Ans. By cutting the loaf 
into four equal parts, and taking three of tbem.) Now, 
how should you put the half bits into quarter bits "i 
(Ans. By cutting e^ich half into two equal bits, for then 
we should have the whole loaf cut into four equal bits.) 
Very well. Now, how many fourths will there be in 
one-half? (Ans. Two-fourths.) So that you have to 
put together, or add, two-fourths and three- fourths. 
What will they make? (Ans. Five-fourths.) But I 
want you to give me the sum in mixed numbers. How 
many whole loaves would you have in five quarter 
loaves ? (Ans. One, and a quarter more.) That is to 
say, the sum of one-half and three-quarters will be equal 
to one and a qtiarier. 

I am going to show you how to do this question in 
another way. 
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Let a stick or a line (A B) be divided on the upper 
side into two equal parts, and the bottom side into four 
equal parts. What will each of the upper parts be 
called ? What will each of the botjjpm parts be called ? 
Look at the figure, and tell me how many fourths there 
afe in each half. And so on, as before. / 

The teacher should also do the same thing by the 
division of a space. 

2. A Lesson on RuU of Three, 

Let it be required to find the cost of 9 books, when 
the cost of a dozen is 8«. \d. 

Let us first write the essential data of the question on 
the blackboard. 

DATA. 

Cost of 12 is 8«. \d. ; the cost of 9 is required. 

SOLUTION TO BE WRITTEN ON THE BLACKBOARD. 

Cost 12 books = 8«. Id. 
. * . Cost 36 books = 3 times 8«. Id, = 248. Sd. 

\ Cost 9 books = one-fourth part of 24«. 3d = f^SL^ = 6«. Ofc?. 

4 

After the teacher has written down the language, " Cost 
12 books =," he asks the class, " What shall I put this 
equal to ? " After he has received the answer, he fills 
it in^ and then asks, " Why is it equal to 8«. Id.? " " How 
many books have we to find the cost of ? " " Now if 
we can get the cost of 36 books, we may readily get the 
cost of 9, as you will see, when we proceed with the 
solution." After writing down, " Cost 36 books =," he 
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asks, " Will the cost of 36 books be more or 1i>br than 
the cost of 12 books?" "Why?" "You a ru quite 
right; three limes the nunihei' of books will cost, three 
thuea as much." "Now having got the cost of 38 

I books, how are we to get the cost of 9 ? " " Exactly an; 

' one-fourth the nnnabei' will of course cost one-fourth the 

' price." And so on. 

The more advanced boys should be sometimes oallei 
upon to give a demonstration on the blackboard. 
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This subject should be taught on the collective system, 
in connection with the method of interrogation. The 
boys prepared with an answer to the question proposed 
^ by the master, should hold up their hands, and the 
master must then call upon some boy to give the un'swcr; 
I and so on to the other artiGceB described in connection 
with the subject of collective teaching. Young children 
i should be practised for some time in mental calculation, 
It Jjefore they are taught anything relative to the symbols 
I and notation of numbers. Strokes, counters, balls, &c., 
' ehould be taken as the representatives of numbers, and 
all the leading properties and operations of arithmetic 
should be demonstrated by the use of these objects, 
before any technical modes of calculation are attempted. 
All the processes should be thoroughly demonstrative, 
and no rules should be laid down independently of the 
investigations, Alt tricks and clap-traps of mental cal- 
culation should be cunscifntiously avoided The boy 
I called upon to give the answer should give the process 
Ipf investigation. 




Geography may be thofoughly taught, to large cla 
on the collective system. The method of suggestive in- 
terrogatioD, followed by, or accompanied with, cate- 
chetical examination, seems well adapted for teaching 
this subject to all classes in an elementary schooL No 
branch of geography should be taught without the aid 
of a map. Every collective lesson on geography shonld 
be given in connection with a large map, which shoald 
be suspended directly before the class. When any 
country, or city, or river, or mountain, is spoken of, its 
place upon the map should be pointed out, and its 
relative bearings, boundaries or extent should be fully 
explained. Physical geography aod history should 
always be taught in connection with descriptive geog- 
raphy. (See p. 234.) 

If a teacher can sketch Wfll, he should draw his own 
maps ujion the blackboard. First, tracing the outline 
of , the country, he mentions the various kingdoms or 
seas whose boundaries his chalk is traciug; second, vith 
a few jottings of his chalk he marks out the principal 
mountain ranges, forming the great ridges or apexes of 
the water-sheds; third, be traces the rivers winding 
their way from their mountain source or sources to the 
great reservoirs of tbe waters of the globe. He pauses 
for a moment to review his work,— he has sketched out 
the works uf nature as the baud of tbe Creator has left 
them; now he has to begin to sketch the works of art 
and civilization — he has to people tbe wilderness, and to 
trace tbe progressive steps of civilization; upon the 
banks of the tidal rivers, he marks the site of tbe great 
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mercantile cHies; on the flhorea ef the mountain atreame 
he plants the names of the oHeat industrial cities; on 
the coal fields he places those mighty manufacturing 
cities which have almost sprung into existence since the 
discovery of the steam.-engine — Ihat mightiest mouarch 
of civilization and power, which seems to control the 
destiuiea of the world; last of all, he marks the sites of 
those large towns which form the market places of the 
rnral popnlation. We said that the work was progres- 
sive, — every fresh touch of the chalk is associated with 
some new idea, and every fresh idea has its appropriate 
ansociation with some line or mark upon the board; — the 
sketch goes on,— it becomes more and more finished; — 
the skeleton becomes lined with sinews, then clothed 
with flesh and blood ; — every fresh step towards com- 
pletion excites new interest in the minds of the boys,— 
they wonder how a few jottings can call np the idea of 
a monntiin range, or how a winding line can call up the 
idea of the course of the sparkling river, or how the lit- 
tle mark put for the mountain city should awaken, in 
their imaginations, the sound of the flip flap, flap flip, of 
water mills, and the busy hum of industry; they wonder, 
but they know not that the visible picture which their 
master has drawn, with his chalk, would be dull and 
lifeless without the living moral picture with which it is 
associated. Such a lesson is complete in its parts and 
perfect as a whole. It is a complete exemplification of 
what has been called the oonstructive method of teaching. 
Map-drawing is an excellent means of teaching geog- 
raphy. This exercise, as we before observed, should be 
set apart for home lessons. 
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Drawing. 

Collective teaching, combined with the system of home 
studies, is best adapted for giving lessons on this im- 
portant branch of school education. As this truly use- 
ful branch of knowledge does not appear to have re- 
ceived that amount of attention, in our schools generally, 
which its utility demands, we shall enter more fully into 
the details of the method by which it should be taught 
in our elementary schools. 

1, The teacher should first explain the elements of farm. 

Drawing, like all other branches of instruction, has its 
simple elementary principles; these principles should be 
learnt by the pupil before he can be expected to make 
any satisfactory progress. 

All drawing must be based upon a knowledge of the 
elements of form. Before a boy can draw a line cor- 
rectly he should know something about the nature of 
that line. 

All forms, whether in nature or art, may be reduced 
to a few geometrical elements. 

Straight lines should be copied of various lengths 
and positions, and next in order should follow the vari- 
ous geometrical figures formed by straight lines. 

The CIRCLE is the simplest and most perfect of all 
CURVED lines; it, in fact, forms the standard by which 
we judge of the relative degree of curvature of the 
various portions of any other curved line. To draw a 
circle by the hand requires some skill; and the acquisi- 
tion is well deserving the trouble. Curves of contrary 
fl^xure^ that is, curves which are convex at one part and 



concave at another, have been called the Hues of beaaty. 
Examples relating to the circle, with various curved 
figures more or less depending upon it, should be givei 
to the pupils. 

These elements of form constitute thb alphabj 
DEAWiJfQ. No satisfactory progress can be made in 
drawing until the pupil hae become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with these forms. You may as well attempt to 
teach a boy to read before he is acquainted with hia 
alphabet, as give him an asc, or any snch object, to 
draw befoi-e he is made acquainted with the different 
kinds of lines found in its outline. 

In this way drawing is made a uBefal instrument of a 
higher kind of instruction; for the pupil is insensibly, 
and at the same time pleasantly, made acquainted with 
the names and properties of geometrical figures. Why 
should the boy who is supposed to be skilful enough to 
draw a chair or a looking-glass, remain ignorant of the 
names of the geometrical elements of form ? A child of 
five years of age readily learns the names and under- 
stands the construction of the most useful geometrical 
figures; and not only so, but he really feels a pleasure in 
learning tliem. Now the best way of learning the 
names and definitions of geometrical figures is actually 
to draw them. Children feel as much pleasure in draw- 
ing beautiful geometrical forms, as they do in imitating 
the drawings ot natural objects, more especially if they 
are taught to draw these geometrical forms by method. 

The teaching of the first facts of geometry ougiit to be 
considered as one of the most important ends which is 
to be attained by an elementary course of drawing 
lessons, It is not practicable, and, indeed, it is not d^ 
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8ira)i1f if it were practioabU-, to teach drawing without 
embracing a certain amount of geometrical knowleilge. 
The |ilcaNitre of success is the best incentive to the 
pnpil in learning to draw; bnt if the exercisee are too 
difficult for him, be will give up in despair, believing 
that he has no j^eniun for drawinp, A teacher gives a 
boy as a firat le=son, a drawing of an Ass to copy; — 
the boy labors earnestly at his task, for be really would 
like to draw a donkey, but noLwithstunding his repeated 
eSortei, he caonot decidedly say whether his drawing is 
more like a horse than it is like a donkey. That boy 
should first learn the alphabet of drawing — the leading 
elements of forms—before he attempts to copy such 
difficult pictures. 

^2. The Uaehtr thould explain th variou* Hnti of eoHitruetion 
aeceuary fur drawing a figure. 
In these lines of construction we bring principles to 
aid the eye and ihe hand. The facility and accuracy 
with which an artist will copy any drawing depends not 
more upon his skilful command of the pencil, thnn upoi 
the method which he adopts, unconsciously it may be, 
determining the leading points of the outline of 1 
drawing. The figure or model to he drawn should 
first examined as a whole, and then the leading points as 
well as the general outline of the drawing should be laid 
down, before any of the minute or subordinate parts are 
attempted. All beautiful figures have symmetry; am 
therefore, in constructing such figures, there may alwa; 
be found some geomi-trical forms which wii 
the construction. The habit of couslructing figures 
this way, besides serving the end for which it is dii 
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intended, tends very ntuch to improve the observing and 

reasoning powcrB of tbe pupil; it insenxiblj and grad- 
nally instils into the young mind a. knowledge of geome- 
trical principles, and lays the foundation of a more de- 
monstrative course of geometry. Let us take a few 
illustrations. 

A pupil having to draw an octagon for the first time 
would scarcely know how to begin it; but a glonce at 
the teacher's lines of construction should give him the 
idea of a method which will enable him to draw tbe 
figure with facility and precision. 

Few persons, even amongst artists, can draw a perfect 
ellipse hy the hand; bat by attending to a few simple 
principlesof construction it becomes easy even to a pupil. 

All points and lines of construction should be drawn 
faintly, in order that they may be readily erased, and 
that they may be readily distinguished from the real 
lines of the drawing. For various illustrations of the 
methods of construction, the reader may consult the 
writer's work ori Drawing- 

3. The ieachtr ihould explain the mann^ of uning the pencil or 

crayon. 

The drawing pencil, or crayon, as the case may be, 

should be beld in the same manner as the common 

writing pen. In order to give freedom of motion to the 

hand, the pupil should be accustomed to hold the pencil 

loosely, with the first two fingers and the thumb at some 

distance from the point. Every line should be seeti as 

it is being drawn, and, in order to secure this, all lines 

r should be drawn from left to right, and from the top to 

the bottom of the paper. As a general rule, lines should 
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be first sketched out faintly, and then any inaccuracies 
OHD be corrected as tbe lioe ia being finished off. The 
beginning and tbe end of a line abould be fixed before 
the pupil commences to draw it. Certain intermediate 
jKiints should aleo be fixed before the whole line is at- 
tempted to be drawn. Great precision cannot be expected 
from young persons at first, nor should they be required to 
dwell too long upon any particular drawing at this early 
stage of their instruction; the patience of a child should 
never be worn out by a faetidious regard to what is 
called accuracy of finish. The fact is, there is a want of 
flexibility in the muscles of the hand of young children, 
which time and nature only can fully remedy. 

Proptr iraicing instrumenU and material* should be provide 

for tht pupil*. 
The pupils should be provided with slates, drawing- 
iKyokB, or drawing- paper. If slates are used, the pupil 
flbould draw with a long, soft slate-pencil. Black-lead 
pencils, as well as common slate-pencils, if used in draw- 
ing, should be well-pointed and of sufficient length to 
be used with freedom. If crayons are adopted, they 
should be of different degrees of hardness, and fixed in 
a port-crayon, one at each end. Some teacbern may pre- 
fer pen-and-ink drawings; this mode of drawing is 
exceedingly useful and convenient for schools; iu this 
case, the drawings may be first traced with black-lead 
pencil, and then afterwards completed with the pen and 
ink. Each pupil should be providdi with a copy uf 
some drawing exercises,* so that he may, at certain 

•See Tale's "DruvUng-Book (or Utile Bnya and Girls," conUliiIng 
upwards ol one Uiindred and tbirtjr drawing exercises, Price la. td. 
LonRnian&Go, 



periods, go on witb Ms work wilhoat the constiint 
supeiTision of the master. 

5. The ptipiU ihauld then draui the oullinei of familiar ohjeett. 
After the pupil has been made acquainted with the 

leading elements of form, he will find much interest in 
tracing the outlines of familiar objects. Outline draw- 
ings, it will be observed, are not really rcpresentatioTis 
of the objects, for they want the touches of light and 
shade, as well as some other artistic artifices, requisite 
for forming a true picture. Notwithstanding this, the 
drawings are suffloienily like the objects which they are 
intended to represent, so as to interest the child in the 
resemblance. Tbo pupil should first copy from the 
drawing of the object, and then he should have the 
object itself placed directly before him to be drawn in 
outline. The master should carefully explain to his 
pupils the different geometrical forms to which the 
various parts of the outline drawing may be referred. 

6. The teacher should explain the tnelluid of drawing a figart on 

the hlackboard. 
The teacher should construct the figure (which hii 
pupils are about to draw) on the blackboard, on an bw- 
LABGED SCALE, All the Uues of construction should 
explained by him as he draws ihem, and all the pupils 
should go along with him, drawing line after line as 
their master proceeds with liis exposition. After such 
explanations, the master may leave his pupils for a time 
to copy the. drawing from their sheets witb more care 
and exactness. The impetus which the master thus 
gives to his class will be sufficient to render it self-acting 
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tow OD tlie I 
be placed | 



for the time which lie may require to bestow o 
other classes in the school. 

Wbeo a model ia to be drawn, it should h 
before the pupils ii) a position similar to that in which it 
is given in the di-awiug copy; the master should then , 
show the pupils how and icAyhe draws the different lines ' 
in his representatioD. | 

There are a few important points upon which children 
require to be especially guided. In drawing vertical 
lines, they are very liable to make the lines lean in the 
same direction as the lines of ordinary writing, Chil- ' 
dren should constantly have their attention directed to I 
the proportion of the parts of a figure; as, for example, 
a line in a drawing may be exactly the same length as ' 
another line, or it muy be twice or thrice the lengtb. 
The position of lines should be carefully noted; as, for 
example, one line may be perpendicular to another line; 
or a line may be drawn exactly between the vertical 
and the horizontal; or a Hue may rise to the left of the 
lioHzontal; and so on. They are very apt to draw a 
line before its exact position has been realized in their 
own minds. (Jhildren, if left to themsclvei<, will often 
begin with some unimportant detail, and thus go on 
drawing without method; here the master should show 
the child what lines to begin with, how to get a good j 
general outline, and then how the minute parts sbontd 
be finished oif. I 

7. The teacher should care/uUi/ imped Ike work done by the 
pap lis. 
While the pupils are at work, the master should move I 
rapidly amongst thetn, giving hints to some, correcting I 
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iha errors of othersj Rnd in all cases showing lliem how 
they should do it, rather than actually doing il for them. 
A few minutes at the close of each lesson should be 
devoted to the CKamiDation of the slates or books of the 
pupils. The drawings done at home should alfo be 
carefully examined by the master, 

8. Tht matter should give hi* pupils drawing eopim for home 

exercises. 
Our present systems of elementary education seem to 
make too little provision for home instruction. Drawing 
at' home is admirably adapted for supplying the place 
of evening tasks, which were once given in the form of 
columns of spelling, or paragrjphs of geography. Draw- 
ing is rather an amusement than a task, and children 
need very little persuasion to induce them to devote 
some portion of their leisure time to this delightful study. 
In home studies especially, children like to show some 
evidence of their application, with the view of compar- 
ing the work of one week with that of another. Exer- 
cises on drawing, as we have already observed, are well 
calculated to effect this end. 

9. The mors advanced pupilt should draw the figures upon an 

enlarged scale. 
Young persons can draw small figures much more 
easily than they can draw large ones. Their eye more 
readily catches the proportions of small figures than of 
large ones; and their hand is better able to draw short 
lines than long ones. Children have a more perfect per- 
ception of an object of moderate size then they have of 
a large object; the eye takes in all the parts of the object 
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more readily in the former case tban in the latter case, 
and thus a more perfect picture is formed upon the retina, 
Hence il ia in sccordanoe with nature that a young per- 
son shonld first copy moderate-size drawings before he 
attempts to draw ppon a large scale. Bui after he has 
drawn the figures upon s, Btnall scale, he should then 
draw them upon a scale of twice, thrice, or even four 
times the size. The drawing of figures on a large scale 
gives freedom and power to the hand, and precision to 
the judgment. But, besides this, the drawing of figures 
on different scales forms one of the moet useful lessons 
in practical matberaatics. If a child is required to draw 
a figure on double the scale of any given figure, he sees 
that if he takes the base of his drawing double the 
length of the base of the original figure, then all the 
parts of his figure will be respectively double the corre- 
sponding parts of the original figure; and so on to other 
cases: in this way he will draw a fignre of the same 
form as the original, the only difference between the 
two figures being that one is drawn upon a larger scale 
than the other. 

10. After draxoing from copy, the pupils should draw from 
familiar objects. 
Copying is the first step in drawing. It is one of the 
easiest acts of imitation. When a pupil make^ a copy 
of a drawing, he merely transfers the lines on one sheet 
of paper to another; but in this exercise of the faculty 
of imitation, some reasoning and judgment are involved, 
especially if the pupil is called upon to use certain arti- 
fices of constraction. To give a representation of a 
natural object, just as it appears to us, is much more 
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difficult than to make a copy of a drawing already madel 
of the object. The lines which we draw in thia case 
not the f xaet counterparts of the corresponding lines iO'l 
the object, bnt merely repreaentationa of them, drawQ 1^ 
ao aa to convey to the organs of perception an impression M 
of the object. In order to understand how thia effect is'l^ 
produced, we mnat be acquainted with the laws of vision, I 
with the effects of light and shade, and with certain ] 
principles of perapective relating to the foreshortening 1 
of lines, Ac, In a course of elementary instruction in J 
drawing, therefore, the pupil should first exercise his eye 1 
and hand in the eopijing of certain geometrical forme and I 
simple drawings of natural objects, before be commenoes 1 
drawing from actual objects. It is, moreover, necessary! 
that the pupil should first copy the drawing of a natural 
object, before he proceeds to give a represetation of it 
as it would appear to htm when placed before bim. 
While the pupil is thus acquiring steadiness of hand and | 
accuracy of eye, he is at the same time gradually be-J 
coming acquainted with the art of perapective, or the traen 
mode of representing solid figures on a flat surface. Iril 
order that the drawing may be of service to the pupil, I 
the object ahonkl be placed before him nearly in tbel 
same position as that in which it ia represented in the I 
drawing. A further change of view will sufliciently taakl 
the skill of the pupil. The master should be at sora&J 
pains to show the coincidence of the lines of the repreaen- I 
tation with the actual appearance. He should show theni,^ 
for example, why all the vertical lines in the object arel 
also drawn vertical in the picture; why certain horizontal' J 
lines in the object are drawn rising or falling; aa the case^ 
may be, from the horizontal liue in the picture; why oer'a 
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tlun lines in the object are drawn much Hhortnr in the 
picture than they really are in the objt^ct; and bo on, as ex- 
plained in the writer's work on "Drawing for Schools." 
The beat atand for the drawing models is a common 
table. They may be raised, if necessary, by placiDg 
them on a bo}c or any rectangular objeot. ^^m 

11. Advantagti of *maU draxBtngt Jor ehSdren. ^^H 

Some teachers suspend large drawings before their 
class to be copied. This plan is in many respects highly 
eligible for §imultaneous instruction when the pupils can 
be placed directlv in front of the drawing; but when this 
cannot be done, the figure will appear foreshortened and 
distorted to those pupils on each side of it. It should 
also be observed, that drawing from a large figure is not 
strictly an act of imitation, fortlie copy made by the pupil 
is what the figure would appear to be, supposing It placed 
at the same distance from the eye aa the copy. Besides, 
these very large figures are not adapted for home in- 
struction. Now, when each pupil is provided with a 
drawing, he is able to place it directly before him at the 
same distance from his eye as the copy which he is about 
to make; hence he finds it more easy to copy a email 
drawing so placed than to copy a large drawing suspended 
at a distance from his eye. But the greatest advantage 
of small drawings is that lliey may be taken homo by 
the pupils, and copied in their leisure hours. 

CfliLK D8AWINGS, EXECUTED HOWBVKK BODQHLY BY 

THE MASTER ON THB BLACKHOARD, are really much more 
, efficient means of instruction than the suspending of 
lar^e drawing sheets before the class. 
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rH. The jntpih ihould h tmight to drate from MoMs, qfUr 
the Method of Ihyiuis. 

A boy may be able to make excellent copies of draw- 
iuga or jrictures, without being able to give anything like 
a tolerable representation of the simplest natural object; 
this requires distinct cultivation. Model drawing ia the 
beat way of teaching beginners to draw from natnre. 

The following ai-e some of the advantages of teaching 
drawing from models: — 

(1.) Natural objects are generally too difficult for the 
learner to begin with; whereas the models can be con- 
structed according to a progressive order of difficulty. 

{2,) The models are always under our control; they 
may be readily placed at any distance from the pupil, 
or in any desirable position. 

(3.) They may be made to represent various geomet- 
rical forms, and owing to this uniformity of shape, the 
drawings taken from one set of models may be compared 
with those taken from anoth«r set. 

(4.) The models may be used in combination with one 
another, and thus the different parts of a complex figure 
may be first drawn separately before they are drawn in 
combination. 

(5.) The system of model drawing is especially calcu- 
lated to exercise and develop the powers of observation 
and comparison, and forms the best introduction to a 
system of mathematical perspective. 

The models, which the pupils are required to draw, 
are made of wood or some other light material; and they 
are placed in a proper position before the pupil, in order 
to be drawn by him, on paper, or on a common state. He 
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is taught certain easy processes, by which he is enabled 
to find out the apparent size and shape of the various 
parts of the model, so as to give its true representation 
on paper. 

The method of drawing from models was invented by 
M. Dupuis. Its grand feature consists in making per- 
spective drawing a matter of observation on the part of 
the pupil, rather than a subject of mathematical reason- 
ing. The principles, practice, and advantages of the 
method are fully explained in the author's work on 
**Drawing for Schools." 

Writing. 

This br.^nch of education may be thoroughly taught, 
in a common school, on the collective system. In con- 
ducting such lessons as writing, it is desirable that the 
master should exercise his classes, in all their movements, 
in habits of military precision and promptitude. In order 
to follow out the collective system in relation to this 
subject, the writing to be copied should be written by 
the master on the blackboard, or large sheets containing 
copies should be suspended before the class. After the 
copy books and pens have been distributed, the master 
gives the order, — "open copy books;" then all the 
pupils in the class must obey the order at the same mo- 
ment: the master may next say, — "take up pens;" then 
all the pupils must in like manner, promptly and exactly 
obey the order: he may next say, — **prepare to write," 
every boy, in this case, must place his copybook and his 
own body in the proper position for writing, this position 
having been previously explained by the master; he may 
now say, — 'begin writing;" and all the class commence 
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their work nt the a&ttia moment. Sinilliar ordere m&j be 
given wlien the pupils have fiinshed the first line. The 
master mnst then rapidly inspect the copy books, giving 
a bint to each pupil as he passee him, and afterivardB he 
will make some more enlarged remarks upon the writing, 
addressed to the whole class, aa itgenerally happens that 
the faults of one boy are coianion to the whole class. 
We do not mean to say that an intelligent teacher will 
fllaviahly follow this plan, or indeed any other plan that 
might be proposed — at the same time it shonld be ob- 
served, that the plan here given mnst contain the leading 
elements of every efficient plan which might be devised, 1 
Every teacher wiU, of coursij, a,dapt the details of a plan -M 
to suit his peculiar tastes and iiabits of thought. ^ 

Mulhauser's method of winting seems to be well ■ 
adapted forgivingtbefirst elementary lessons in writing; I 
but the method should not be carried beyond its legiti- ■ 
mate limits. In order to- give a finish to writing, np I 
method should supersede that of carefully prepared copy- I 
heads, such as those given by Butterworth, Foster, 1 
Story, and others. 1 

Pbacticai. Gbombtet and Mbnsitbatton. I 

The pupils should be taught these subjects after the M 
collective system of teaching, followed up by individual " I 
exercises. Each pupil in the class should he provided I 
with a pair of compasses, a ruler, and if possible a scale, 1 
having a diagonal scale of equal parts on one side, and a | 
protractor on the other, and a little triangular square (see 1 
the author's Geometry and Mensuration). The master 1 
should be provided with a large pair of wooden compasses,' I 
having achalkholder at the extremity of one of its legs; m 
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B long ruler; a lar^e wooden protractor, wh!cli Deed not 
exactly made, aod a large X square. He should 
construct his figures without the aid of an; other instru- 
ments. 

The master should draw the geometrical problem on 
tbe blackboard on a large scale, taking care to excite tbe 
attention of the pupils in tbe claas, time after time, by 
putting various suggestive questions to tbem, such as 
we have given in connection with the teaching of draw- 
ing, dbc 

Familiar and common-sense expositions (without as- 
piring to atrictne^B of demonstration) should be given 
relative to the methods of construction. In the same 
manner, the leading problems of mensuration should be 
taught. 

A Utton on Geomitry. Subject — A perpendicnlar, a 
right angle. Illustrated method. From the conorete 
to the abstract. 

When a man stand.'i upright, he stands perpendicular 
to the floor. The floor of this room is level or horhontal; 
the wall of the room is vertical, and stands perpendiculiy^ 
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^o the level ^oor. The surface of still water is level or 
•tUal; a plummet line bangs vertically ; the plummet 
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Ima in perpendicular to the surface of the lealtr. It will 
be seen tiiat ihe plummet liiu neither inclines to the one 
side nor to Ihe other, that is to say, the openings or angles 
which it forma with the horizontal lini, on each aide, are 
equal to each other. 



Is the line G D perpendicular to ab? To which aide 
does it incline ? On which side does it form the greater 
angle or opening ? To which side does c k incline ? Ou 
which side does a s make the greater angle ? Whether 
does CD or ce approach nearer to the perpendicular 
position? To which side does the line cf incline? To 
neither the one side nor the other. Then the angles on 
each side are tqual Lo each otherj and they are called 
right angles, 

A Uuen on Praetieal Otomtlry. Subject — To erect a 
perpeudicniar. Mixed method. Illustrative, construc- 
tive, &c. 

I want to show you how to draw one line perpen- 
dicular to another. From the given point, or mark, n, 
in the straight line ab, I want to erect a perpendieular, 
that is, a tine which will neither incline to the one side 
nor to the other. 
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On each side of d, I take d p, of the same length as d 
B. (The teacher is supposed to construct the figure as 
he describes it.) I open the legs of my compas8es so 
that the opening between the poinis shall be greater 
than D E or D f; I place one point of my compasses on 
the mark or point e, and sweep a portion of a circle; I 
now place the point of the compasses on the mark or point 
F, and sweep a portion of another circle^ cutting the 
former in a point which we shall call c; I join d and c, 
and the line d c will be perpendicular to the line a b. 

I shall now explain to you why this mode of construc- 
tion causes c d to be perpendicular to a b. 

There are two things in the construction which cause 
the line d c to be perpendicular to a b: First, d e is of 
the same length as df; second, the two circles were 
swept with the same radius or opening of the compasses. 
These two things cause the point c to lie directly over, 
or perpendicularly over the point d. If the second radius 
or opening of the compasses be taken less than the first 
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opening (here the teacher must describe the figure), 
how will the line c d be inclined ? It will be inclined 
towards the side f. Why ? For the point where the 
two circles cut each other must lie nearer to Fthan to b. 
But when the openings of the compasses are the same, 
the point where the circles cut each other lies neither more 
towards f than towards e, and therefore the line d c is 



iqiialiy iudined to a. d, tlia 



i perpendimilar 



Observaliotu. Although this may not be what is called 
a logical demon strati on, yet it moet certainly gives the 
pupil A. 8UFFi(!iBNT KEA80N for conclndiog tbat the !ine 
c D is perpendicular to a b. It is further worthy of ob- 
servation, that such fatoiliar expositions prepare the 
mind of the pujjil for following more strictly logical 
demonstrations. I am well aware that some persons 
are disposed to say that the shortest coarse is to carry 
the pupil through Euclid's Elements; but, after the - 
experience of a quarter of a aentiry as a mathematical 
lectnrct, I have no hesitation in saying that it is quite 
impracticable to teach young persons the elements of 
Euclid until they have gone over some initiatory cours* 
of demonstrative geometry, by which the mind of the 
pupil is led to pass from the concrete to the abstract. It 
is true that this initiatory process of demotistration ii 
always lengthy; but il acts like a mechanteal pawer, /or what ' 
tee lose in time we gain in/oree. 

Algsbba. 

I subject should be taught by a demonstrative 
Method, — proceeding from the concrete to the abstract. 
The leading simple elementary operations of quantities 
should be first taught in connection with the solution of 



A lesson m Algebra. Subject — Equations, Ac. 

Problem. A man bought a cow and a horse for 28?.; 
now the horse cost twice as much as the cow and il. 
more: what did he pay for the cow ? 
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Here the problem tells us that the value of the WW 
and tlie horae equals tteenty-eyhl pound*. I may tben 
write thia down iii the form of an equation, thus — 
one cow + one borac =; 2BI. 
Xow I mast put the horse into cows. What does the 
question tell 09 about the value of the horse? That* 
horse U worth two cows and 4/. more. Then I may { 
write down — 

one horse = 3 cowa -|- 42. 
We shall now write down, or tubilitute, this value ot ' 
the horse in the first equation; thus, 

one cow + 8 cowa + il. = 281. J 

What have I here substituted for one horse ? I 

Putting the cows tfjgether, we have, I 

3 co-wfl + «. ^ i8l. ' 

If I take away the il. from the left side of this eqna- , 

tioM, what must I take away from the other side to keepJ 

up the equality ? Let ub do this, — tben. 



= 2il., 



.: one cow = i of a4t = 
that is to say, the value of the cow is 

Or ihtu, more aymlolwally. Proceeding as before, we 
have, 



le to keep J 



Let us, for the sake of 
of the cow in pounds, that 



i horae = 28i. 



s, let 



put a; for the value ■ 



but one horse = 2 cows + 4?., 

. ■. one horae = 2z + 4i, 
Why do I put 2 a; for the value of "2 cows" ? Be- 
cause X pounds is the value of one oow, and therefore 2 1 
pounds will be the value of Ubo oows. 
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Kow let UH put these valuer for th« cow and Ike horu \ 

in our first equation. First writing x for (A* eov and 2* \ 

+ 4/. for tht herie, we get, J 

i + 3z4-«. =38;., j 

.-. Sx+il. =281. 1 

Wliat have I done here? Exactly, an x added to Sx j 

will mnke 3x, in the same manner as om (wu> added to j 

/too cDWf will make three eoua. 

In order to leave nothing bat I's on tlie left side of 
this equation, what must I do ? 

.■.Zx = 24[,. 

.-. x = ^t,iUl. = 81., J 

that is to say, the value of the cow is 8^. 1 

Mechanical anb Phtsicaj, Scikncb. 

All our instructions in theae sciences should be based 
on observation and experiment. The methods of inter- 
rogation and ellipses are best adapted for giving familiar 
lectures on these subjects. 

A letton on Chemulry. Subject — To dlstinguit^ ii-OD i 
from copper. Mixed method. Experimental, in lerrog. ; 
ative, elliptical, &c. , 

Pboperiies derivkd from observation. What are ■ 
the names of these metals ? The one is called iron, the < 
other copper. The color of th« copper is reddiih-yellow, • 
that of the iron dark gr«y. They have some properties ■ 
in common. They both have % peculiar glitter or lustre, 
called the metallie Ittilre, or the lustre common to all > 
metal*. Polished wood has a lustre, but it is not the i 
metallie Itutre. I can readily scratch the copper with my J 
knife, but 1 cannot so easily scratch the ironj what \ 
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inference do you draw from this ? Copper is softer than 
iron. They may be both hammered out, — they are both 
malleable. It takes a very intense heat to melt them, — 
they are not easily melted or fused. But they are both 
drawn out into wires, — they are both ductile. 

Uses. Name the uses of iron. Name the uses of 
copper. On what properties do these uses depend? 

Obes of iron and ooppeb. This is a specimen of 
iron orey that of copper ore ; the one is called iron pyrites, 
the other copper pyrites; the one is called sulphuret of 
iron, being composed of sulphur and iron, the other is 
called sulphuret of copper, being composed of sulphur 
and copper. Compare their colors. The copper ore has 
the deeper yellow color. I can scratch the copper ore 
with my knife, but I cannot scratch the iron ore, — the 
copper ore is softer than the iron ore. 

Chemical properties or test. Here is a solution 
of sulphate of copper. What is its color? what is its 
composition ? Here is a solution of iron. What is its 
color, &c^ 

Here are two glasses, — to the first I add a little of 
the solution of the sulphate of iron, and to the other a 
little of the sulphate of copper. To these I add a few 
drops of the tincture of nut galls, — the first becomes 
hlack^ — the second is slightly discolored. 

Here are two glasses containing pure water, — to the 
first I add a few drops of sulphate oj iron, and to the 
second a few drops of sulphate of copper. To these I first 
add a drop of ammonia, — a light precipitate is formed 
m hoth glasses. What are these precipitates ? Now so 
far we have not arrived at any decided test as to th^ 
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nature of the two substanceB ; but I now add to each a 
larger quantity of ammonia, — in the first glass the pre- 
cipitate ia redittohied, and a beautiful deep hhte color ie 
foiTued, — in the second glass the precipitate remains 
unehanged. And bo od. 



Natural Histoby.* 



Natukal History, as a branch of Education, has been 
almost entirely neglected in our Schools, although it 
treats of objects with which we come daily and hourly 
into contact, throughout the whole course of our lives, 
Muchtime is devoted to subjects which have but a remote 
and indirect bearing on the pupil's future career: yet 
how few there are who come out of the Elementary, or 
even Grammar School, with the knowledge of the name 
and history of the little plant which grows at the aide of 
the play-ground, or of the rotjk which appears in the 
neighboring valley. 

For the neglect of Natural History in our Schools,! 
Training Colleges are not a lit tie to blame, for they have 
rarely given it an adequate place in their curriculum; 
and the consequence has been that few teachers have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the subject, or become imbued 
with a love of Natural History pursuits. The techni- 
calities of the science have proved a stumbling block to 
many, who have not enjoyed the advantages of special 
collegiate instruction. But an intelligent teacher need 
not be scared away by such difiiculties, for they may be 
as easily surmounted as the preliminary obstacles which 
bar the entrance into mathematics or classics. Indeed,. 
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we know no claBs of men for whom Natural History 
studies are more fitted than for teachers. Most of tbem 
have Bufficient leisure for these pursuits, which have this 
peculiar advantage, that while they improve the mind 
they give health to the body. What more beneficial to 
the teacher, than to escape from the crowded echool- 
room, and to wander over green fields and wild moors, 
through shady forests, or along the solitary shore, and to 
examine, as he passes, the lovely flower, blushing beneath 
the hedge; the rock forming the picturesque cliff; the 
insects flitting in the air; or the finny tribes sporting in 
the waters! 

The introduction of Natural History as a prominent 
subject of school inatruotion would, we are persuaded, 
not only impart valuable knowledge, but also improve 
the taste of the pupils, and furnish them with healthful 
sources of enjoyment. It would be an efficient means of 
mental training, well suited to children; for it would 
teacb how to observe, to note qualities and forms, to mark 
agreements and differences, and how to describe natural 
objects in precise and distinctive language. The higher 
faculties of the mind are also called into exercise, in dis- 
covering the relations which the varied productions of 
nature have to each other, and in grouping and classify- 
ing them according to these relations. 

There is probably no occupation which might not be 
more or less benefitted by a knowledge of Natural His- 
tory; it has a direct bearing on medicine, agriculture, 
gardening, mining, and, indeed, most mechanical employ- 
ments; but to the emigrant — and in these days many of 
our fellow-countrymen seek in distant colonies a more 
profitable field of labor than they can find in their native 
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land— it is of incalculable value. Through ignorance of 
minerals, quantities of Iron Pyrites, which have the 
yellow, glittering aspect of the noble metal, but which 
are comparatively worthless, have been sent from dis- 
tant lauds to England, under the belief that tbey con- 
tained gold. Not long ago, a California adventurer 
picked up a bright transparent crystal, which he imag- 
ined was a diamond, and for which he refused 200i. ; he 
brought it to England, and learned that it was worth- 
lesB. A little knowledge of Mineralogy, which might 
have been given in an Elementary School, would have 
taught him that this crystal, which he prized so highly, 
was only a six-eided prism of quartz, and that it could 
not be a diamond, since this ^valuable gem never assumes 
that form. 

It is no slight recommendation of Natural History, 
that the materials for its study are inexhaustible, and 
that they lie in every man's path. Hence it is, that he 
who has received elementary instrnction in this depart- 
ment of science is ever brought into connection with the 
beautiful, the wonderful and the perfect; he can inter- 
rogate Nature, and understand her responses; he is sur- 
rounded with familiar friends — though solitary, he is 
never alone — rocks, plants and animals are to him min- 
istering spirits, full of hidden meanings, and ready to 
contribute to bis improvement and happiness. 

To children, Natural History can be most efficiently 
taught out of doors. Here, if anywhere, pleasure may 
be combined with instruction. For this purpose, rambles 
should be taken into the country pretty frequently, 
when the weather Is favorable. Let Botany, for exam- 
ple, be the subject studied: the teacher should visit with I 
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^^M his pupils some plesRant spot where the wild flowers 
^^1 grow in profusion; the pupils should gather these pTanls, 
^^B and the teacher, seated, it may be, od a grassy hillock, 
^^M or on a jutting rock, should, making use of the materials 
^^P collected, esplaiD their character, structure and relations. 
Nor will the intelligent teacher neglect to link with 
direct instruction the legends and the historical or re- 
markable events of the district, so as to invest the nat- 
^H^ nral objects with local aseociationa, giving a deeper in- 
^^h terest to his subject. The rector of aa academy in Scot- 
^^B land, who is an accomplished Entomologist, acts the 
^^M peripatetic ])hilosopher with his pupils, and from his 
^^K ' school several good naturalists have gone forth; and we 
l^^l read, not long ago, an account of a National School in 
■■ the south of England, where the children had made no 

inconsiderable progress in Botany. We are persuaded 
that Natural History could be taught to children even 
from an early age, without materially interfering with 
the time devoted to other branches; and we may here- 
after enter into more practical details on the subject. 
In the meantime, we would ask any intelligent teacher 
— would not the adoption of some such plan aa we pro- 
pose have a healthful influence hoth on himself and hia 
pupils? Would it not relieve the tedium of the ordi- 
nary school routine, carried out as it is for the most part 
in confined apartments; and while opening out new 
Hourees of instruction and enjoyment, would it not lay 
the foundation of much future happiness? Let him 
fairly attempt to work out our suggestion, and we are 
sure of a satisfactory result. 
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ON SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 



SCHOOL OBGAHIZATION. 
School organization has respect to all those mecbtmio^ ' 
arrangements, appliances, and artifices, whereby the ' 
business of instruction may be facilitated and promoted. 
The following subjects deserve especial attention: — 

I. ScH00I.-BnII.DlSG8 AND FmiNGS. 

The best form of a school-room is that of an oblong. 
It should be fitted up with parallel rows of desks, in the 
form of a gallery, for the dififerent classes; and a raised 
platform ahonld be erected at one end, from which the 
master can overlook the whole school. The desks should 
be arranged into five or six divisions, to suit the number 
of classes in the school. The room should contain at 
least 7 square feet of area for each pupil to be accom- 
modated; and the space of 18 inches should be allowed 
for each boy on the forms. The class divisions should 
be about feet in length, aad may contain from three 
to five rows of parallel desks. Every good school shonld 
have a separate room called a chtt-room, fitted up with 
a gallery having parallel desks, for the purpose of 
enabling the master to give instruction to his pupil- 
teachers, and occasional special lessons or lectures to the 
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advanced pupils of the school. This class-room should 
be fitted up with an open fire-place, a large black-board, 
a lecture table, and a case for holding experimental and 
other kinds of school apparatus. 

The schoolroom should be well warmed and thoroughly 
ventilated. The most economical and efficient means of 
warming and ventilating schoolrooms, arc those stoves 
which attain both of these objects at the same time. 
There have been some excellent stoves of this kind in- 
troduced into some of our large workshops, but we are 
not aware that they have as yet been sufficiently em- 
ployed in our schools. 

Some schoolrooms are divided into three equal portions, 
the first coutaining space for the children to stand in 
semicircular drafts; the second, seats with desks for 
writing; and the third, a gallery for simultaneous in- 
struction. But it appears to us that this triple division 
interferes very much with the order, quiet, and discipline 
of the school, A series of parallel desks, arranged in 
the gallery form, and subdivided for the accomodation 
of the different classes, under proper management, not 
only answers all the detirahle purposes of this triple di- 
vision, but also secures the uniform and continuous action 
of all the classes, without any of that noise and confusion 
necessarily attendant upon the changes of position, i&c, 
connected with the standing drafts. 

The schoolroom should be constructed so as to deaden 
as much as possible, the echo of the teachers' or the 
children's voices; and the school should be in a quiet, 
cheerful, and healthy neighborhood. The ground 
should be thoroughly drained, and complete water olosets 
should be provided for the use of the children. A play- 
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ground should be attached to the schools, where the 
childreD may amuBe themselT-ea with games and gymnastic 
exercises, at the times set apart for that purpose; and 
where also the boys should be daily exercised at drill. 

The best plans of schools have been given by Sir 
James Kay Shnttleworth, in the Minutes of Council for 
the years 1839, 1840, 1844, and 184T-8. Professor 
Moseley's tripartite plan is admirably adapted to the 
higher class of elementary schools. 

II. School Appabatus. | 

The Black -Boabd should be supported on an easel in 
front of the class. It should be sufficiently large, with a 
smooth black surface capable of receiving chalk marts. 
All diagrams and expositions should be distinctly 
sketched upon tfae blackboard with prepared chalk. The 
teacher should be provided \cith a pointer, and a duster, 
which should be in a damp state when used for rubbing 
out the chalk marks. 

The Text-Books, Maps, Diagbaus, Models, and 
Pictorial Illustrations, should be in keeping with the 
master's peculiar system of instruction. 

Thb School Libbary should contain books suited to 
the attainments, capabilities, aud future pursuits of the 
pupils in the school. 

The Expebimkntal AppAiiATtjs should, at first, be of 
the most simple and inexpeneive description. It is better 
that a master should learn to use a little apparatus with 
smartness and precision, than to be constantly handling 
a great deal with awkwardness and indecision. It is 
important to bear in mind, that reading alone will not 
give a man the power of manipulation. Let the teacher 
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begin with the simplest poaaible apparatus, and then go 
on progressively until he is able to manipulate with 
perfect instruments. 

Li»l of apparat-tu for t/eneral mt 
Map of the World, of Europe, of England, of Palest 
of the British Colonies, and a raised physical 
England. 

A terrestrial globe, blackboards for all the classes in 
the school, slate-pencils, black-lead pencils, pen -hold era, 
pen oil- holders, earthenware inkwells, strings for slates, 
prepared chalk, admission-book, class register books, 
attendance and absence register, routines of lessons, 
Tisitor's boot, &c. 

RouTiNKS OP Lessons, ok Time Tables. 
Each class should have a sepiirate routine of lessons, 
adapted to the attainments and capabilities of the pupils 
composing it. These routines should be suspended before 
their respective classes, and the teacher should enter the 
routine of his class in the fly-leaves left at the begimiiiig 
of his class register. The routines should be framed not 
only with regard to the attainments of the respective 
classes, but should also have a due regard to the harmoni- 
ous operation of the whole school, and the proper alter- 
nation of subjects, according to the principles which we 
have explained iu relation to school routines (see p. 134). 



Classification. 



^^^ Without classification, the collective system of instrac- 
^^B tion would be worse than useless. The first buslness'tjf 
^^Bthe schoolmaster, therefore, is to throw his pupils into 
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classes, where the boys in each class shall have the same, 
or aa nearlj as possible the same, attainments and capa- 
bilities. The number of classes, in a school, mnst de- 
pend upon its size, aa well as upon the differences of age 
and attainments of the piipila. A very minute division 
is neither desirable nor practicable. It is not at all re- 
quisite, to secure efficient instruction, that all the pupils 
in a class should have exactly the same attainmeuts; for 
a good teacher can always adapt his instruction to suit 
boys whose attainments do not differ widely from each 
other. As a general rule, a large school may contain 
about eight cla.sscs, and a Bchool of an average size 
about five. The pupils in each class should continue 
there for every subject of study until promoted to the 
next class. Under a proper system of management, the 
subdivision of classes into drafts, for the purpose of at- 
tainiiig a more perfect classification, is rarely necessary, 
and, in my opinion, should ouly be resorted to in special 
cases. 

Basis of classification. The proper basis of classifi- 
cation, as we have already explained (see p. 130), should 
be the mental power and capabilities of the pupils. The 
following metbod of classification is simple, practicable, 
and sufficiently exact for all ordinary cases: — 

First, arrange the pupils into three great divisions; 
second, subdivide each division into two or more classes. 
Thus, in a school of 120 boys, we sbould have, on an 
average, 40 boys in each division, and 20 boys in each 
class. 

Tests ob qualifications fob the tbbee divisions. 
Reading and general intelligence may be taken as the 
best tests for fixing the division to whieh any child may 
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belong. Beading words of one or two syllables may be 
taken aa the qualification for tbe third or lowest di'vlsion; 
reading words of two and three syllables, or reading 
simple sentences with intelligence, as the qualification 
for tbe second division; and reading words of four or 
any higher number of syllables, or reading the higher 
class books with tolerable intelligence, as the qualifica- 
tion for the first or highest division. 

Tests oh qitalificatioms fob thk classes. In this 
case arithmetic forms the beat basis of classification. 
Here a knowledge of principles, not less than mecbatiical 
dexterity, should enter into our estimate of qualifications. 

If the third dieitum contains two classes, the lower class 
may contain those children that have not commenced 
slate arithmetic, or who have only commenced tbe sub- 
ject of mental calculation; the higher class may contain 
those children who have commenced slate arithmetic, or 
who have made some progress in mental arithmetic. 

If tbe tteond division contains two classes, the lower 
class may contain those children that have not com- 
pleted the four elementary rules; the higher class those 
that have commenced the subject of reduction. 

If thefi-at diviiion contains two classes, the lower class 
may contain those boys -who are capable of working 
questions in the rule of three, with out the use of fractions; 
and the higher class those that are capable of under- 
standing fractions and arithmetical problems generally. 

The Pupil-Teach ebs. 

The pupil- teach era shonCd always be selected for their 

general intelligence, good conduct, and aptitude for 

teaching. The number of pupil-teachers must, of course, 
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depend upon the size of the school; for a school of 120 
boys, there should be at least four pupil -teach ere. It is 
also desirable that there sbould be a class of assistant 
pupil -teachers, who may be considered in a state of pro- 
bation, or preparation, for the office of pupil-teacher. 
These asaistaut pupil-teachers may have a draft of a 
class given to them, for teacliing certain subjects which 
may require a greater subdivision of labor. The master 
should constantly bear in mind that the organisation 
and efficiency of his school greatly depend upon the 
training of his pupil-teachers. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

School discipline includes all those tupans and appli- 
ances whereby the order and healthful action of a school 
are maintained and promoted. 

I. Oedeb, i&c. 

Under this head may he classed, ohediAce, punctn- 
ality, silence, cleanliness, politeness, and general good 
conduct. It is quite unnecessary to explain in detail 
how these matters of discipline should be carried out in 
a school. The following general principles are well 
deserving the teacher's notice. 

1. The Uacher should endeavor to e*tabli»h a principle of 
limited ttlf-govemment in hit eeheol. This will occasionally 
relieve him of some of his most onerous duties; but 
«ven this is the least important end which will be 
gained by such a plan. The great end to be attained 
by it, is lo interest the pupils in the management, and 
proper disciphne of the school, — to identify them, as it 
were, with the good name of the school, to have it said 
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that the order of the school is mainly due to their own 
good senge and self-government. 

One of the most obvioua plans for carrying ont thiB 
plan, is for the teacher to delegate {under supervision) 
his anthority, in relation to order, &c., to his pupil- 
teachers. But the principle should not stop here: he 
should eudeavQr to enlist the co-operation of all the ad- 
vanced pupila, and to govern the whole school by its 
public opinion. The following story given by Jacob 
Abbott, about a hat peg, affords us a graphic iUustration 
of the principle which we should wish to see carried 
out. We do not suppose that a hat peg would ever be 
the occasion of a dispute, in any English school, but this 
does not effect the principle, intended to be illustrated. 

The preceptor of an academy was sitting at his desk, 
at the close of the school, while the pupils were putting 
up their books and leaving the room, when a boy came 
in with angry looks, and, with hia hat in hia hand 
bruised an^ du.sty, advanced to the master's desk, and 
complained that one of his eompanions had thrown down 
his hat upon the floor, and had almost spoilt it. 

The teacher looked calmly at the mischief, and then 
asked how it happened. 

"I don't know, sir; I hung it upon my nail, and he 
pulled it down," 

" I wish you would ask him to come here," said the 
teacher; "ask him pleasantly." 

The accused soon came in, and the two boys stood 
together before the master. 

" There seems to be some difficulty between you two 
boys about a nail to haog your hat upon. I suppose 
each of you think it is your own nail." 
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" Yes, sir," said both the boys, 

"It will be more convenient for me to talk with you 
about it to-morrow, than to-night, if you are willing to 
wait. Besides, we can examine it more calmly then. 
But if we put it off till tben, you must not talk about it 
in the meantime, blaming one another, and keeping up 
the irritation that you feel. Are you both willing to 
leave it just where it is, till to-morrow, and try to forget 
all about it till then ? I expect I shall find you both to 
blame." 

The boys reluctantly consented. The nest day the 
master beard the case and settled it, so far as it related 
to the boys. It was easily settled in the morning, for 
they had had time to get calm, and were, after sleeping 
away their anger, rather ashamed of the whole affair, 
and very desirous to have it forgotten. 

That day, when the hour for transaction of business 
came, the teacher stated to the school that it was neces- 
sary to take some measures to provide each boy with a 
nail for his hat. In order to show that it was necessary, 
he related the circumstances of the quarrel which had 
occurred the day before. He did this, not with such an 
air and manner as to convey the impression that his 
object was to find fault with the boys, or to expose their 
misconduct, but to show the necessity of doing some- 
thing to remedy the evil which had been the cause of 
80 unpleasant an occurrence. Still, though he said 
nothing in the way of reproEtch or reprehension, and did 
not name the boys, but merely gave a cool and impartial 
narrative of the facta, — the efEect, very evidently, was to 
bring such quarrels into discredit. A calm review of 
misconduct, after the excitement has gone by, will do 
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more to bring it into disgrace, than the most violent in- 
vectives and reproaobeB, directed against individaals 
guilty of it. 

" Now, boys," continued the master, " will you assist 
me in making ariangements to prevent the recurrence 
of all temptations of this kind hereafter? It is plain that 
every boy ought to have a nail appropriated expresBly 
to his use. The first thing to be done is to ascertain 
whether there are enough for all. I should like, there- 
fore, to have two committees appointed, — one to count 
and report the number of nails in the entry, and also 
how much room there is for more. The other is to as- 
certain the number of scholars in school. They can 
count all who are here, and, by observing the vacant 
desks, they can ascertain the number absent. When 
this investigation is made, I will tell you what to do 
next." 

The boys seemed pleased with the plan, and the com- 
mittees were appointed, two members on each. The 
master took care to give the quarrellers some share in 
the work, apparently forgetting from this time the un- 
pleasant occurrence which had brought up the subject. 

When the boys came to tell him their results, he 
asked them to make a little memorandum, in writing, 
as he might forget before the time came for reading 
them. They brought him presently a rough scrap of 
paper, with the figures majked upon it. He told ihera 
he should forget which was the number of the nails, and 
which the number of the scholars unless they wrote it 
down. 

" It is the custom among men," said he, " to make out 
their report, in such a case, fully so that it would explain 
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itself; and I should like you if you are willing, to make' 
out yours a little more diBtinctly." 

Accordingly, after a little additioaal explanation, the 
boys made another attempt, and presently returned, 
with something like the following: 

" The commitlte /or eounlmg the naih report a» followt: \ 

" Number of naih - - 35. M 

" Room for - 15." M 

The other report waa very similar, though somewhat 
rudely written and expressed, and both were satisfactory 
to the preceptor, aa he plainly showed by his manner in 
which he received them. 

I need not finish the description of this case, by nar- 
rating, particularly, the reading of the reports, the ap- 
pointment of a committee to assign the nails, and to 
paste up the names of the scholars, one to each. The 
work, in such a case, might be done in recesses, and out 
of school hourd, and though, at first, the teacher will 
find that it is as much trouble to accomplish business in 
this way as it would be to attend to it directly himself, 
yet after a very little experience, he will find that his 
papila will acquire dexterity and readiness, and will be 
able to render himvery material assistance in the accom- 
plishraent of his plans. 

2. A» far as possible, the disoiplme of the school shouid be 
maintained without the aid of direct punishment; and its health- 
ful time and action should be rarely promoted £y the application 
of such powerful stimulants as re wards or flattering commatda' 

We have already explained pretty fully our views rel- 
ative to the subject of rewards and punishments (see 
p. 141, Ac). We have therefore only further to add that 
when the teacher really finds it necessary that he should 
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bsve recourBB to punishments, in order to maintain the 
discipline of hia school, he should act upon some grad 
uated system of secondary punishments, before he 
inflicts the severest of tht^m. Sometimes a look, from 
the teacher, will be sufficient to make a boy sensible of 
his fault; » reproof may supersede the necessity of any 
further punishinent; the withdrawal of some privilege 
may do more in correcting a boy of his error, than the 
use of the rod; and the moderate infliction of some cor- 
poral putitahment may be more efficacious in counteract- 
ing crime, than a higher degree of degrading torture. 

Whenever rewards are bestowed on boys of a superior 
merit and character, they should be given as meoientoeB 
of good conduct, and not aa posaessing any value apart 
from the object for which they .ire given. 

3. J)rill exereUei are highly caleulaled to promote the order 
and kealth/ul aelion of a uhool. 

Besides the usual drill exercises in Ihe play-ground, the 
teacher should frequently relieve the monotony of hia 
lessons, by requiring his pupils, time after time, to go 
through certain simple gymnastic movements, such as, 
"arms folded," "hands on desks," "stand," "sit," "hands 
up," "down," "shonldera up," "right hand np," "left 
op," "turn," "front," '&c. 

Before a teacher commences a lesson, he should drill 
the children into good order; amongst other things they 
should be commanded to sit upright, or to sit exactly in 
front of their desks, or to place their feet in a proper 
position, or to sit at proper distances from each other, 
or to place their books or slates properly— and so on. 

They should be marched in and out of their classes in 
regular military order. Every gymnastic movement 
should be performed aimultatieoualy, and with smartness 
and precision. All this tends very much to foster habits 
of order and prompt obedience. 
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